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MEENA. 


BY HE8. J. WORCESTER. 


CHAPTER I. 


Dpbiko the ravages of that fearful disease, 
which has of late years rendered desolate bo 
many hearth-stones, a gentleman was passing 
through the streets of the "beautiful town of 
C—in Kentucky, when he was attracted by 
the sobs and cries of a child who sat on the 
door-etep of a small tenement. 

“What is the matter, my littlo girl?” ho in¬ 
quired, looking kindly on her. 

The child’s sobs ceased for a moment and 
she gazed in bis face, as if wondering at the 
gentle voice: but they were quickly renewed, 
and she repeated tho cry of “ Mamma, mamma!” 
as if her heart were bursting. 

It was early dawn, and the street was appa¬ 
rently deserted. Mr. Markland looked around 
and glanced into the half-open door of tho cot- : 
tage, on tho step of which the child was seated; : 
but no other person met his view, not a sound j 
reached his ear. j 

“This is strange!” he mentally ejaculated, : 
as he proceeded a few paces; hut tho deep sobs < 
of the littlo ono still rung on his ear, and he j 
involuntarily turned to soothe her. 

“Where is your mamma?” ho asked, in that j 
tone of sympathy which ever reaches the heart j 
of a child. She pointed into tho dwelling. : 

“I must see what this means,” said Mr. Mark- ; 
land, and, taking the little crcaturo in his arms, ; 
ho entered tho room. No living being was there, j 
but on a cot, in a corner of tho apartment, lay j 
the form of a female of about twenty years of i 
»ge. Her features, rigid in death, but denoting • 
extreme beauty, were calm and serene. There j 
was little in tho room, and that little, although l 
neat and clean, indicated the poverty of its in-» 
habitants. 1 


“Good God!” exclaimed Mr. Markland, “what 
Can be the cause of such destitution?” 

The child had romained passive in his arms, 
but at sight of the body she sprang from them, 
and clinging to the object unconscious of her ca¬ 
resses, she again called frantically on “mamma, 
mamma!” 

The building stood apart from others, and 
Wr. Markland endeavored to draw tho child 
from her deathly embrace ere he went to call 
*Mialance—but she clung still closer to Hie 


: corpse, and, aware of the importance of immo- 
; diato aid, lie hastened to summon tho inmate of 
a neighboring tenement. 

“Bless my lienrt, you don't say the poor, 

: young thing is dead!” cried nn elderly female, 
who appeared at her door when Mr. Marklnnd’s 
patience was nearly exhausted. “Well, to bo 
Bure, sho looked bad enough when sho came 
here, but not like going so soon. It’s only yes¬ 
terday I see her feeding her child on tho steps; 
I reckon it must ho this dreadful sickness, that’s 
likely to mow us all down. She was a mighty 
pretty creotur, and looked for all the world as 
if this hovel wasn’t sich a place as she was used 
to; but death will come to all of us. An’ wliat’s 
to become of the little one?” 

“Is thcro no ono to whom you can apply for 
advice?” asked Mr. Markland; “I am a stranger 
here, and only now walked up from the ferry to 
secure lodgings for my family.” 

Tho woman thought she could ask a doctor 
who visited poor people; and, putting a five 
dollar gold piece into her hand, Mr. Markland 
desired her to havo tho child taken caro of, and 
consult tho physician she had named on all that 
was necessary to be done. 

A few hours later, Mr. Markland was seated 
at a plentiful breakfast in the principal hotel in 
tho place, with his wifo and smiling boy at his 
side—but tho piteous cry of the desolato littlo 
ono still rung on his ear; and the beautiful, but 
clny cold object he had seen, seemed to rise be¬ 
fore him, as if to accuse him of desertion of her 
child. 

“You do not eat, Edward; what has deprived 
you of appetite?” inquired Mrs. Markland, look¬ 
ing anxiously at hor husbnnd. Ho evaded tho 
question, for a relation of the lato incident 
would necessarily involve an explanation of the 
direful sickness which was ravaging the town, 
and which from fear of alarming his wifo he 
had sedulously kept from her. But his pre¬ 
cautions on this subject wore useless, as the 
whole conversation, during breakfast, turned 
on tho fearful ravages of cholera, and Mr. Mark- 
land saw his wife’s clioek blanch with terror as 
sho listened to a recital of tho many appalling 
scenes which were hourly occurring. 

“This is dreadful! liorriblo!” she exclaimed, 
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on regaining hot apartment. “Oh, Edward! ^ “And now what is to become of the poor 
cannot we leave here immediately? Surely no :■ thing?” asked Mr. Mnrkland, when the nusi- 
business can be sufficiently urgent to justify us ■; duitics of his wife had succeeded in bringing 
in risking lifo by remaining in this pestilential £ back animation to the exhausted child, and she 
atmosphere.” \ had Bunk into a quiet sleep. 

“I am equally unwilling with yourself, dear \ “Oh.! papa, do take her home with us,” said 

Margaret, to have you and Rupert exposed to j Rupert, who stood listening eagerly to all that 
it,” replied Mr. Markland. “The friends who ^passed. “See what a nice little girl she is, 
came with us will proceed up the river to-day; | and what beautiful curls she has, and what a 
and, as we have tested.that boat, and know ^ pretty, soft hand. She shall bo my little sister, 
there is no Bickness on board, I wish you and < and I will love her so dearly—do take her home, 
our boy to go on, and I will rqjoin you at Pitts- jj papa.” 

burg as soon as possible.” ^ A tear glistened in Mrs. Mnrkland’s eye as 

“Leave you here to encounter the horrors of ■: she replied, “She is about the ago our Mary 


oholern alone!” cried Mrs. Markland. “No, l would have been had she been spared to us. 
Edward, if you must stay, I will stay, too: so J; What is best to be done, dear Edward?” 
say no more about it. We are in the hands of “She would bo much care to you on our 
One, without whose permission not a sparrow ^journey, Margaret—and also a tax in our visit 
falls, and T wqb weak and foolish to fear. Let J to our friends; had we not better leave her here 


our trust be in Him!” 


in the charge of some suitable person? We can 


Mr. Markland’a eyes beamed with love and j then consider the matter, and if wo judge best 


approbation, as he assured his wife he would j; on our return from the North, we con then claim 
use every possible precaution to avoid exposure j her.” 


or fatigue; and tenderly bidding her adieu, he $ “But, papa,” urged the boy, “she may die 
proceeded to his place of business. j; of cholera while we are gone, and then you will 

The law suit, which had so imperiously de- \ feel so sorry you did not tako her with us.” 

manded Mr. Markland’s presence in C-— at J “She may not be kindly treated, or else sub- 

thiB trying period, he found, on inquiry, was J joeted to evil infiuences," said Mrs. Marklnnd, 
postponed for an indefinite length of time, owing % “and even at her tender age the foundation is 
to the absence of an important witness; and he J laying for good or ill. I think, my love, if we 
hastened back to tho hotel to give his wifo the j design to tako her at all, it will be best to do 
welcome assurance that he would leave the placo s B0 at once; Robg has been used to the caroof 
by the fir^t boat. He had nearly reached the 5 children and can attend to her; and ns Rupert 
place of his destination, when a hearse pnsjed j; says, wc should feci badly if wo found, on our 
him at a very rapid pace. Not a solitary $ return, that she had become a victim to this fell 
mourner appeared to be following. Suddenly, i; disease,” 

a piteous cry rung ou his ear, and, hastily ■: Mr. Markland never opposed tho benevolent 
turning, he beheld the little creature he had 5 resolutions of his wife, and it was decided that, 
seen in tho morning, dragging along at a dis- I; if, upon inquiry, there was no one to claim tho 
Unco, and her heart-rending cries of “maramn, > child, she should henceforth be considered as 
mamma!” attracting the notice of all who passed. > belonging to the family of her benefactor. 

“Good heaven!” exclaimed Mr. Markland, i Rupert clappod his hands with joy, but upon 
“was there no one humane enough to take caro { his mother’s caution that sleep and quiet were 
of this desolate child?” and he rapidly retraced {important for tho child in her present heated 
his steps. As tho child raised her eyes and be- «; and excited state, ho seated himself by the 
hold him her sobs ceased. She ran forward a jj loungo where she reposed to watch her slum- 
few steps, caught tho skirt of his coat in her j bers. 

little hands, and again exclaiming, “Mamma, ^ Mr. Markland could gain no information of 
mamma!” dropped senseless on the ground. > the mother of his little charge, but that she 
A crowd quickly collected, but no one came < had come there about a week previously. She 
forward to claim or assist the littlo sufferer, ^ had never associated with her neighbors, and 
and, taking her up in his arms, Mr. Markland \ her manners and appearance were evidently 
proceeded to tho hotel, deposited her on a sofa j superior to those around her. He was shown 
in his wife’s apartment; and Mrs. Markland a chango of wearing apparel of the mother’s, 
was soon earnestly engaged in restoring her, [ and a little frock of the child’s, which the woman 
without waiting to question her husband on a ? he had first called to her assistance, declared 


subject so strange. 


Swat “every stitch” that could bo found: these 
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were of fine materials, although much 'worn. 
A torn letter -was also produced, in which, 
written, in a manly hand, were expressions 
of deep affection for tho mother and child; but 
no clue to anything farther, except one allu¬ 
sion to “darling little Meena." 


CHAPTER II. 

Fourteen years had passed, and although 
death had made no inroads in their circle, there 
was otherwise as much change in tho members 
of Mr. Markland’s family as such a lapse of time 
usually effects. 

■ Mr. Markland and his wife had grown older, 
and already a few silvery threads wero discerni¬ 
ble, mingling with his raven locks, and his 
wife’s auburn tresses; but the hearts of both 
still beat warmly with love to God and their 
fellow-beings. 

Rupert Markland, now a young man of 
twenty-two, with a face and figure that might 
have served as a model for a statue, was the 
idol of his parents, and beloved by all who 
knew him. And Meena, the little one intro¬ 
duced under circumstances so afflicting, was to 
her adopted parents a treasure beyond all price. 

Meena might have heard in infancy that she 
was not tho daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Mark- 
land, but if so, she retained no recollection of 
it, and nothing in their conduct could ever re¬ 
mind her that she was a child of charity; it 
seemed as if they, too, had forgotten it; and 
Rupert had only of late recalled it. 

Meena was now seventeen, her face and form 
wero faultless, and there was a wild grace in 
her movements, a witchery in her manners, 
that no pen can portray. She was beloved by 
all, the admired abovo all where all were lovely. 

“‘What answer am I to return to Mr. Barrett, 
Meena!" said Mr. Markland. “He waited on 
mo this morning, purposely to sue for your hand 
for his son!" 

“You can frame an answer, dear father—say 
that I am too young for such considerations, 
that you cannot part with me, or that I cannot 
love any one but my dear father, and mother, 
and Rupert." As she spoke, a slight blush 
suffused her cheek. 

"But consider, my child, Mr. Barrett is im¬ 
mensely rich—George is his only child, hand¬ 
some, well educated, and all that is desirable in 
selecting a partner for life—what reasonable 
objection can you have to receiving him as your 
lover?" 

“Indeed, dear father, I do not love George 
Barrett," exclaimed Meena, while a tear started 


to her eye—“I know he is handsome, at least 
every one calls him so, and every one snys, too, 
that he is rich and good—but still, papa, I do 
not love him, and I know you will not ask me 
to marry him—and mamma will not, nor Ru¬ 
pert”—her eyes, at this moment, encountered 
Rupert’s; but, she knew not why, they fell 
beneath hie gaze. 

“No, my darling, I will not ask you to marry 
George Barrett, nor any ono else your heart dis¬ 
approves. I am in no hurry to resign my pre¬ 
cious child to another," cried Mr. Markland, 
“so that business is settled, and I will inform 
Mr. Barrett that you decline the honor of his 
son’s addresses.” 

“She is not my sister," mentally ejaculated 
Rupert, as he hastily left the room and retired 
into the thick wood adjoining the house, to recall 
all the circumstances of Meena’s adoption into 
the family, and to analyze tho feelings ho was 
thus suddenly rendered conscious of possessing 
toward her. 

“Mother dear," said Rupert Markland, as he 
seated himself in his mother’s dressing-room, a 
few hours aftc*r the above conversation, “will 
you tell me all about your journey to the North, 
when I wn 3 tv little boy, and how you came to 
take charge of Meena?" 

Mrs. Markland started in astonishment. 

“Who has been telling you anything about it, 
Rupert?" , 

“You forget, mother, that I was eight years 
old at the timo and can recollect all that passed.” 

“I have so long considered Meena as our own, 
that I had almost forgotten it myself,” replied 
Mrs. Markland, “and I should bo sorry to have 
her know that she has no natural claim upon 
us—I do not think she has now tho least suspi¬ 
cion of it, and her feelings are so sensitive that 
she would bo deeply grieved, were she told that 
there was actually no tic existing between us." 

“But, mother, there may be-” Rupert 

stopped, and a deep color Buffuscd his cheek; 
but his mother, without noticing his embarrass¬ 
ment, proceeded to relate the circumstances of 
Mccna’s introduction into tbo family, adding to 
the facts wo have before stated that her husband 

had left his address with Dr. Hanson, of C-, 

that he might give them information if any in¬ 
quiries wero ever made about the unfortunate 
woman and her child. “But so many years 
have now passed,” she continued, “that there 
13 no probability we shall ever learn anything 
of her parentage, and your father has deter¬ 
mined that she shall never know she is not our^ 
child. I believe we love her almost, if not quite, 
as well as yourself, my Rupert, and I think she 
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is too dear to you to cause you any regret at 
her receiving the provision of a daughter.” 

“You do me but justice, dear mother, but yet I 

think—I think—perhaps it would be better-” 

again he stopped. 

“What do you mean, Rupert, what would be 
better?” inquired Mrs. Markland, in surprise. 

“I don’t know,” replied the youth, absently} 
and, before his mother could comment on his 
strange behavior, ho abruptly left tho room. 

“If Rupert is avarioious, and feels that we 

are bestowing on Meenn what should bo solely 

his own, I have boon deceived in my son,” said 
Mrs. Markland to her husband, after recounting 
. to him the foregoing conversation. 

“It cannot be!” exclaimed Mr. Markland. 
“Rupert has ever been one of the most dis¬ 
interested and generous of human beings, and 
he could not evince moro devoted affection for 
a sister than he has uniformly done for Meena, 
and yet you find ho has always remembered the 
events which introduced her into our family.” 

. But the solitary cogitations of the young man 
may better elucidate the apparent mystery than 
all the oonjectures of hiB unsuspicious parents. 

“Meena will nover love me but as a brother,” 
oried Rupert, despondingly, as, on leaving his 
mother, he again sought the deep recesses of 
tho forest. “ Others have the privilege of sueing 
for that heart I would die to obtain, and I must 
stand calmly by, content with the affection a 
sister should bestow—I who have made her my 
idol from the moment I first beheld her! 

“No, it shall not be—I will tell her all—she 
shall know she is not my sister—she Bhall know 
how far dearer to me she is than was ever sister 
to a brother, and then see if she will cast me 
off for some acquaintance of a day! 

“But should she only feci for me a Bister’s 
love, shall I not give her tho anguish of know¬ 
ing 8he can claim no kindred—that aho is iso¬ 
lated from all on earth! Oh, no—no! I cannot 
grieve her thus—it were far better to bear such 
misery alone—but should she love another?” 
Rupert clenched his hands in agony. 

At this moment a loud shriek reached his 
ear. Ho could not bo mistaken in the voice, it 
was Meona’s! Rushing hastily to tho spot from 
whenco tho sound proceeded, he beheld a man 
emerging from a stream which flowed through 
the grounds, tearing in his arms her who oc¬ 
cupied all hiB thoughts. Rupert would have 
snatched the precious burthen from him, but 
the stranger, gently, yet firmly, resisted the at¬ 
tempt, and saying, “Show me where I can take 
her to get proper assistance,” ho followed the 
half frantic youth in his progress to the house. 


The lovely object of their solicitude soon gate 
signs of returning consciousness, and a physi¬ 
cian being, speedily summoned, everything re¬ 
quisite was done to prevent any ill effects from 
the acoident, Meena had been so quickly ei- 
tricated that no ill consequences were appre- 
hended from her Budden immersion, and she 
was' Boon able to give an account of it, and 
also to laugh at the fright which deprived her 
of all presence of mind, when, on reaching 
too far for a flower she wished to obtain, she 
lost her balance and was preoipitated into the 
river. 

“But had you not been near to rescue me, 
dear Rupert, it would soon have been all over,” 
sho continued, with a shudder. “Can I ever be 
grateful enough to you for risking your life to 
save me?” 

For a moment it seemed as if Rupert’s usual 
nobleness was deserting him, but ho resolutely 
repelled tho ungenerous feeling as he replied, 
“You owe no gratitude to me, Meena. I waa 
at some distance when your cry reached my ear, 
and only gained the spot to see you borne from 
the river in the arms of a stranger.” 

“Where is ho?” cried Mr. Markland, nowfirat 
recollecting that it was not Rupert who had con¬ 
veyed the BenscleaB form of Meena into the 
house. “Wo havo been strangely remiss in 
letting one depart to whom wo are so deeply 
indobted, without even thanking him for the 
obligation ho has rendered.” 

But no one could tell anything of the stranger. 
In tho confusion he had disappeared, and only 
Rupert had Been him sufficiently to recollect 
him, should they ever meet again. But Rupert, 
amid all his anxiety for Meena, felt that, among 
a thousand, he should recognize tb£ splendid 
figuro and dark, flashing eye of the man he had 
seen, holding the corpse-like object of his own 
adoration. 

George Barrett’s admiration of Meena seemed 
but tho precursor of other suitors, and although 
Rupert saw them all dismissed with equal in¬ 
difference, his mind was in such continual agony 
as he witnessed their attentions, that It began to 
prey on his health, and his parents and Meena 
were tortured with the most painful apprehen¬ 
sions ns they viewed his wasted form and pale 
and melancholy countenance. 

“It is the climate that is destroying our Ru¬ 
pert,” exclaimed his mother, as sho gazed at 
him from the window, while her eyes filled with 
tears. “Ho must go into a more genial air.” 
But Rupert resolutely resisted every proposi¬ 
tion to leave his home, and his parents un¬ 
willingly acquiesced in his determination. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Nothing had been learned of the stranger 
vUo h&d rescued Mcena from the river, and, 
notwithstanding Rupert’B gratitude, he felt irri¬ 
tated and disturbed at the frequent desire she 
expressed to meet her deliverer. 

“It is very strange, Rupert, that -wo have 

never beheld the person to whom I am so much 
indebted,” said Meena, as she was ono morning 
walking with Rupert by the Btream which had 
so neatly proved fatal to her. The subject was 

never a pleasant one to him. and ho answered 
rather pettishly that it was probably somo pass¬ 
ing traveler. 

“I do so want to see and thank him,” cried 
Meena, enthusiastically. “What did ho look 
like, Rupert? Was he old, or was he young? 
You saw him long enough to know how ho 
looked, yet you will never describo his appear¬ 
ance.*’ 

“You cannot suppose, Mcena, that at a mo¬ 
ment of such excitement, when her I held dearest 
on earth lay apparently dead before me, T should 
make a very close observation of her preserver, 
although my heart is full of gratitude to him 
I should know him again certainly, and, if we \ 
ever meet, will endeavor to express my thanks 
to him, and wish I could, in any way, repay in 
some measure so vast an obligation.” 

As Rupert turned his eyes from Mcena at the 
conclusion of this speech, he suddenly started, 
his before pale face grew yet paler, and then 
flushed a3 if with unwonted agitation: ho hesi¬ 
tated for a moment, then, turning to his com¬ 
panion, said in a low, husky voice, “Your wish 
is at last gratified, Mcena, there is your pre¬ 
server—I cannot mistake him.” 

At a short distance from the youthful pair 
stood a gentleman, leaning against a tree. He 
had evidently been engaged in squirrel limiting, 
as a number of the little animals lay by liis side, 
and he now rested on his gun, apparently so 
absorbed in watching for more game that he 
heeded not the approach of the intruders. 

“Arc you sure it is he, Rupert?” whispered 
Meena, her face illumined with excitement and 
delight. “Oh! let me speak to him and thank 
him!” 

“Stay, Meena, and let me —as your brother —” 
The words seemed to produce a choking sensa¬ 
tion, bat after a moment, Rupert concluded the 
sentence, while, with a firm grasp, he restrained 
the impetuous girl from rushing forward. 

“Let mo thank him. As your brother, it is 
I who should do it.” 

The sound of their footsteps Becmed now first 
to reach the gentleman’s ear, and lie turned 


hastily round: his face flushed, then ho grow 
pale; while he stood as if undecided whether to 
advance or retreat. But tho hesitation was 
momentary, and with tho easy grace of ono to 
whom courts might bo familiar, he advanced 

toward tho young pcoplo, consoioua that ho was 
recognized. 

“We have long sought you, sir,” said Rupert, 
his fine face now only beaming with the intense 
gratitude which swelled his heart, as he con¬ 
tinued, “believe us not ungrateful for the deep 
obligation you rendered, that wo havo so long 
delayed our acknowledgments, but wo had no 
clue by which to discover you.” 

Mcena could no longer bo restrained by tho 
forms Rupert would observe, and, stretching 
out her hand to tho stranger, while her faco 
glowed with the excess of grateful emotion, she 
exclaimed, 

“Oh! let me thank you! But for you, sir, 
ray beloved parents and brother would now bo 
saddened by my loss. How shall we ever repay 
you for so generously risking your own life to 
save that of one entirely uhknown to you?” 

The gentleman took tho little hand that was 
extended, and, gently pressing it, ho replied, 

“Indeed, my dear young friends, you entirely 
over-rato the slight service I was able to render, 
but I rejoice to see that you, Miss Markland, 
havo not been a sufferer from the accident.” 

“You know us, sir,” cried Rupert. "Yet 
you would not give us the happiness of learning 
who was our benefactor, that wc might endeavor 
to express tho gratitude with which our hearts 
were filled.'* 

“I learnt from Dr. Wilmot who it was I had 
been so happy to assist,” returned tho stranger, 
with a smile—“and from him too I heard of tho 
young lady’s restoration.” 

“But my father and mother are earnest to 
sec and thank the preserver of their child,” 
cried Meena. “Will you not go with us and 
give them the delight of acknowledging the 
obligation? Or will you not tell us where they 
may find you?” 

There was an expression of melancholy on 
the countenance of the stranger, as ho gazed 
earnestly at the lovely speaker; and ho hesi¬ 
tated for a moment, ere he replied, “I am unfit 
at present, my dear young lady, to appear at 
your father’s; but I should value his acquaint¬ 
ance, although not for tho purpose of receiving 
acknowledgments which X nssuro you are un¬ 
merited. My residence is about five miles from 
this place, and my name is Clifford, and to re¬ 
ceive any of Mr. Markland’s family at my dwell¬ 
ing will be to mo a source of pleasure.” ;V Hd 
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then mode some allusion to his game, and, 
gathering it up, paid bis parting courtesies to 
the young people and left them. 

“Oh! Rupert, aro you not glad wo have seen 
him? Is he not a noble-looking man? Such 
eyes, and his figure so commanding—ho looks 
fitted to perform glorious deeds,” exclaimed the 
animated girl. But Rupert walked on in silence. 

“You do not speak, Rupert, what is tho mat¬ 
ter? Do you not admire Mr. Clifford?” 

“You leave no room for my admiration, 
Meena; yours is so overwhelming it will suffice 
for us both.” 

“Rupert!” cried Meena, in amazement, “what 
has come over you?” 

The youth’s faco was livid with agony, and 
his Becret trembled on his lips. 

“ Meena,” he began, in a voico so hollow she 
started in affright. At this moment they per¬ 
ceived Mr. Mavkland advancing. 

The unhappy young man suddenly grasped 
tho hand of his companion and frantically ex¬ 
claimed, 

“Meena, you must know all, if it seals my 
misery; but not now—at some future moment 
I must tell you—but do not—oh! do not let the 
acquaintance of an hour supersede in your heart 
tho tried affection of years!” 

Agitated und alarmed at Rupert’s manner, 
Meena would have questioned him; but Mr. 
Markland had now reached them, and before 
bIiq could utter a syllable, Rupert had disap¬ 
peared. 

To Mr. Marklapd’s anxious inquiry at her 
agitated manner, Meena felt, she knew not why, 
that nothing should be said of Rupert; but her 
account of tho meeting with the stranger who 
had rescued her was a sufficient explanation of 
(he emotion sho evinced. 

“Mr.Clifford!”cried Mr.Markland, on listen¬ 
ing to Media's recital. “It was, then, our new 
neighbor who so miraculously appeared for your j 
preservation.” 

“You know him, then, dear father. Why ] 
havo wc not heard of him before?” j 

“Do not be In such a hurry, my little girl, to \ 
get all the news,” replied Mr. Markland, laugh- ; 
ing. “It is only sinco you walked out this? 
morning Hint I learned Mr. Clifford had pur-; 
chased Mr. Barrett’s elegant plantation. To i 
whisper a secret in your car, Meena, it is said s 
that your cruelty has so preyed upon poor ij 
George, thnt his parents, who live only for ^ 
him, have determined to withdraw him from so ij 
dangerous a neighborhood; and Mr. Barrett $ 
has hastily concluded the sale of his plantation s 
to- Mr. Clifford, who is reported to be also a •' 


millionaire. Mr. Barrett is going, with his wife 
and son, to Europe, in tho next steamer.” 

Meena, who really felt much friendship for 
George Barrett, expressed her sorrow at such 
intelligence, and her hope that the part which 
^ concerned herself was without foundation. 

I Rupert did not appear until the family assem¬ 
bled at dinner, and ho was, then, doomed to 
listen throughout the meal to tho extravagant 
praises of Mr. Clifford. Mr. Markland had not 
^delayed a moment, after Mcena’s information, 
% to call upon her preserver, and returned home 
| in a state of delightful excitement at the new 
\ friend and neighbor they had acquired. 

J As 60on ns she could get an opportunity to 
< speak, Meena eagerly inquired of her father if 
J he saw Mrs. Clifford. 

; “I may sec her now, my dear,” said Mr. Mark- 
j! land, laughing heartily with an arch glance at 
^ the inquirer. “Why, Meena, what made you 
^ decide that Mr. Clifford had a wife?” 
t “He is old enough to have one, dear father, 
I am sure—for, although so very handsome, he 
must be at least forty.” 

“You young people think forty a very ad¬ 
vanced age,” continued Mr. Markland, still 
laughing. “But let nto tell you, Miss Meena, 
that Mr. Clifford is none too old for a beau 
yet—he is either a bachelor or a widower, and 
lives at that splendid place like a prince. He 
is far handsomer than any young man about 
here, and perhaps, Meena, by appearing aa 
attractive as possible, you may yet queen it 
j there as Mrs. Clifford yourself.” 

Rupert started to leave the table, but the gay 
reply of Meena arrested him. 

“Oh! papa, I havo no hope of effecting such 
a conquest; Mr. Clifford is a noble-looking 
man, but you must allow ho is not half so hand¬ 
some as Rupert, and I am determined never to 
marry a man one whit inferior to my brother— 
and then to think of one’s marrying a man old 
enough to bo their father—why, I should catch 
myself saying ‘yes sir’ and ‘no sir’ to him— 
no, indeed, papa, I am determined never to 
marry an old man. But Mr. Clifford would not 
thank ns for disposing of him tliu 3 summarily,” 
she continued, laughing merrily. 

“Well, my dear, you must tako your own 
way; but I can tell you Mr. Clifford made a 
great many inquiries about you, and said you 
resembled strongly a very dear friend—so if 
you should change your mind, I think his heart 
will not be impenetrable.” 

The few words uttered so playfully by Meena 
seemed to give new life to the desponding Ku- 
pert—eyo was for awhile illumined with it® 
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former brilliancy, niul a smile again played over 
his countenance | but these were speedily dis¬ 
pelled by the intimacy which commenced be¬ 
tween his family and Mr. Clifford; and it could 
not but bo evident, even to an uninterested ob¬ 
server, that Meena was the attraction which 
drew their new friend to the mansion of her 
father, his eye followed her wherever she moved, 
he would always select the seat nearest to her, 
and, by his varied and intellectual conversation, 
so enchain her attention that she willingly re¬ 
mained by him, and would ever greet his ap¬ 
pearance with a beaming smile of welcome. 

“Meena!” repeated Mr. Clifford, when, on 
the first day of his introduction, bo heard 
the namo pronounced by her mother. Mrs. 
Marklnud looked up, in surprise, and perceived 
her guest gazing steadfastly nt the girl, while 
his face was deadly pale: he seemed to recollect 
himself as his eye encountered that of Mrs. 
Marklnud, and apologized, saying, 

“Pardon me, madam—but your daughter’s 
name is uncommon—and it was borne by a 
mother I dearly loved.” 

Mrs. Mnrkland only bowed; but fbo circum¬ 
stance, slight as it was, considerably impressed 
her mind. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mee.va was, ono day, listening, with deep in¬ 
terest, to a recital of some adventure of Mr. 
Clifford’s, when, on raising her eyes, she beheld 
Rupert gazing at her with such intensity, and a 
face so haggard, that she started in affright, 
and, forgetful of all else, she hastened toward 
him, exclaiming, 

“\ou arc ill, dearest Rupert—wliat has be¬ 
fallen you?” 

The unhappy youth drew her arm within his 
own and slowly left the room. Mr. Clifford 
looked pityingly’- after them, and tears gathered : 
in the eyes of Mrs. Maryland as she watched 
their retreating figures. 

Rupert trembled so that Meena was obliged! 
to support him, although little loss agitated her- • 
self; for there was something in his manner; 
which thrilled her heart with apprehension as ! 
he drew her into the library. ■ 

"I must speak, Meena, I must know and ro- i 
v «al nil, though death and destruction should j 
he the consequence. I shall go mad to remain ; 
longer in this state of uncertainty. Answer i 
me ’ ho continued in a solemn and imprcFsivo j 
tone, “answer me—nnd truly, by all your hopes j 
of happiness—will you marry Mr. Clifford?” ! 

‘What do you mean, Rupert, that you act so ? 
Strangely V* cried tho astonished girl. ‘‘Oh! $ 


tell me, my beloved brother, what has thus agi¬ 
tated you?” 

“Call me not by that bated name,” be cried: 
“I abjure it forever—would that I had never 
heard it! But you do not answer me—tell me, 
Meena, without equivocation—will you marry 
Air. Clifford?” 

“Rupert, dear Rupert, what lias happened?” 
exclaimed the horror-struck girl, now fully con¬ 
vinced that his senses had forsaken him. Oh! 
tell me, my precious brother, what has afflicted 
you?” 

“Will you still call mo so?” ho exclaimed: 
“have I not abjured tho title? I am no brother 
of yours! I havo worshiped you through life— 
yet you will forsake me—you will leave rae to 
marry this detested man!” 

“What can you mean, Rupert? I will marry 
no one—never marry if you disapprove it— 
certainly,” she added, in a calm voice, “I will 
never marry Air. Clifford.” 

“You promise me, Alcena,” ho cried, eagerly, 
“you solemnly promise mo never to marry 
him?” 


“I will promise you that, or anything, if you 
will only bo calm; but wliat can have caused 
you to be so agitated, my darling brother?” 

“Again that hateful sound. Aleena, will you 
not believe me, I am not your brother—you are 
no child of’my parents!” 

Meena, for a moment, gazed at him in speech¬ 
less agony: then, exclaiming, “No child of your 
parents? Who then am I?” She staggered and 
would have fallen, had not Rupert caught her 
in his arms, and strained her convulsively to 
his breast. 

“Do not weep, my own idolized Alcena,” he 
cried, as tho tears now streamed down her 
cheeks—“do not weep, but promise to render 
me happy by becoming, in reality, their daughter. 
Oh, Meena! you know not how I have worshiped 
you—the torture I have endured when I wit¬ 
nessed such devotion in others as I was with¬ 
held from paying. Saj’, Meena, will you not 
generously repay mo for the misery I havo 
suffered, by giving me that heart which is abovo 
all price?” 

“I cannot realize what you tell me, Rupert,” 
returned Meena, faintly; “spare me now, I en¬ 
treat you, and let me get more calm, ere you 
say more.” 

It was bliss to Rupert to bo allowed to support 
the weeping girl, and they sat there in silence, 
her head reclining on his shoulder, while his 
arm encircled her waist, until the entrance of 
Airs. Alarkland amused Aleena, and she started, 
ns if detected in wrong, from tbe arms of Rupert. 
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‘ “ dear children, I have sought you every- ^ dinner passed very differently from their usual 
Vf}iere>” cried Mrs. Markland, as she entered. \ social meals. 

feared you were ill, Rupert, when you took^ As Mr. Markland had promised, ho talked with 
your Bister from the room, and, as soon as Mr .} Meena of the paBt, described the first moment 
Clifford left, I came in search of you." j he had seen her, and the view he had obtained 

Rupert felt that Meena trembled as the name > of her dead mother. But he passed over tig 


of “sister" fell from his mother’s lips. 


sad, rude burial, only saying he Lad again en. 


“Mother," he said, solemnly, “I have been!; countered her, weeping, in the street, and that 
iU—ill, almost to distraction; it remains with £ from that time eho had been cherished cquafy 
this dear one and my parentB, to give me life, ^ with his own Rupert. 

and hope, and happiness. I have told Meena J “And now, Meena," he continued, “will job 
all, mother— I have told her she is not your> grievo ub by disowning us ns parents? Went 
child, that I may sue her to become so. Will $ you to becomo, indeed, our daughter—by render- 
you not receive her anew, as a daughter, my i ing Rupert happy, you will make us so. : 
mother—os the idolized wife of your son?" $ “Ob, my more than father!” cried she; “nr 
“Willingly, gladly, my Rupert, if you cani; whole life will be inadequate to prove mygrati- 
prevail on her to becomo so,” cried Mrs. Mark- ^ tudo; but spare mo now on this subject—all 
land; “but you are ngitating her too much, now; { so strange—so wonderful—so unexpected!" 
lot her go with me and endeavor to recover from l Mr. Markland suffered her to leave him, and, 
the effects of your impetuosity.” And, with a * in the retirement of her own room, Meena songit 
mother’s tenderness, Mrs. Markland led the ^ that composure Bhe so much needed 
trembling girl to her chamber, nor left her till i; In her early walk, the ensuing morning, 
she was soothed and composed. v Meena again met Rupert. What arguments he 

“How blind we have been!” exclaimed Mr. > used to comfort her, wo may not reveal; but 
Markland, when ho had listened to his wife’s j certain it is, that, although her manner vu 
recital. “Well, it is not wonderful that Rupert ij somewhat agitated on her return to the lions*, 
should have bestowed his heart on her, when 5 it was less sorrowful than on the preceding dar, 
ho knew she was not his Bister; for whom can he \ and her eyes again sparkled with a portion of 
find so fascinating, so perfect? But will she 5 their wonted brilliancy, 
give him her heart in return, or is ho to bo i The post-man’s horn sounded while the fanulj 
doomed to the misery of unrequited love?” i were at breakfast, and the servant soon enter*! 

“I think that lie cannot buc in Tain,” replied^ with tho letters and papers. Mr. Marital 
the mother, who felt that her son’s attractions jj turned them over, and, taking up one of un- 
must bo irresistible. | usual size and thickness, ho observed, in an 

When Meena appeared, on the summons to ^ accent of surprise, “From C-; I Hope they 

dinner, her eyes swollen with weeping, Mr. | have not raked up that troublesome law-sail 
Markland stood looking out of the window—he \ again. But this package must contain more 
turned ns she entered, and the next moment she | than ono musty parchment." And gathering 
was sobbing in his arms. \ U p his letters, lie retired to the library. 

“My darling little girl,” he exclaimed, press- j It seemed as if the mention of C-had us¬ 

ing her tenderly to his heart; “why this ogitn- j pressed all present with the idea of somethin 
tion? Are you not as fondly beloved as any 
child can bo? Let me wipe away these tears, 


and see you look cheerful again, or I Bhall begin 
to think you only loved us for tho name of pa¬ 
rent.” 

“OIi, you know not how dearly I love you!" 
cried the poor girl, weeping piteously. “But 
I do not belong to any one, oven my very name 
is unknown." 

“This is wrong, Meena; you havo long been 
our child, you must still remain so,” said Mr. 
Markland, kindly. “But sit down by me, now, 

and cat your dinner like a good girl, and we 
will then talk all this over quietly, and, I hope, 
in a manner to make you feel happy again." 

Ruport did not make his appearance, and the 


connected with Meena. Mrs. Markland andltf 
son involuntarily exchanged significant glance 
and Meena gazed at them both with a pale fart 
and trembling frame. The silence which ensue! 
was interrupted by a summons for Mrs. Mark- 
land from her husband. 

Left alone with Rupert, Meena, for the firs! 
time, seemed to realize that lie was not her 
brother; her eye sank beneath his impassion*! 
gaze, and in vain she essayed to speak, wHhtbt 
artless confidence she had been wont to do, of 
tho letter which sho Beemed intuitively con¬ 
vinced related to herself. But, as if reading 
her thoughts, Rupert replied to them, 

“It can only be a letter of business, dear** 
Meena; do not be thus agitated.” 
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Ere the girl oould gain composure to reply, { 
elie, too, was summoned to the library; and, in \ 
the hope of rendering her more calm, Rupert \ 
gaily exclaimed that ho was not going to bo the j 
only one excluded from a family party, and, \ 
drawing her arm within his own, he conducted J 
her into the presence of lm parents. $ 


CHAPTER V. k \ 
Tub mysterious package proved to be from \ 

Dr. Hanson, of C-, with whom Mr. Markland j 

badleft.his address, in the hope thnt some light 
might be thrown on the parentage of Mecna. J 
It stated that a few days previous, the doctor \ 
bad been called to attend a dying woman named \ 
Sarah Elland; that she appeared to have some¬ 
thing on her mind that caused her much dis¬ 
tress; and when convinced she could have no 
hope of recovery, had confessed to him, that, 
fourteen years before, Bho was one morning 
roused from her sleep by a strange gentleman 
knocking at her door and entreating her to go 
to a neighboring cottage, where a poor, young 
woman lay dead; that ho gave her a piece of 
gold to take care of the child of the deceased, 
which she promised to do; that as soon as the j 
gentleman left her she went to the cottage, and j 
the first object that attracted her attention was i 
a glittering ring on the finger of the corpse; that j 
this she hastily drew off and secreted in her j 
bosom; that, on searching the pockets of the ; 
deceased, she discovered a singularly wrought | 
purae containing several pieces of gold, which > 
she also secreted, and also a packngo of letters, ^ 
which wore with somo articles of wenring np- jj 
parel in a small trunk; that the lid of the trunk \ 
was marked E. C.; and that the letters and trunk \ 
she hid, lest they should impart somo knowledge s 
through which inquiry might be made for the j 
purge and ring. 1 

“The woman professed great penitence for \ 
the theft she had committed,” continued Dr. s 
Hanson’s letter. 11 She declared she had never < 
known any peace since that hour; that although > 
she spent the gold, she never could bring her- ij 
self to part with the purse and ring, but had $ 
kept them and the letters carefully hid, often l 
determining to seek me and relievo her con- ij 
science by revealing her crime, but had been < 
unable to gain resolution to do so until the \ 
terror of death wrung it from her. She en- \ 
treated me, finally, if I knew where the gentle- ^ 
tain was who took the’ child, to send the articles £ 
immediately to him and beg him to forgive her.’' ^ 
hr. Hanson proceeded to say, * 

' ^ therefore, sir, forward you such of the s 
articles os I can enclose in a letter according 5 
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to tho address you left with me, and sincerely 
hope, if tho little orphan is still living, thoy 
may afford a cluo by which to discover with 
whom she is connected.” 

"With all the tenderness of parental love, did 
Mr. and Mrs. Markland make known the con¬ 
tents of the letter, and put into tho hands of 
tho agitated Mecna theso mementoes of her 
mother, which, with truo delicacy, they had 
forborne to examino; and when, by their kind¬ 
ness and caresses, the poor girl had regained 
somo degreo of composure, they silently left tho 
room, motioning to Rupert, who unwillingly 
followed their example. 

Feeling tho relief of thus being at liberty to 
indulge her emotions, Mecna sat with the tears 
streaming down her cheeks, gazing at the un¬ 
opened packet: at length, witli trembling hands 
and a silent appeal for strength in her painful 
task, slio broke the seal. 

Somo half dozen letters were bound together 
with a ribbon, another littlo folded paper com¬ 
pleted tiie contents. As Mecna tremblingly 
surveyed the letters, which she expected would 
reveal the tale of her birth, a secret awe stolo 
over her, and hesitatingly she glanced at the 
superscription as if she wero invading ihc con¬ 
fidence of her mother, whose form was now 
mouldering in ihc grave! 

In a bold, manly hand, on the outside, was 
written “Mrs. Ellen Warclmm, London.” 

“I cannot, must not read them!” exclaimed 
the girl, as she hid her face In her hands. A 
step aroused her, and, looking up, sho beheld 
Mr. Clifford entering the room. 

“Good heavens!” ho exclaimed, alarmed at 
the deathly iiuo of her countenance, “you are 
ill, Miss Markland—let me call assistance.” 

Meena attempted to speak, but, overpowered 
with emotion, she burst into’tears. 

Shocked at her agitation, Mr. Clifford ad¬ 
vanced toward her and was about to speak 
soothingly to her, when ho turned deathly pale, 
his eyes fixed on the letters before him. Mecna 
gazed at him in amazement as ho again moved 
hastily toward her, and, grasping both her 
hands, lie exclaimed, “Who arc you? Mock 
me not. Tell me, how came these into your 
possession?” Ho seized tho letters as he spoke. 

Trembling and affrighted, anticipating sho 
scarcely knew .what, Meena could only gasp 
forth, in almost inarticulato accents, 

“They were my mother's.” 

“My God, I thank thee!” he cried, catching 
her rapturously in his arms—“my heart did not 
then deceive me—thou art indeed my child—my 
own, my long lost Meena!” ; 
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Overpowered by such conflicting emotions, 
Meena Bunk almost senseless into the armB of 
her father. 

At this moment Rupert Mnrkland entered, 
and for a moment stood os if petrified at the 
scene boforo him; then rushing furiously toward 
Mr. Clifford, ho exclaimed, 

• ‘‘Unhand that young lady, sir, or-” His 

speech was cut short by the renewed exclama¬ 
tions of Mr. Clifford, who, without appearing to 
notice the entrance of the youth, continued, 

“And thy mother? Oh! my child, tell me of 
her! Of my wife!” 

As Meena raised her head at this adjuration, 
she beheld him, who had so loved her when lie 
believed her a friendless orphan, and gently 
extricating herself from the encircling arms of 
her father, she extended her hand to the aston¬ 
ished youth, saying, 

“You,'Rupert, will assist me to reveal all to 
my newly-found parent; and oh! my father, let 
the love of your child help to console you for 
the sorrows you have sustaiued, for all that you 
have yet to suffer!” 

“I see it all,” cried Mr. Clifford, “you would 
not thus have evaded replying lmd sho been 
spared—but God has been very merciful—let 
me not murmur, but blc93 Him that He has re¬ 
stored my child!” 

Wo pass over (he delight and surprise of Mr. 
and Mrs. Markland, when informed of the dis¬ 
covery of Meena’s father, one so every way de¬ 
serving of her filial duty, and proceed to relate 
the events which separated her parents. 

Ellen Halford was tho daughter of a wealthy 
banker in London, and had just entered her 
sixteenth year when she first met Henry Clif¬ 
ford. A mutual attachment soon took place, 
but ho was poor, and when he dnred to sue tho 
rich Mr. Halford for the hand of his heiress, ho 
was repulsed with disdain, and Ellen forbade to 
think of him more. 

For a time, Ellen obeyed tho mandate of her 
stern father and refused to infect Henry; but at 
last, overcome by his importunities and her own 
ardent love, she consented to sec him. One in¬ 
terview led to another, and finally to an elope¬ 
ment, and tho imprudent young couple were 
indissolubly united ero Mr. Halford was aware 
of Ellen’s absence from his country-seat, where 
she had gone with her mother and a large party 
of friends. 

Words cannot describe his rage whon in¬ 
formed of tho event. He accused his wife, a 
gentle, timid woman, of conniving at his daugh¬ 
ter’s disobedience; and solemnly vowed that, 
uuloss Ellen would consent to leave her husband, 


she should never ngain enter his presence, h 
was in vain she wrote, and through the inter¬ 
cession of friends plead for pardon: the father 
was inexorable. Mrs. Halford secretly met, 
forgave, and blessed her daughter, but this was 
discovered by her husband, and he peremptorily 
forbade her to repeat it. 

Henry Clifford was descended from a noble 
family, but lie had no wealth to reconcile the 
connection to ono to whom wealth was nn idol 
When Ellen was seventeen years old, the little 
: Meena was born, and Mr. Clifford found him¬ 
self, with a wife and child to support, involved 
in difficulties and embarrassments. 

It was at this time, when an old friend of hi« 
j proposed their embarking together for America, 
offering to pay Henry’s expenses to their de¬ 
stined port, to be refunded when lie had amassed 
sufficient wealth to pay it with convenience. It 
| was agony to Mr. Clifford to part with his be* 

; loved wife and child; but poverty was advancing 
: with rapid strides, and after so far succeeding is 
reconciling the weeping Ellen to his departure, 

; that she no longer opposed it openly, ho arranged 
: everything os much for her comfort ns possible. 

: put the little remaining of Ins earthly posses- 
: sions into her hands, nnd promising she should 
: come to him as Boon ns lie had acquired suS- 

■ cient for the expense of her voyage, he hade her 
i wlmt was destined to be a last farewell. 

j Misfortune pursuod him nfter his arrival in 
; America, but he wrote regularly to his wife. 

; endeavoring to comfort her under their trying 

• separation, and transmitting to her small earns, 

| by which she was enabled to live, while lie often 

• deprived himself of the necessaries of life to 
: supply her wants. Nearly three years Henry 

■ Clifford dragged on this miserable life, separated 
i from all he held dear on earth, when he received 
| a letter from his wife, which, while it gave him 
i tho delightful hope of a speedy reunion, yctci* 
Icited tho utmost anxiety. She informed him 
»that an opportunity was now offered her to crow 
5 (ho Atlantic with a lady who sought her as a 
j companion; that they were to sail for 

; Orleans, whero it would be easy for her to get 
j to him: she had, therefore, accepted Mrs.lVil* 
| ton’s offer, as she should be under respectable 
\ protection, and thus expedite their reunion, 
i No mention was made of tho name of the 
5 vessel in which they were to sail, and Mr. CM 
| ford had not the slightest clue to guide himn 
i his after search for his wife and child. 

J For a time, Henry waited as patiently as i 
> was possible for him to do, in tho hope of hear 
s ing of his wife’s arrival in New Orleans. ^ 
•> no such tidings reached him. Fortune, whi 
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had bo long frowned, seemed now becoming 
more propitious, and lie soon found himself 
possessed of a sufficient sum to enable liim to 
search for his wife and child, and in an agoniz¬ 
ing stato of uncertainty lie departed for New 
Orleans; but here all his efforts to discover his 
lost treasures were ineffectual. Almost frantic 
lie now Bailed for London, but here again his 
search was fruitless; the home where he had 
placed Ellen was no longer there, the old build- 
iugs were displaced by new ones, and no one 
knew anything of Mrs. Wareham, which was 
the name Ellen had assumed on her husband’s 
departure, as sho declared that of Clifford should 
not be known under circumstances so depressed 
and unfortunate. 

. Frustrated in every attempt to find his wife, 
Mr. Clifford now came to the desperate resolu¬ 
tion of going to her father and upbraiding him 
with his unnatural cruelty. But here, too, all 
wns changed. Mr. Halford was dead. On his 
death-bed ho too late repented his sternness to 
3iia only child, and, with his blessing, bequeathed 
to her and her heirs the immense wealth ho had 
so long labored to obtain. 

Mrs. Halford was living, but broken-hearted 
and olouo. She had seen and blessed her 
daughter and grandchild the day before they 
sailed for America; but her after efforts to learn 
tidings of them lmd proved equally fruitless 
with Mr. Clifford’s. She soon after died, leav¬ 
ing him all the property she lmd received from 
her husband, while that devised to Ellen still 
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remained in trust, should she or her child ever 
appear. 

“Years have passed,” continued Mr. Clifford, 
“and still the hope has clung to mo that I might, 
ono day, discover my lost treasures. "Wealth 
seemed to flow in in abundance when I no longer 
sought or valued it. A brother of my mother’s 
returned from India laden with riekps, but with 
shattered health, and his life was speedily ter¬ 
minated. Ere his death he discovered mo, and 
I had the melancholy satisfaction of soothing' 
tho last days of my sole remaining relative. Ho 
left me all his vast possessions. But wealth is 
inadequate to happiness; indeed it appeared but 
an aggravation to my sorrow, when it could no 
longer benefit my wife and child. 

“It seemed as if at New Orleans, if any where, 
I might sometime gain tho intelligence my heart 
so desired, and here at length I determined to 
remain. God has mercifully restored my child. 
My Ellen—my wife!” Ilis voice failed him, 
but the sobs of his Mecna mingled with his own, 
and in the sympathy and devotion of his lovely 
daughter the long sorrowing man found peace. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marklnnd experienced a rich 
reward for the benevolence they had extended 
to a desolate orphan, nnd Mr. Clifford felt that 
he had secured every earthly happiness for his 
darling one, when, after tenderly’embracing tho 
blushing girl, he resigned her to the guardian¬ 
ship of the cmnptured Rupert, and solemnly 
entreated the blessing of the Almighty on both 
his children. 
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MRS. REED’S MISTAKE. 


44 Don't worry about me," ho answered, pleas¬ 
antly. " I shall bo well taken care of. Good 


morning. 

With this ho closed the door, and went up to 


BT OEOROB “ ■ HARD. hU ^ 

“ What does this mean, mother!** asked Fhilip, 
Mrs. HEBnERT Reed had two very disagree- pas hing back his plate, and rising hastily from 
able tasks before her to perform. That was why ^ 


she stood so long arranging the ribbons of her «, j t mcang ^at I cannot be burdened with the 


jaunty lacc cap, and smoothing down the folds oW man ^ i ocger> Nothing more.’ 


« Why, Mrs. Wells, I'm glad to see you,” 
said Mrs. Reed, rising and extending her hand 
to the bustling, portly little woman. 

“Thank you,” returned Mrs. Wells. “But 
have you heard the gossip ? I’m sure not for it 
is bnt just out.** 

“Gossip!” repeated Mrs. Reed, wonderingly. 

« Yes, thongh for my life 1 can’t make any¬ 
thing very straight of it. Annie Weston gave it 
to me an hour since. Well to begin with, there’s 


of her dark rich morning-dress, after the break- *<Ihope not, in Heaven’s name! I should to be a wedding—a splendid wedding—at our 


fast-bell had rung long and lustily. She dread- j t waa CD ough. I trust your conscience is church at ten o’clock 1” 


ed what she felt herself called upon to say. First, at case j 


she most inform her uncle—a white-headed old “Perfectly, my son. Sit down, if yon please, 


man, who had been iu her house for several j have something to say to you. Will you tell 
months—that he must look somewhere else for a m0 whero yo|1 gp^ your cve nings lately V* 


home; she did not feel that it was her duty to philb chanced color. He was not expecting 


take care of him. Secondly, she must say to this. The subject was a tenner one. no oent i 


her son Philip, that he was greatly demeaning 
himself by paying so much attention to a mere 
nobody—a poor school-teacher, who lived in a 


hi 9 eyes to the carpet, for a moment, then raised 
them to his mother’s face. * j 

“I was twenty-one years of age, threo years 


bit of a cottage, and supported a widowod moth- since, if I remember rightly,” ho answered. 


er with her earnings. Furthermore, she must “I am aware of the fact; but I should never 


“ Indeed ! Do you know anything of the 
parties!” 

“ Nothing at all. That is the queerest of it. 
It seems that a rich old gray-beard has made a 
poor girl—poor, but very, exceedingly beautiful— 
his heiress, and that she is about to marry into 
ono of our highest families. The young gentle¬ 
man's people idolize her, and are perfectly insane 
with joy. 0, I suppose it’s a grand affair. 
Wont yon dress, and drive down to the church 
with me! Be as expeditious ns possiblo, that we 


say to her sdn Philip, that such a proceeding up- have guessed it from your actions. Yon conduct may get a good seat. 0,1 forgot to say that the 


on his part was against her express wishes; and 
she Bhould be greatly incensed if ho did not pay 
the strictest attention to all that she had been 
pleased to say on the subject. 

This, I repeat, waB all very disagreeable to 


yourself more like a youth of eighteen.” 

The young man bowed, and bit his lip. 

44 You are pleased to be complimentary,” ho 
said, smiling a little bitterly. 


old follow—the one worth the money I mean— 
is fitting the young couple up an establishment 

on T-Street in almost royal magnificence. 

There is to be a great wedding sapper there to* 


I am pleased to speak plainly to you, os a n ;ght. Be spry as you can, Mrs. Reed. There, 


Sirs. Reed. Her uncle would grow pathetic over mother should speak to her son. I have your ] et me assist you in tying yonr bonnet, I think 


what Bhe had to say to him; he would remind 
her of the time, when she used to sit upon his 
knee, a little, orphan child, with no home but the 
one ho could give her; he might ask her if this 
was her gratitude; and what she hoped in her 
age, if Bho turned away from him in his! 

Her son Philip would get very angry—he was 
proud and high-hearted—he would, in all human 
probability, Bay a great many bitter things to her; 
he would praise his plebeian divinity in the high¬ 
est terms, and, perhaps, end by declaring that 
he should consult his own tastes in the matter, 
and not hers! 

Mrs. Reed’s nerves were weak, but, she must 
do her duty. So she went down to the break- 


highest good at heart, and shall expect you to we shall have ample time. How much I do en* 


abide by my counsellings.” 

44 Well, what are they!” he asked, impatiently. 
“I must know that first.” 

44 Bat my first question remains unanswered. 
Where do you spend your evenings!” 

“In a place, both pleasant and respectable.” 

44 To you!” 

“To me, mothtf, to every one, there is not a 


person living—” 

“ Be quiet, Philip,” broke in Mrs. Reed, hold- 


joy this! Don’t you, Mrs. Reed 1” 

Mrs. Reed said, “ Yes,” and buttoned her furs 
up closely about her throat, while she*was 
speaking. 

44 Isn’t it fanny that there are no names out ?” 
asked Mrs. Wells. 

44 Very funny, indeed 1” 

44 0, the old man is so very rich! People nev¬ 
er knew half about it until a few days ago. There, 
step right into the carriage. Jaraea, drive as fast 


ing her hand to her head, nervously, “ There is j 0a possibly can to our church. Indeed, ] 
no use in getting boisterous. It can all be sum- ,j 0 en j 0 y this to ranch, Mrs. Reed 1” 


med np in a few simple words. Yon are forget¬ 
ting yourself and your station by seeking corn- 


fas t-room. Her uncle and son were there before p an y beneath you. I do not say bat this pale- 


Mrs. Reed smiled, and looked out of the car' 
Hugo window. 

“ It is Baid, too,” burst out Mrs. Wells, agair 
44 that the old gentleman has been treated rathei 


her, seated before the warm, cheery fire. It was f acc ^ gi r ] w ho haB won upon your boyish fancy, «that the old gentleman has been treated rathei 

a pleasant little place. The sunlight streamed ia well enough. I do not doubt thaTshe is, bnt shabbily by some of his wealthy relations, ani 

in at the windows, and Bickered across the nice- 8 {j e is not your equal; and you wrong both your- t fiat ne taxes uus very qmiuu way ox iwcuguig 

. ly-sct table. -From the massive coffee urn, a do- 8e lf and her when you treat* her as such. This himself.” 

lightful aroma was diffused through the room, intimacy can never result in anything serious. I •• Indeed 1” was the faint reply. 

Mrs. Reed glanced around with a complacent desire that it should bo broken off. I am quite «Do Bee the throngs of people in this street 

smile upon her hard, finely-cut features. Should in earnest about it.” How it has been noised about. I don’t care, 1 


tfiat ne taxes uus very qixuxui wuy or roveugxug 
himself.” 

44 Indeed 1” was the faint reply. 

“Do Bee the throngs of people in this street 
How it has been noised about I don’t care, I 


she speak her mind, then! No, not until break- 44 If it,is a boyish fancy, it will die of itself, shall insist on occupying my own pew at any ! 


fast was over, she thought, taking her place at mother,” said Philip. 44 1 think we can both af- rate, even if I have to turn the governor out of 


the head of the table. 


ford to wait, I am 8uro I am not afraid, and my Jt I*m sure we shall see the most beautiful bride 


44 Coming events cast their shadows before,” I 6 afety, ob you look upon it, is the most deeply 0 f the season, Mrs. Reed. It lackB just half an 


is an old saying. For this reason, perhaps, the 
sumptuous meal was a silent one. The blue 


threatened.” 

44 There is no use in parleying, Philip. You 


eyes of the old man—which had all the summer nnderstand me. Shall it be as I wish!” 


of his life saved in their kindly depths—were bent “I will act honorably. I will promise yon 


steadily npon his plate. Mrs. Eeed thought his that. A eon's honor should lie very near a 
hand was unusually tremulous as he raised his mother’s heart.” 


coffee to his lips. Philip’s face—and a finer one 
is seldom seen—wore a grave, perplexed look. 


There were several attempts mado to start a little 8a id. 


Mrs. Reed’s eyes flashed for the firat time. 

44 1 never allow any one to trifle with me,” sht 


breakfast table conversation. Mrs. Reed said I «Neither do I. Will you be so kind ns tc 


it was a beautiful morning. Philip bowed. The foot to Uncle William. He may need yon. It’f 
old man bowed. She Baid that she had thought quite time for mo to be down town. Good mom 


hour of the ceremony.” 

The carriage stopped before the chnrch, and 
the two ladies alighted. 

“Follow me; 1 will make a way through the 
crowd,” said Mrs Wells, elbowing her way along. 
“ I shall certainly find my way to my own pew 
in spite of everything. Isn’t this delightful.” 

Mrs. Reed thought it waa anything but this, 
yet she was too polite to disagree with her 
friend, so sho zmiltu, and*Leld fast to her bonnet 
with both hands, saying: 

“ Very delightful 1” 

The seat was reached at last, thanks to Mrs- 


wens s mimiiauie perseverance, anti iwo or iura» 


the night before that it looked like a storm. | ing. I will dine at the hotel, to-day.” | The seat was reached at last, thanks to Mrs- 

44 Indeed!” said Philip. Mrs. Reed made an inettectuai attempt to wensa lninmaoie perseverance, anti iwo or wra 

An hour later he could have remarked, drily, j speak again, but Philip closed the door of the misses very unceremoniously elbowed out of it. 

that the signs were not to be wondered at. That! breakfast room very unceremoniously, and stalk- By-and-by the crowd grew still and expectant, 

the storm had come. j ed through the hall into the street. Mrs. Reed could almost hear her own heartbeat. 


the storm had come. 

44 She didn’t think from present appearances, 


Mrs. Reed could almost hear her own heartbeat. 


For a whole hour, the anxious mother walked The half hour waa most gone. Would the wed- 


that the coming winter would be a very severe j nervously up and down the breakfast-room, ding party ever come ! What made her tremble 


one.' 

“Neither did he.” 

The old man answered this time. Mrs. Reed 


thinking of her undntiful son, and trying to de- J so! She was thinking of Philip, poor, anxious 
vise a plan by which she could bend his stubborn mother! She wondered if he waa there. She 


will. None occurred to her, and, in consequence, looked about, he waa nowhere to bo seen. He 


smiled. She waa particularly favored by this. 8 he grew more and more flurried and troubled, might be in another part of the church. She 


It led the way to the very subject which she wish¬ 
ed most to approach. 

“Where do yon intend to spend the winter. 


till at last she waa in a perfect fever of excite- felt almost sure that she should see him. There 


ment. A servant came into the room and clear- was a heavy rumbling of carriages in the street; 


ed the table, bnt she did not notice; another a pause at the church door; a stifled whispering 


uncle!” she asked, aa she drew her knife, sharp- 1 came and replenished the fire; again the door rippled through the crowd; the rich, solemn t< 


ly, through the juicy steak upon her plate. 

Where did he intend to spend the winter! 
The question whizzed through his brain like a 
ballet It was lucky for him that he waa sitting 


opened, and this time her uncle made his appear- 0 f t hc organ broke out upon the air, in a grand 


ance, equipped for n journey. Her eyes brightened, anthem. 


“Are you going, so soon ? “ she asked. 


“Yea, I'm going down on < 


Mrs. Reed kept her gaze fixed upon the broad 


■ Street to Msfe. The party walked slowly, along to the al¬ 


ias tead of standing, because for the moment he stop a few weeks with an old school-mate. Don’t ^ Of a sudden Mrs. Wells felt the graap of 


was stricken so senseless—almost helpless. The fret about me.” 


massive silver fork dropped from his trembling 


Street!” repeated airs. Keen. 


hand. The blue eyes, so full of Bummer, grew "Let me Bee, what is your friend’s name !” 


misty and dim, as though hazy autumn-time was 
beginning to look np from their depths. Where 
did he intend to spend the winter? This from 
the woman whom he had loved and cherished 
through a helpless, weary orphanhood ? Present¬ 
ly a smile broke over his face. 

44 Thank God 1” he thought, 44 living seventy- 
five years, he had never before met with such 
ingratitude 


“ Hatmer—Mrs. Halmer!” 

44 Has she a daughter Lizzie ?” 

“Yes.” • 

44 What in the world pnt it into your old head 
to go there!” exclaimed Mrs. Reed, quite for¬ 
getting herself. “ I'm sure you are welcome to 
stay here as long as you please, instead of going 
there. Does Philip know anything about it?” 


her friend fixed firmly upon her arA. But she 
could not take tier eyes train uie Dnue w learn 
what troubled her. 

“My son Philip!” gasped Mrs. Reed, sinking 
back in her seat and clasping her hands over her 
eyes. “What a terrible mistake!” 

“ 0 my good heavens 1” exclaimed hire. 
Wells. 44 Isn’t this really splendid ? Your son. 
And as I live, it’s your nncle who is giving away 
the bride. Don't faint, please! What a veil 
she wears, do look, just a moment Isn’t she 


“0 yes, he proposed it to me. It’s very beautiful? What a lucky woman you—don’t 


“ What was that you said, mother?” inquired pleasant and comfortable. Call round and see faint, Mrs. Reed 1 0, what a romance I’m in! 


Philip, her words having just broken thronghthe 
deep study which he was in. “ Where ia Uncle 


“No, not there; bnt haven’t yon been a little 


And yon didn’t know a thing of it!” 

Tho bridal party turned away from the altar. 


William going to spend the winter? Isn’t the hasty about this? Wouldn’t it be better for The organ, as though a pulse of joy was beating 


question a strange one! 

The old man raised his eyes to Philip’s face. 
There was a world of thankfulness in their depths. 
He tried to ppcak, but his lips were dry, and not 
a single word went from them. 

“ Not very Btrango,” answered Mrs. Reed, 
blandly. 44 Of conrse he has some plan for the 
future.” 

Philip’s lip cnrled. 

“I had thought so myself,” he answered, 
44 and I had never for a moment dreamed that his 
plan would conflict with yours l” 


you to remain here with me 1” 


at its great heart, gave out peal after peal of 


44 No I thank you—no. I have an idea of grand delicious melody. It fell upon the ears of 


making Lizzie Halmer my heiress.” Mrs. Reed like a 

44 Your heiress!” she repeated, laughing drily, take She liad 
44 Let me congratulate her upon her possessions! duo r , and—lost! 
Yon are inclined to be facetions, Undo William.” 

44 Do you think so ? Perhaps I an* getting 
foolish. Good morning. I wish you much 
happiness.” 

[ 41 Good morning.” 

So they parted. The old man went to the car- I 
riage that was waiting for him, laughing and rub- 


Mrs. Reed like a dirgit She had made a mis¬ 
take She liad turned a millionaire from her 


Mrs. Reed smiled. Her features grew harder bing his hands together, his face glowing with 

than ever. She looked towards her ancle. Her smiles. Mrs. Reed continued her walk up and 


gaze was sharp and hard as steel. down the breakfas -room, her face aa scowling ! 

“ Yon want me to find another home. Is that and dark as a November morning, 
it!” he asked in a broken voice. - 

44 1 had thought yon wished to do so.” A week passed away. On the 

“ Mother!” said Philip, reproachfully. bright, cheerv day, Mrs. Reed sat 


A week passed away. On the morning of a 
bright, cheery day, Mrs. Reed ut alone in her 


44 It shall be as yon wish,” was the answer giv- elegant boudoir, her feelings qnite out of keeping 
en, more in sorrow than in anger. 44 1 shall be with the cheery splendor around her. She could 


well off in any place—in any place. I have no find no pleasure in anything she heard or saw, so 


feare.” 

He arose from the table as he spoke, and walk¬ 
ed slowly out of the room. 

44 Don't put yourself to any inconvenience, 
Uncle William, because you feel as thongh yon 


strong and deep was her anxiety for her son 
Philip. 

As she sat with her hands folded before her, 
looking steadily into the glowing fire, there was 
a hard ring at the street door, followed by a 


ought to leave us,” said Mrs. Reed, as he open- rustling of silks along the hall. 


"Good morning, Mrs. Reed,” began a voice, 


He looked for a moment into her hard, selfish at the same moment that her door was thrown 
fare, bnt his mild hlue eyes wasted their light open. “ I thought I’d csdl around and see you. 


upon marble. Her features did not change. 


j How pale you are looking!” 
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MY LAST GOVERNESS. 
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From Frascr’a Magazine. 

MY LAST GOVKISNKSS. 

I WAS in very great and perplexing want of 
a governess. Miss Thorold had just left me, 
to bo married to the rector of an adjoining 
parish, a match regarding which I shall ever 
consider myself to have acted in an heroic 
spirit of self-denial. Had I willed it, it 
would neither have come on, nor off. Mr. 
Simpson, but for my judicious assistance, 
would have never discovered beneath tho 
modesty with which they were concealed tho 
merits of tho young lady; nor would Miss 
Thorold, but for my subtie connivance, have 
over found means of meeting, or fascinating, 
so eligible an admirer. It was tho oniy 
match which I ever assisted in making, and 
I look back on it with the sort of satisfaction 
with which one learns to regard'thoso good 
deeds which have been done solely to con¬ 
tribute to tho happiness of others, with tho 
chance of their detracting from our own. 
She was a great loss to us all, ono which we 
were not likely readily to repair. IIow we 
succeeded in doing so it is my purposo now 
to relate. I had tried in vain, through nil 
tho private sources which were open to me, 
to hear of such a lady ns I required, when 
my eye caught the following advertisement 
in a highly respectable and strictly ecclesias¬ 
tical weekly newspaper:— 

“ The wife of a clergyman is desirous of 
recommending, ns governess in n gentle¬ 
man’s family, a young lady who has for some 
years had tho education of her own children. 
She is admirably qualified to give instruc¬ 
tion in music and drawing, and would tench 
French and Italian if required.” 

Tho advertisement attracted me: it did 
not promise any impossible combinations, 
nor did I demand them, having always more 
than ono governess for my girls, and among 
them generally two foreigners. Music and 
drawing were what I chiefly at this moment 
desired j if in addition I could secure the 
services of a well-educated woman who 
could read and write her own language, I 
felt that I should have obtained as much as 
I could reasonably expect from any single 
individual. 

Without delay I wroto to the lady who 
had inserted the advertisement; and finding 
that her prolcgic was still disengaged, I 
made arrangements that she should call upon 


mo at tho Burlington Hotel, where Mr. 
Chester and myself usually stay wlion in 
town. 

The morning after my arrival in London, 
at the appointed moment, bliss Morton, tho 
young lady referred to in tho advertisement, 
was announced. I always await such inter¬ 
views with some anxiety, ns ono knows not 
how great may bo tho results for good or 
evil of the connection which may nriso from 
them. I regarded tho young lady ns she en¬ 
tered with considerable interest. She was 
tall, but neither slight nor pale, as nro tho 
governesses who usually appear in tho pages 
of n story; nor diil sho appear sensitive to 
any superlative extent, as are, for tho most 
part, the heroines on such occasions. In¬ 
deed, sho appeared to bo more self-possessed 
than myself, and gave mo nt once, with very 
little cross-questioning on my part, tho very 
information about herself which I desired. 
Perhaps it is due to myself to state hero that 
I am not a fat, vulgar, purse-proud woman, 
us the reader, conversant in modern novels, 
has doubtless nt once pictured me, on bear¬ 
ing that I was about to engage n governess. 
Miss Morton was the daughter of a clergy¬ 
man, her age, sho told me, flvc-nnd-twenty 
(sho looked younger)! sho gave into my 
hands two notes—one from nil eminent wa¬ 
ter-color artist of tho day, tho other from an 
equally distinguished musician, both testify¬ 
ing in very high terms to her proficiency in 
their several arts. A piano was in tho room; 
I requested her to try it. Sho demurred 
slightly. 

“ I have no show pieces for these occa¬ 
sions,” sho said, smiling not unpleasantly. 

” Will you kindly play your minor scales ? ” 
I asked j " I should bo more satisfied with 
those.” 

She ployed them through with exquisite 
smoothness and precision. 

“ If you would indulgo mo with a few bars 
of this,” I said, placing before her nn an¬ 
dante of Beethoven. She complied readily. 
The first few notes were sufficient to assure 
me of her skill ns a musician j but for my 
own delight I suffered her to play on, until 
she paused of her own accord, asking if that 
would be sufficient, 

" Quito,” I answered, “ moro than suffi¬ 
cient. I linvo ono more request to make, 
Miss Morton. It may seem a strnngo ono j 
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but will you rend aloud to mo a pago out of 
this book—it is Knglisb.” 

She took up tho book with perfect sang¬ 
froid, and read with good pronunciation and 
considerable expression tho pnBsngo to which 
I pointed. It is a lamentable fact that few 
Knglisb girls can read or write. I had al¬ 
ways determined that mino should do both, 
and chosen their teachers accordingly. 

The only point on which wo seemed likely 
to disagree arose from the circumstnnco that 
I and my family did not habitually spend 
the season in town | but when I mentioned 
in extenuation that wo usually passed part 
of tho autumn and winter at llrighton, Miss 
Morton at once consented to my terms, and 
our engagement was concluded. 

I was lying on tho sofa, fatigued and pros¬ 
trate with tho exertions of tho morning (a 
very little tires mo greatly), when my hus¬ 
band returned from a business expedition 
into the city. 

“Well, Harriett,” ho asked, "what about 
your young friend? Will she do?" 

“ I have engaged her,” I replied j “ sho 
will come to Ashlield next week." 

“ And what is sho like—severo and un¬ 
compromising ns Miss Thorold, or light and 
coquettish as her short-lived predecessor?” 

“ Neither. Hire is thoroughly lady-liko in 
appearance and manner i handsome, I sup¬ 
pose, sho would be considered ns to tho for¬ 
mer, and pleasing, I dare say many people 
would call her in the latter.” 

“ A plain and disagrocablo womnn, I fore¬ 
see.” 

“ lly no means ; it is only that I cannot 
mako up my own mind ns to whether I can 
subscribe to what I am sure would bo tho 
general verdict in her favor.” 

It was not long before Miss Morton came 
to us. I happened to bo in tho hall on her 
arrival, and was struck by tho uir of quiet 
self-possession w ith which sho greeted mo, 
without for a moment withdrawing her at¬ 
tention from her luggage, of which she 
seemed to have brought a somewhat formid¬ 
able amount for tho wagonetto which had 
been sent to convey ber from tho station. 

“ Was not tho enrt thero for tho luggage, 
William ? ” I inquired, rather sharply per¬ 
haps, outraged that so heavy n load should 
havo been put upon tho somewhat light car¬ 
riage. 


" Yes, ma’am," said tho man, " but—” he 
hesitated to proceed. Miss Morton at onco 
concluded tho sentence for him. 

“ Hut I was particularly anxious to bring 
tboso few things under my own eye j tho 
rest nro following in the cart. Your servant 
is rather stupid,” sho continued, as we 
crossed the hall together j “ I could scarcely 
make him understand which were my pack¬ 
ages.” 

“ Wo do not consider him stupid,” I an¬ 
swered shortly, making my way towards tho 
drawing-room, and resigning my original 
intention of showing the young lady to her 
room in favor of one of tho housemaids. 
She needed plainly no encouragement which 
I could ofl'er towards making herself at homo 
in a strange house; indeed, if this wero to 
bo n specimen of tbe relations which were to 
subsist between us, I might rather bo puz¬ 
zled myself one day to bold my own. 

" You need not have doubted about her 
manners or appearance,” said my husband 
that evening. “ The first are quite those of 
good society, and the last would anywhere 
bo considered prepossessing. I should call 
her,” ho continued, “ a very handsome wo¬ 
mnn, ns well ns modest and well-mannered.” 

Well-mannered certainly sho was; hand¬ 
some, possibly; but modest, could the ad¬ 
jective bo applied as at all distinctively ap¬ 
plicable to lierP possibly so. 1’or nt the 
early dinner, which wo generally take our¬ 
selves nt one o’clock with our children and 
their governesses, Miss Morton sat next to 
my husband, and to him I had noticed that 
tho tones of her voice wero softened, and her 
accents far more deferential than to myself. 

Sho was, I ant bound to confess, an admi¬ 
rable instructress. My girls improved won¬ 
derfully under her tuition. It was not only 
that they played and drew better than be¬ 
fore, but tlicir tasto and feeling for art were 
educated and improved by her to un extent 
which I regarded with almost us much sur¬ 
prise ns pleasure. 

I had retired nt first in alarm from any 
thing approaching to companionship with 
Miss Morton, resolved to keep tho position 
which was duo to myself in my own house, 
and that sho should keep hers in like manner; 
but I found after a while that tho reserve in 
which I had entrenched myself was unneces¬ 
sary, and that it might bo undesirable. 
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Her duties had boon well performed j her 
conduct had been irreproachablo. It seemed 
incumbent on mo to express by something 
more of kindness and attention than I bad 
hitherto ventured to display, my approval 
and appreciation of what had already given 
mo so groat satisfaction. And so it carno 
about that Miss Morton bccamo not unfre- 
qucntly my companion in a drive or walk, 
and that she gradually assumed in a few 
months, by patienco and tact, the position 
which I am inclined to think that sho had 
at the first determined to secure by a coup 
At main. It may ho the proper thing—I 
dare say it is—that a governess should ho 
considered as ono of the family) hut with 
us this lias never been quito tho case. My 
husband is generally, more especially in tho 
hunting and shooting seasons, out of doors 
the whole day, and wo neither of us have yet 
arrived at that degree of unselfishness which 
would admit of disturbing, by the udmission 
of a third person, our evening iilc-h-iClc. 
"Whenever wo had company staying in tho 
house we had always made a point of invit¬ 
ing our governesses to join our evening cir¬ 
cle ; and likewiso on those rare occasions in 
which we exercised hospitality in tho form 
of a dinner-party. Miss Morton’s musical 
powers were so great an addition at such 
times to our resources in tho way of enter¬ 
taining our guests, that we could not hut 
feel grateful for the rare good nature with 
which she always was ready to exert them. 

I have described as well as I could in tho 
brief limits to which I intend to confine 
myself, the position of affairs, when my son 
Walter arrived at Ashfield from Oxford for 
the long vacation, lie was in his third 
year, and we were very proud of him, though 
I dare say many of our neighbors would tell 
you, with little cause) there was no proba¬ 
bility of his getting a “first” or a “second,” 
or even an honorary “fourth,” though there 
was, wo hoped (tremblingly), a reasonable 
prospect of his “getting through.” Our 
pride was therefore not based on his intel¬ 
lectual proficiency. I fear, indeed, when I 
come to analyzo it, that it was a poor pride, 
and that his being so tall and straight, so 
handsome, so frank and manly, had a good 
deal to do with it. Ho bade fair to be as 
good a rider as his father in the hunting- 
field ) while under his “ strokoship ” (if such 
a word be in uso) the Christ Church boat 


rose briefly and brilliantly to ho tho head of 
tho river. These were his triumphs. We 
shared them, and wero content with him ns 
ho was with his strong health, his active, 
hardy habits, his noble, unsuspecting nature, 
and singular unselfishness. 

As tho evo of his arrival drew nigh, I be¬ 
gan to fear that I might liavo acted unwisely 
in having suffered myself to bo drawn into 
relations so much nioro intimate than I had 
intended with Miss Morton. With all tho 
respect and regard which wo had entertained 
for Miss Thorold, sho had never been on 
such easy terms in our domestic circle ns 
her successor had become. The former had 
indeed studiously avoided, ns I had often 
remarked, any thing approaching to famil¬ 
iarity, preserving ever a quiet dignity in the 
reserve which she appeared to desire should 
subsist between her and ourselves. 

My husband laughed at my fears, and 
told me, with some show of truth, that I 
was ever meeting evils half-way, especially 
such ns seemed to menace Walter—that ho 
was too young to dream of entertaining ideas 
of marriage) that Miss Morton was too old 
for him, if ho wero not, and too sensible and 
well-principled, he was sure, to have such 
thoughts in her own head or put them in 
his. 

At our early dinner, when tho first meet¬ 
ing took place between Miss Morlpn and 
my son, I sat on thorns and found it diffi¬ 
cult to conceal tho disquietude which I felt. 
In spite of some delicate manonivring on 
my part, they sat upon the same side of tho 
table and next to one another. lie had al¬ 
ways been so attentive nmleonsidernto tow¬ 
ards Miss Thorold that it ought not to havo 
affected me in any way to see him exercise 
tho ordinary politeness duo from him on 
such nil occasion to her successor. Yet his 
most trivial remarks, his passing glances, 
wero watched by me with apprehension, and 
I longed to hear, and wondered whether ho 
would tell me, with his usual openness, tho 
result of his first impression respecting her. 
Yes, she was very handsome, very well 
dressed, very well mannered, I could not 
but acknowledge as I regarded her on this 
occasion. T'lio most severe matron in tho 
matter of sumptuary regulations could linvo 
taken no exception to the plain black silk in 
which she was dressed) yet how well it was 
made, how exquisitely it bccamo herj what 
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a contrast sho formed in it, with her dark 
luiir 60 simply arranged around her well- 
shaped head, to Mesdcmoiscllc Aubcry nnd 
llollinnn, her French and German fellow- 
laborers in the schoolroom. 

Nothing could bo more coldly indifferent 
than Miss Morton’s manner on this occa¬ 
sion. She scarcely responded so far ns or¬ 
dinary politeness required to his civilities 5 
her answers were short a,id repelling j in¬ 
deed, I thought that she discouraged almost 
unnecessarily his slight attempts at conver¬ 
sation. 

“ I don’t much liko your new governess, 
mother,” was Walter's first exclamation, 
when ho found himself in tho drawing-room 
with only his father and myself. 

‘‘Don't you? She is n very good gov¬ 
erness, nevertheless,” I replied, “ns you 
will say when you find what improvement 
your sisters have made in their music.” 

“Oh, I dare say; hut she is not half so 
pleasant to talk to as Miss Tliorold. When 
lire you going to ride, lather?” 

“ At three o'clock.” 

“Then I shall go nnd look at the young 
pheasants that Grace was telling 1110 about, 
and meet you in the stable-yard.” 

As he left the room I saw a quiet smile 
on Ailhur’s face. 

“ Not much mischief yet, you see,” he 
said. 

“No; I dare say it was very absurd to 
expect any,” I replied. 

The first impression mndo by Miss Mor¬ 
ton upon my son did not seem to wear off. 
In Miss Thorold’s day I had sometimes 
seen him join her and his sisters, of whom 
lie was very fond, in their walk. Now this 
never seemed to occur. It appeared to 1110 
indeed that Miss Morton carefully avoided 
nil hut the most strictly necessary inter¬ 
course between them. I began to have ns 
high nil opinion of her discretion ns of her 
accomplishments. 

One great difficulty which I have gener¬ 
ally experienced with governesses has been 
that of inducing them to take sufficient out¬ 
door exercise with their pupils. It has been 
nn especial aim with 1110 to bring up my 


for cold wntor niul for country walks. When 
for any reason tho children could not ac¬ 
company her, sho would go nnd loose Ueppo, 
tho great dog in the stable-yard, which had 
certain claims to bo considered of St. Her- 
nnrd extraction, nnd start with him over thn 
downs towards Aytou, our little post-town, 
which was a general object' for us all when 
in want of a walk. From such expeditions 
I have often watched her return, admiring 
ns sho came up tho avenue her plain nnd 
appropriate dress, well slung up out of tho 
dirt, of which she scarcely seemed to bring 
homo a spot even on the strong bools which 
fitted so marvellously her well-shaped feet. 

Things were in the position which I lrnvo 
attempted to describe, when my husband re¬ 
ceived nn invitation to join an old friend in 
Scotland, who bail taken a moor there for 
the season. 

“ There is no chance,” I10 said, " of my 
father’s coming to us now before Christinas; 
so my staying at Ashlield on his account 
would bo useless.” 

“ Quite,” I replied. Not so much bccauso 
I felt any particular certainty as to the move¬ 
ments of Kir Francis, ns because I thought 
1 tho change would do Arthur an infinite deal 
of good 1 and his mind was so bent 011 going 
that I did not liko to place any obstacle to 
his doing so. 

I may ns well state briefly here that, 
though wo lived at Ashlield, the family place 
of the Chesters, my husband’s father was 
still alive, lie had spent a good deal in his 
time, and the property was considerably em¬ 
barrassed in consequence. l!y the present 
arrangement he gave up Ashlield, which he 
had always extremely disliked, to his son, 
j with n certain allowance for managing tho 
property, and towards keeping up the place. 
My own fortune, which had been considera- 
j hie, assisted us to live in tolerable comfort, 
though even with its assistance wo were 
[ compelled to cut ourselves oil' from nil super- 
fluous expenses. Kir Francis meanwhile 
I passed his timo in I^nidon, Brighton, l’nris, 
! some German watering-place, ns the season 
: or his fancy, which was somewhat discur- 
j sire, inclined him. 


girls with active, hardy habits, to which | On the day of my husband’s dcpnrturo, 
their instructresses linvo generally mnni-| feeling somewhat dull and depressed, ns I 
fested a very decided aversion. often do in his absence, I ordered the car- 

Two things prepossessed mo from tho first, l ingo to make n round of long-owed morning 
in Miss Morton’s favor—her predilection | calls, having generally found the desperato 
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energy required for the performance of so 
disagreeable a duty ono of tho best restora¬ 
tives for tbo sort of low spirits under which 
I was then suffering. On this occasion, how¬ 
ever, I was prevented from proving tho 
valuo of my favorite remedy by ono of thoso 
sudden and severe headaches to which I have 
been liable for years, and which make all ex¬ 
ertion impossible while they last. Hut I 
would not countermand tho carriage, and sig¬ 
nified, through little Grace, to Mesdemoi- 
sclles Hoffman and Aubery that it was nt 
their disposal if they had any shopping to 
do at our little country town, or would like 
a drive. To ask Miss Morton to join tho 
party 1 knew would bo gratuitous, as she 
and tho foreign governesses were on terms 
so distant that they never unnecessarily as¬ 
sociated with one another. 

The house was utterly still, therefore. 
No sound approached the safe on which I 
lay in the drawing-room, but such ns came 
through the open windows from the far-dis¬ 
tant voices of the village children j nml that 
only contributed to iuduco the sleep which I 
longed for ns tho surest restorative from tho 
pain under which I suffered. 

I must have slept about half an hour, 
when I was awakened by tho sound of voices 
in the garden beneath tho window. 

“ I tell you it is no boy’s love,” said one 
voice (it was Walter’s) in loud and passion¬ 
ate tones. Tiro voico which answered was 
soft and low. I could not distinguish the 
words i but the deep, rich notes could only 
come from ono voico which I knew; they 
trembled with no passion, but seemed thoso 
of a person calmly resisting n demand im¬ 
portunately urged. 

“ Impossible!—it is not impossible!—it 
shall not be impossible! ” exclaimed the first 
voice, “ if I have only your permission—” 

I heard no more. A sharp turning in the 
garden walk round n corner of tho house! 
made the rest inaudible. j 

I lay back, angry, troubled, perplexed. 
It was what I had anticipated from the very| 
first. How could he bo in the house with 1 
that woman without being attracted by her: 
sho was handsome, better educated, better 1 
mannered, than any ono of our acquaintance. j 
And this was what sho had led him on to by j 
her affected indifference and reserve. My! 
poor boy! A few moments’ reflection 
showed mo tho possiblo injustice of my] 


thoughts. I had still no ground whatever to 
suspect Miss Morton of having encouraged 
my son to make tho avowal which I had just 
overhead j nnd what right had I to call her 
in my heart “that woman.” Sho was, I 
had reason to believe, sufficiently well born. 
Sumo of her connections I knew to bo both 
wealthy nnd fnshionnblo people, though, as 
she informed mo onco with some bitterness, 
on ono of tho rare occasions on which sho 
mentioned her family, they had refused to 
notice or nssist her when left poor and des¬ 
titute in the world. Yes, this was, after all, 
tho point which mado the possibility of my 
son’s contracting such a marriage so disap¬ 
pointing—her poverty. She had nothing j 
nnd if my son married young, ho must marry 
some one with fortune. The moro I thought 
tho matter over, the moro convinced I felt 
that ho must sco this himself, if properly put 
to him. That sho saw it already, I could 
not but feel convinced j nnd drew immonso 
relief from tho circumstance. 

A low knock nt tho door, nt which my 
child Gertrude’s smiling face presented itself. 

"May I como in, mamma? Hero is a 
letter by the second post.” 

I took it from her hand. It was from Sir 
Francis. Ho wrote from Loudon, which ho 
had just reached on his return from the Con¬ 
tinent, nnd proposed to bo nt Ashficld on 
the day following. 

How very awkward, was my first thought, 
that my husband woidd not be hero to re¬ 
ceive him. How very fortunate, was my 
second reflection ; ho will be my best ad¬ 
viser in this perplexity. It was n case in 
which Sir Francis might interfere with moro 
effect, ns far ns Wnlter wns concerned, than 
even his father or myself. He would see tho 
matter so clearly in all its practical bearings 
—ho would state so forcibly to Walter nil 
the worldly consequences winch would fol¬ 
low in the train of such nil net ns lie contem¬ 
plated. Ho was very fond of Wnlter, so 
fond of him that I could depend on his using 
no unnecessary harshness in the matter; 
and yet ho would bo betrayed, I felt sure, 
into no needless sympathy with him in his 
attachment, ns I could not think it quite im¬ 
possible that his father might be. Ho 
would take, in short, I felt sure, the com¬ 
mon-sense, matter-of-fact, man-of-lhc-world 
view of tho case, nnd impress his own view 
on Walter v, !th tact and force. 
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Until liis arrival therefore, I determined 
to take no notice whatever of wlmt had oc¬ 
curred. It was too lato to writo to my hus¬ 
band by this post, so I delayed until the 
nest day the communication which I had to 
make with regard to Walter and Miss Mor¬ 
ton, and also to ids father's unexpected ar¬ 
rival. 

Sir Francis camo on tho day following, 
making his appearance in tho midst of our 
early dinner, or rather luncheon, as wo al¬ 
ways dined late when ho was with us. I was 
not sorry that ho had arrived at such a mo¬ 
ment, ns it enabled him to sco Miss Morton, 
and appreciate more accurately the position 
of affairs, and tho danger in which Walter 
was from his attachment to such n person. 

Walter had not mtido his appearance at 
luncheon, so Kir Francis and I had tho draw¬ 
ing-room to ourselves afterwards, and I was 
able to make the communication which I de¬ 
sired without interruption. KI range to sny, 
he led mo himself at once up to tho subject 
by the very sumo remark which Walter had 
first made on bis introduction to Miss Mor¬ 
ton. 

“ I don’t like your now governess so well 
ns Miss Thorold j sho is very handsome, 
though, very handsome indeed.” 

“ Very," I answered, dryly j 11 1 want to 
talk to you about her, Kir Francis.” 

11 To mo ! oh, pray don’t! your governess 
troubles arc tho very last I wish to hear of, 
and tho very last in which I can bo of any 
Use to you.” 

11 This is not like my other troubles, and 
you can bo of uso to mo hero, I think; of 
great use.” 

“ Well,” ho answered, throwing himself 
into tho easiest chair in tho room, and re¬ 
signing himself to an attitudo of sleepy at¬ 
tention. 

llo woko up, however, ns my story pro¬ 
ceeded, sat straight up in his chair, and even 
leant forward from it with eager interest at 
the end, as ho asked,— 

“ And what must ho done ? ” 

“ That is what I cannot tell j 60 far ns I 
could judge front tho conversation which I 
overboard, Miss Morton really did not seem 
to encourage tho poor hoy, hut if ho goes on 
making lovo to her, ono docs not know how 
it may end.” 

“ No, indeed. I’ll tell you my opinion," 
he said, after a pauso | “ wo shall rnako 


nothing of Walter. All tho arguments 
against such a mnrringo will fall powerless 
on a disposition like his ! with him, my only 
hope would lio in his consideration of tho 
disappointment and pain such an event would 
bring oir you, Arthur, myself, all of us. Hut 
is there no hope, on tho other hand, might 
not something be done with Miss Morton P” 

“Yes,” I said, eagerly, “you nro right. 
I might dismiss her before more mischief is 
done. True, I have no pretext, but it would 
not ho tho first caso in which I have been 
obliged to dismiss a governess without as¬ 
signing one.” 

“ How could you dream of such n thing, 
with your clear head, Harriett? don’t you 
sco that a suspicion of ill-treatment nt our 
hands, and for his sake, would make a boy 
like Walter moro devoted than ever, and 
give him an advantage which lie does not 
seem to have now in pressing bis suit? No, 
I thought whether an appeal could he made 
to Miss Morton’s generosity j whether you 
could explain to her Walter's real position 
in pecuniary matters j how impossible it was, 
without inflicting tho greatest misery on his 
family, that ho could marry early, and with¬ 
out fortune.” 

“ Yes, induce her to leave, nud in such a 
manner ns to make Walter feel that it was 
hopeless to follow her. Y’cs, it might bo 
done, hut I am not sure that I coidd do it; 
it is a very delicate task.” 

"Very; its success must depend on the 
tact with which it is accomplished. I think 
it might be done.” 

“ I will attempt it," I said, “hut I think 
that I shall fail; nud now I must writo a 
line to Arthur, and tell him all this sad busi¬ 
ness. lie will be sorry to have been absent 
when you arrived ; ho had, I know, so many 
things about which he desired to consult 
you. I daro say ho will hurry home nt onco 
now that ho knows that you nro here.” 

“ Hog him to do no such thing. I shall 
bo hero for a month or six weeks, and ho 
has only gono for three j and ns for Walter’s 
affair, that must ho settled at once, without 
a day’s delay: it must not wait for his re¬ 
turn. I advise you to seo Miss Morton nt 
once.” 

“ I cannot,” I answered, putting my hand 
up to my temples, which began to throb w ith 
pain j “ I will try to do so to-morrow morn¬ 
ing.” 
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Sir Francis took up tho paper, niul I be¬ 
gan my letter, in the midst of which Walter 
entered, bis face clouded with unaccustomed 
gloom i it scarcely brightened ns ho shook 
hands with bis grandfather, to whom ho was 
always considerably attached. I bad often 
been struck with their remarkable likeness 
to one another; at this moment, as they 
Btood side by side, the resemblance came 
upon mo with unusual force. The almost 
careworn look on Walter’s face made him 
look older than be really was, whilst Sir 
Francis was at r-v time the youngcst-look- 
ing man for bis years that I bad ever seen ; 
ho was not indeed yet seventy, and looked 
at least ten years younger, especially when 
in good health and spirits, ns lie now ap¬ 
peared to be. He bad married very early in 
life, and so bad my husband, and so it seemed, 
unless he coidd bo debarred in some wav 
from following the custom of bis fathers, 
would Walter. 

They went out soon together to the stables 
to look at a horse which Arthur had lately 
bought at the recommendation, and from a 
friend, of Sir Francis. I finished my letter, 
and managed to keep up during dinner, im¬ 
mediately after which I retired with one of 
my very worst headaches. 

In tho morning I was too unwell to come 
down to breakfast, and did not rise till the 
middle of tho day, enfeebled and prostrated 
by tho pain which I had suffered, and by no 
means relieved by the prospect of my im¬ 
pending interview with Miss Morton. 

What should I say to her? how begin our 
conference ? a scene is what of all things I 
dre'nd, and tliero was certainly a fair pros¬ 
pect of one, possibly a stormy one, before 
me. 

I dressed slowly, willing in any way to 
prolong the time, as I bad made up my mind 
to get through my interview with Miss Mor¬ 
ton as soon ns I descended. 

“ Who are those on tho terrace, Wilson?” 
I inquired of my maid whilst she was brush¬ 
ing my hair, my sight being just sufficient 
to show mo that two persons were there, 
and not enough to tell me who they were. 

“ Sir Francis and Miss Morton, ma’am.” 

“ Give mo my eye-glass.” 

I took it, and perceived with somo sur¬ 
prise that these two were indeed walking up 
and down together, in close niul earnest con¬ 
versation. Miss Morion seemed to be speak¬ 


ing rapidly and passionately as they catno 
beneath tho window; whilst I looked she 
put up her handkerchief for nil instant to 
wipe away what seemed to bo tears, Ilow- 
ing slightly and haughtily to him, she turned 
then away from Sir Francis and entered the 
house. 

For a few moments Sir Francis stood 
wliero she bad left him, and then followed 
her steps. 

When at last I had finished dressing, and 
was about to leave my room, little Gertrude 
entered, and gave to me n little twisted-up 
note; it was from Sir Francis, and ran 
thus:— 

“ My dkah IIaii!!II'.tt, —I have seen Miss 
Morton myself, livery tiling is arranged; 
she has belmvcd nobly; you need feel no 
further anxiety on the subject. I will tell 
you all if you will givo mo a few moment’s 
quiet talk when you come down. You will 
cxcuso mo, I am sure, for sparing you the 
awkwardness of an interview, tho very pros¬ 
pect of which was, I saw at once, too much 
lor you. F. C.” 

It was a great relief, certainly; yet 1 can¬ 
not say that I felt thoroughly satisfied, ns 
one never docs, to find that another has per- 
formed an unpleasant duty which should 
have devolved upon one’s self. 

When I entered the drawing-room, I found 
Sir Francis awaiting me. I thanked him at 
onco for having released mo from tho per¬ 
formance of a very painful task. 

“ Well, I thought that you did not seem 
equal to it, and so I undertook it myself; 
but I would not go through it myself again 
for a thousand pounds. Why, she is not 
only fit to bo Lady Chester in pos.se, but to 
bo a countess or duchess in case, fit for any 
station that a handsome, well-bred woman 
could fill with grace and dignity. What a 
pity that there are no female competitive ex¬ 
aminations for such posts ; perhaps wo shall 
live to see even such prizes slip out of the 
hands of tho select few amongst whom they 
are at present distributed.” 

Such admiration, such badinage at such a 
moment, jarred inexpressibly on my nerves. 
I began to feel vexed that ho had meddled 
in the matter in a way so different to that 
which I had intended. 

“ And what was tho result of your inter¬ 
view P” I asked. 

“ Interview,” lie replied, “ I havo had two 
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interviews. Tho result of tho first was, that 
she would lmvo walked down at onco to tho 
station, leaving all her belongings to follow 
ns they might j of the second, that sho will 
remain at Ashlicld till Monday.” 

“ And this is Saturday I ” 

“ Yes." 

“It seems to mo that I might ns well have 
given tho young lady her cony!: ns I pro¬ 
posed, and you have tried your influence over 
Walter?” 

“ Well, perhaps so j I had no idea, I must 
confess, how little her feelings were engaged 
on the subject, or I should not have dis¬ 
suaded you ns I did from Buell a course.” 

As wo spoke thus, Walter entered. IIo 
had heard either through tho children or 
servants of Miss Morton’s intended depart¬ 
ure, and knowing or suspecting its cause, 
came to announce his ownj ho had had an 
invitation only that morning from a college 
friend, and wished at onco to accept it. 

“ You cannot do better,” said Sir Francis. 

Walter turned angrily upon him, hut did 
not speak. 

“ If so sudden a chnngo of my plans will 
not disarrange yours, dear mother,” ho said, 
turning to me, “ I should like to go to-day." 

“ Certainly, it will ho hpst j and when will 
you return?” 

“ I cannot tell: I,will writo." 

Sir Francis left tho room. 

“ Ilcfqle I go, dear mother,” said Walter, 
somewhat thickly, and turning his face from 
me, “ I wish to ask you to tell Miss Morton 
that I am not likely to ho at Ashflold for 
some weeks, not indeed if I can help it dur¬ 
ing the rest of tho vacation, so that her own 
departure need not ho so precipitate. IIow 
my folly has been discovered I know not, 
hut I never dreamed of its bringing such 
unpleasant consequences on her j it was not 
her fault, indeed, mother j sho nover gave 
mo the least encouragement. IIow I could 
have acted ns I did withuut it, I cannot tell.” 

l’oor hoy, ho looked so utterly miserable, 
that the tears started to my eyes as I kissed 
him i and knowing not what clso to do for 
tho best, for I saw that it would ho impossi¬ 
ble for him to remain at homo for tho pres¬ 
ent, I said “ Good-by.” 

“ And you will nsk Miss Morton to remain, 
mother, for awhile ) sho has, I know, no re¬ 
lation to receive her, and of courso no situa¬ 
tion at a minuto’s notico to go to. In com¬ 


mon justice you must do this, and if I go, 
there can ho no bar to your doing it." 

“ I will,” I said, hut with hesitation and 
misgiving. Tho wheels of the dog-cart came 
grating along tho gravel drive ns I spoke; I 
followed Walter into tho hall, kissed him, 
und Ho was gone) and all those precious 
weeks of his vacation yet unspent, on which 
I had so counted, were lost to me. 

I would not delay in this instance, and 
sought at once Miss Morton. Sho was writ¬ 
ing p note to tho Chester Arms for a fly to 
ho sent on Monday to take her to tho sta¬ 
tion, resolved, I supposed, to use no carriage 
of ours for the occasion. 

Sho received me coldly and haughtily, and 
at first would not listen to my request that 
sho should remain with us any longer; at 
last, with considerable dillieulty and an 
amount of self-humiliation on my part which 
I did not at all appreciate, she consented to 
remain for another fortnight. 

During that whole fortnight, I was more 
or less indisposed. My husband was to re¬ 
turn at tho end of it. I never so longed for 
his appearance. I had told him daily all 
that had occurred, hut a new anxiety had 
sprung up in my own mind, the existence of 
which I scarcely dared express to myself, 
much less confide to another, tho moro so os 
I know that it was, ns I had been often told, 
my nature to suspect and anticipate evils 
which had often no existence hut in my own 
imagination. 

The fortnight canto at last to nil end. 
During the last days of it my suspicions were 
so lulled, that I had begun to feel thor¬ 
oughly ashamed of ever having entertained 
them, and forced myself to show a tlegree of 
attention and kindness to Miss Morton to 
which I was still instinctively, hut ns I con¬ 
sidered unreasonably, averse. 

Tho moment of her departure at length 
arrived, her luggage had already been de¬ 
spatched, and tho carriage was driving up 
to tho door, which was to convey her to the 
station. She was bidding good-by to her 
pupils in tho schoolroom, I thought, ami 
feeling quito cordial towards her myself, ns 
one does even to those who lmvo troubled 
our peace, when the time of parting with 
them arrives, I went to the schoolroom to 
announco tho carriage and tnako my own 
ndieux. Tho girls were there, but not Miss 
Morton | sho had only looked in for an in- 
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stant and then left them; they were waiting 
to see her off, and so accompanied me ns I 
retraced my steps towards the front hall, 
feeling certain that I should find her there. 

I was again mistaken, however. 

“ Have you seen Miss Morton anywhere ? ” 

I asked of the butler j for Graco had*comc 
running down-stairs to report that she was 
not in her own room, where she had been to 
seek her. 

“ She was on the terrace, ma’am, with Sir 
Francis, a few minutes since.” 

“ Go at once and tell her that the carriage 
is waiting, or sho will bo too lato for the 
train." 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

What did the man mean by the lurking 
smile which seemed ready, but for my pres¬ 
ence, to extend from the corners of his mouth 
over the rest of his face P 

Before he bad gone many yards Miss Mor¬ 
ton appeared, walking rapidly from the ter¬ 
race towards the house. As she approached, 

I indulged myself in what I hoped at the mo¬ 
ment might bo a last look at the young lady. 
She looked more beautiful Ilian ever, and 
radiant from some concealed cause of satis¬ 
faction. 

“ I feared that you would bo too lato for 
your train,” I said coldly, ns sho drew near. 

“ There is still plenty of time j if not, 
Robert must drive a little faster,” answered 
the young lady, with that perfect sang-froid 
which had so astounded mo on her first en¬ 
trance into the house. 

As she received my hand, which I could 
not refuse to give her at parting, sho said— 

“ I fear that I have kept you waiting, but 
I was delayed by Sir Francis, who wished 
to see mo; lie will explain all.” 

She kissed the children, settled herself 
with the air of a duchess in the carriage, 
returned with easy self-possession my con¬ 
strained mid chilling bow, and drove oft’. 

In the drawing-room I found Sir Francis, 
who had entered the house through the con¬ 
servatory from the terrace; ho stood by the 
fireplace. I was too indignant to notice his 
presence, until ho addressed me, and then I 
was obliged to look up. His air was more 
juvenile than ever! his well-preserved com¬ 
plexion looked clearer, his eyes brighter but 
bis manlier was nervous and embarrassed. 

“ I wish to speak a few words to you, Har¬ 
riett,” ho began, but did not scorn to know 
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very well how to proceed) I would relievo 
him of no particle of any awkwardness which 
ho might feel. “ I linvo a communication 
to mako which I shall entrust to your tact to 
convoy to Arthur us well. I am going—” 

"Arthur will bo hero the day after to¬ 
morrow,” I interrupted him with j " I really 
think, Sir Francis, that you may roservo 
your communication till his arrival.” 

“ I am going to town this evening.” 

“ That is sudden, is it not? ” 

“ Y’cs; the truth is what, I daro say, you 
have surmised with your unusual powers of 
observation.” 

“ I have surmised nothing,” I replied, 
somewhat disingenuously. 

“ Well, then, if you linvo not suspected 
it, you will bo the more surprised to bear that 
I have just proposed to niul been accepted 
by tho handsomest woman in Fngland, Miss 
Morton.” 

In spile even of what I had observed and 
suspected, the news confounded me. I was 
silent. 

“ You do not congratulate me,” ho said. 

“ I am congratulating myself,” I replied, 
“ that my son should have escaped tho toils 
of such a woman.” 

" Ah, poor Walter 1 ho had never much 
chance,” said Sir Francis, looking into tho 
pier-glass over the mnntlepieco, and settling 
his collar, which was as juvenile in size and 
shape as Walter's. 

“ Whatever chance ho had, Sir Francis, I 
feel relieved to think that ho will soon have 
none at all. A man may not marry his 
grandmother.” 

I left tho room as I spoke, and did not see 
Sir Francis again. He left by tho afternoon 
express for London. 

Arthur returned on tho following day. 
Disappointed and annoyed he was, of course, 
by bis father’s marriage, but not to tho ex¬ 
tent that I was. Ho took things in genoral 
very easily, and this amongst tho number: 
ho had always expected that Sir Francis 
would marry again, ho said, and wondered 
only tliot he had not dono so before. I re¬ 
lieved myself by expressing to all around 
mo my unmitigated disgust and and disap¬ 
proval of the marriage. Walter boro it as¬ 
tonishingly: ho was at all times unselfish 
and unworldly to tho last degree, and had 
already found at tho moment a source of 
consolation even for such a calamity. Tho 
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comfort wliicli ho had found in his trouble 
was not without its effect upon ourselves. 
Almost in return for my announcement of 
his grandfather’s proposed marriage with 
Miss Morton, ho wrote to tell us that ho was 
almost engaged to the sister of his friend, 
with whom lie had gono to stay) that his 
father’s approval of tho nfTair was all that 
he thought would ho required to make it 
really nu engagement. It was a great source 
of satisfaction to us. Miss Cuthbert united 
in herself every thing which I had desired, 
and more tliuu I had ever expected, in n 
* daughter-in-law. Amiable and accomplished 
she was, of course j beautiful not, except in 
Walter's eyes j to any others, sho was lady¬ 
like and refined looking, which I think that I 
appreciate myself, nioro than beauty. Last, 
hut in my mind by no means least, sho had 
a fortune—a largo fortune—ono which mndo 
her an object of considerable interest to all 
tho mothers of younger sons, and indeed 
elder, too, in her ncighborlraod. 

" I will never marry a woman with money j 
they have always thick ankles,”—such was 
tho protestation which his sisters now re¬ 
called against Walter j but ho explained to 
them that lie had committed a very common 
error of arguing from “ particulars ’’ to 
" universals,” having grounded his asser¬ 
tion solely upon the ankles of Miss Wil¬ 
loughby Smith Willoughby, the great soap¬ 
boiler’s daughter, who was tho only heiress 
of which our own neighborhood could boast. ] 
• • • • • 

Several years have passed sinco tho record 
of tho above events was written. Sir Fran¬ 


cis died tho year before last ut a good old 
age. Wo wero never disturbed in our resi¬ 
dence at Ashficld, ns both Sir Francis and 
his young wifo preferred the sort of lifo 
which he had been for some time accustomed 
to lend, to permanently settling down into 
an Fnglish country home. At the last ho 
resided almost entirely at Brighton, whero 
he died. Wo all became reconciled, of 
courso j and I am bound to say that I did 
not find Lady Chester ns utterly deficient in 
every human virtue, ns I had nt first sup¬ 
posed her to be on hearing of her engage¬ 
ment to Sir Francis. My children wero 
never required to treat with becoming re¬ 
spect any new uncles and aunts in miniature, 
so that their worldly prospects wero less in¬ 
jured by tho marriage than I luul at first 
imagined that they would be. But what 
chiclly induces me to make this addition to 
my nnrrativo is to nnnounco tho marriage, 
which afterwards took place, of the Dowager 
Lady Chester with Mr. Willoughby Smith 
Willoughby, tho great millionnairo of our 
county. That gentleman insisted, with n 
liberality and delicacy of feeling never suffi¬ 
ciently to be commended, on resigning tho 
jointure which his future wifo was entitled 
to on tho Chester property. My dmsband 
on his side resisted this for some time, but 
it ended nt lust in the nfTair being arranged 
according to Mr. Willoughby Smith Wil¬ 
loughby’s wishes. 

There, nt that magnificent castle, the seat 
of an extinguished carl, lives she who was 
onco Miss Morton, the last governess whom 
I ever ventured to engage. 
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E IGHT o'clock of a clear, frosty morning, and 
the breakfast-hell pealed forth its cheering 
invitation. Mrs. llandal, in a comfortable gown 
of grav merino trimmed with black—she was a 
widow wearing second mourning—took her seat 
at the head of her well-spread table, and from 
behind the tea and collce service of shining 
plated-ware, smilingly grectul each boarder as, 
one alter another, they entered the room. 

“Good morning, Mr. Albright; first as usual,” 
she exclaimed as a rosy-laeed little man, with 
black hair and eyes, stepped briskly in and took 
his seat, lie had scarcely time to reply when 
the door opened, and a large, elderly lady of 
sedate air, followed by a tall, self-possessed girl, 
came sweeping in. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Warwick—Miss War¬ 
wick,” smiled and nodded tie- landlady. “An¬ 
other cold day,” she added, glancing at the thick 
shawls which they hugged around them. 

“Hitter, bitter,” was the laconic reply of the 
elder lady as she drew a plate of hot toast 
toward her, and the door again opened. 

A ladv of delicate and Mined aspect, followed 
bv a stvlish-looking man with foreign air, now 
entered, bowing gracefully around; and then j 
came, in quick succession, a gentleman, two ; 
ladies, another gentleman, another, and all had | 
assembled. 

Meanwhile, conversation had been progressing, 
riiev talked of sleighing and skating, of dancing , 
and opera-going, each expressing his or her opin- • 
ion as to the best method of beguiling the in¬ 
clement season. 

“What lady was it,” inquired Mr. Albright, 
“whom I heard to say that she only lived in 
winter? Was n’t it you, Miss Kennedy?” 

“No,” replied the ladv addressed, “ I live the 
year round. Every season has charms for me. 
Perhaps it was Miss Schofield.” 

“Not so,” rejoined the gentleman, turning a 
gentle look upon a small, fair girl dressed in 
black, who was seated next him, “ the source 
from which Miss Schofield’s enjoyments flow 
must be the same every month in the twelve.” 

" How do you know the source of her enjoy¬ 
ments?” inquired Miss Warwick. “Have you 
confessed her ?” 

“I hope not,” interposed a fashionable-look¬ 
ing man at Miss Warwick’s side; "I claim that 
privilege as exclusively mine; and, to show that 
it is so, Miss Schofield, you will favor me with 
your company this morning for a ride in my new 
sleigh.” 


“ Hut I do n't want ‘ to show that it is so,’ Mr. 
Talcott,” replied the little beauty with a merry 
smile. 

“ Of course not,” said Mr. Albright. “ You 
see, Talcott, there’s no use in pretending to an 
influence you do n’t possess.” 

“ 1 think you are both deceiving yourselves,” 
exclaimed the foreign-looking gentleman from 
the other end of the table, “for, if I have any 
judgment in the matter, Miss Schofield prefers 
Mr. Eastman to either of you.” 

“ 1 fear, Mr. Tete, you are as much in the dark 
as any one,” observed the young man indicated; 

“ Miss Schofield has never given me one ray of 
hope.” 

“If my opinion were worth expressing,” said 
Mrs. llandal, “I should say that the Count was 
| the favorite.” 

This important parsonage laid his hand on his 
heart, murmuring, “ Would that I were!” and, in 
the midst of a general laugh, some of the party 
having finished breakfast, pushed back their 
chairs and arose. 

A little later and the company had separated, 
the ladies to seek amusing occupation and the 
gentlemen to their cigars and morning papers. 

“What are you going to do, Miss Warwick?” 
inquired Miss Kennedy as the two girls joined 
in passing from the room. 

“ I am going to learn a new opera piece,” was 
the reply. 

“Well. I ’ll get some work and come to your 
room t<> hear you play.” 

“ I pity your cars, then,” said Mrs. Warwick, 
who was going before; “for my part I always 
trv to escape the practicing of a new piece. I’m 
going now to see Mrs. Schofield,” and the good 
ladv knocked at a door which she had just 
reached. 

" Ho n’t you find music very cold occupation 
in frosty weather?” asked Miss Kennedy as she 
entend the sitting-room of the Warwick ladies 
with a basket of colored wools in one hand and 
a small frame containing canvas in the other. 

" Yes,” replied Miss Warwick, turning partly 
! round on the music-stool, “the keys chill my 
1 lingers, but when I get into the spirit of the 
science I no longer feel cold or any thing else.” 

“ I suppose ‘ the science’ is to you what flirta- 
: tion is to Miss Schofield—a necessary enjoy¬ 
ment.” 

“ Or what pleasure and dress are to you— ex¬ 
cuse me! ahem; but you see we all have some 
: idol to worship—heathenish creatures we are.” 

| No answer to this saucy retort had Mis* Ken- 
; nedv ready; so sh<> smiled, and, glancing at an 
| opposite mirror, where her elegant person, hab¬ 
ited in a costly robc-de-chanibre, and decked 
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with the richest ornaments of a morning toilet, 
was fully portrayed, lifted her working-frame, 
with the observation— j 

“ You must not let me interfere with your j 

music lesson; you know I came to hear you 
play.” | 

Miss Warwick turned to the instrument, dashed j 

her hands over the keys, and almost instantly 
whirled round again. 

“ N'importe!" she exclaimed, "I feel like talk¬ 
ing; tell me, how would you like to be Miss 
Schofield, and have all those fellows dying about 
you?" i 

”0, I should hate it!” was the reply. "I 
should feel sure it was mv monov tin y were 
after.” 

“ But if you were she you could not feel so, 
for you know she has only a small income." 

“ True, then it would n’t annoy me so much. 
In any case I could put up with the attentions 
of the Count. It would be no punishment to j 
drive round in his elegant chariot, or to appear 
at the opera and theater under his escort; but as 
to the others I do n’t see much use I could make 
of them.” 

“ Mr. Talcott is as rich as the Count.” 

“ Yes. but there is no prestige about him.” 

Miss Warwick’s lip slightly curled as she re¬ 
peated “prestige." 

“ Well,” said Miss Kennedy, without appear¬ 
ing to notice this, “ how should you like it your¬ 
self to be in Miss Schofield’s place—' admired of 
all admirers?’ ” 

An imperious toss of the head accompanied 
the quiek reply, 

“0, I should have no patience with their 
mawkish love-making. I might occasionally 
amuse myself with Mr. Albright’s wit; but I 
could not spare time from my studies to flaunt 
about in chariots, and the only public place I 
care about is the Music Hull, where mother 
affords me sufficient escort. But you and I, who 
have not our fortunes to make by matrimony, 
may speak lightly of Miss Schofield’s beaux; yet 
we must admit they are all unexceptionable, and 
there are few young ladies who have so many 
fine offers. I only hope the little puss in mak¬ 
ing her selection will hit on the most advan¬ 
tageous.” 

A light tap was now heard at the door, which 
was followed by the waitress, carrying a book. 
It was one Miss Warwick had lent to Miss Scho¬ 
field, and was now returned with the young 
lady’s compliments and thanks. 

“Where is Miss Schofield, Mary?” inquired 
Miss Warwick. 

“In her own room, ma’am," said the girl. 
“ I’ve just been up to her with the Count’s card, 


begging the honor and felicity of her company 
ftir a .sleigh-ride.” 

“And is she going, Mary?” 

“No, ma’am. She'd like to, hut she can’t 
after refusing Mr. Talcott to go with him.” 

Miss Kennedy had stepped to one of the win¬ 
dows when mention was made of the Count’s 
sleigh, and now stood looking out, while her 
fingers toyed with the costly trifles of her chate¬ 
laine. Miss Warwick joined her. 

Before the door stood a vehicle which was the 
wonder of New York and the pride of St. Mark’s 
Place—a sleigh of rare and elegant design, 
highly varnished and gilt, its panels adorned 
with a con noted crest, and its luxurious cush¬ 
ions covered with a robe of the long and silky fur 
of the white l ear. The shining horses, in their 
silver-mounted harness, arched their proud necks 
and pawed the crisp enow, while two sen-ants, in 
rich livery of crimson and gold, held guard over 
the stately equipage. As the two ladies looked 
on the lordly owner descended the door 6teps, 
cast himself with a disappointed air upon the 
yielding cushion, the spirited horse* sprang for¬ 
ward, the light runners shot over the glistening 
sn> \v, and in a few seconds the gay vehicle was 
lost to sight. 

Miss Kennedy now thought it was time her 
visit should close; it had lasted an hour, during 
which time not one stitch had been set in the 
canvas—not one bar had been struck of the 
opera piece. 

" What a princely turnout that is!” said Mrs. 
Warwick, returning to her seat on Mrs. Scho¬ 
field’s sofa, for she, too, had gone to the window 
to look at the Count’s sleigh. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Schofield with a languid 
sigh, “ every thing about him is princely. The 
description he gives of his chateau in Europe, 
his retinue, his plate, and all his surroundings, is 
dazzling. Amanda can have no ambition or she 
would not refuse him.” 

“And then Mr. Talcott,” suggested Mrs. War¬ 
wick, " he also is rich." 

“ Rich! yes! he made more money in Califor¬ 
nia than can be counted. Amanda does not 
realize the value of wealth and independence in 
her own land or she would look kindly on him.” 

“What a smart, intelligent man Mr. Albright 
is!” was Mrs. Warwick’s next remark. 

“ 0, is n’t he!” exclaimed Mrs. Schofield. “ He 
is nearly at the top of his profession, and if 
Amanda knew how to appreciate intellect, Bhe 
would be proud of his preference.” 

"Then there’s Mr. Eastman; what a nice 
young man he is!” again observed Mrs. War¬ 
wick. 
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“ Why, surely! one of the finest young men 
you’d meet,” was the ready response; “and 
with large expectations, too. His uncle is one 
of the first merchants of the city, and he is 
named as his heir. If Amanda desired an ami¬ 
able and affectionate companion, where would 
she find one more suitable than Mr. Eastman? 
There is also Mr. Boliver, the member of Con¬ 
gress, who owns a beautiful estate on the banks 
nf the Hudson. To be sure, he is a widower 
with three children, but they would not be much 
incumbrance when there is plenty for them, 
and it is something to be the wife of a man of 
distinction, who may one day hold the helm of 
>tate. Yet,” continued the good lady, “with all 
those splendid oilers, the silly child does not 
think of settling herself.” 

“ Do vou ever advise her, Mrs. Schofield?” in¬ 
quired the visitor. 

“ Well, no, that duty does not properly belong 
to me. Though she is under my protection, 1 
am not her guardian, and I do n't care to burden 
myself with a responsibility not devolving upon 
me.” 

A low tap was now heard at the door, and the 
modest face of the waitress appeared. 

“Looking fo&Miss Schofield, ma'am,” she said, 
glancing round; “she's not in her own room.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Schofield, “she’s sitting 
with Miss Kennedy or Mrs. Tete.” 

The girl withdrew, and Mrs. Warwick, with a 
hope that she would soon sec Mrs. Schofield 
quite well and able to resume her place at the 
breakfast table, arose to take leave. 

No grave converse was interrupted as Mary, 
after knocking, opened the door of Mrs. Tele’s 
cheerful Bitting-room. In a rocking-chair near 
the stove sat the fair young mother, her infant 
daughter in her lap, while on a low ottoman 
near reclined the young lady whom Mary sought, 
offering her bright chestnut hair as a plaything 
for the dimpled fingers of the crowing babe. 

The girl delivered her errand. A bouquet had 
come for Miss Schofield, accompanied by a note. 
The former she had left in the young lady’s 
room, the latter she now put into her hand. 

“ Do n’t be in a hurry, Mary,” said Mrs. Tete, 
ns the pretty waitress was moving away; “ come 
here and see baby, and tell me how you and that 
handsome plumber are getting on." 

The maiden’s face became suffused with crim¬ 
son as she replied, 

“ 0, there’s nothing about the plumber, ma’am, 
only he comes to mend the Croton pipes when 
the frost bursts them.” 

“Very well, Mary,” said the lady, her eyes 
twinkling with mirth, “ and is that what brings j 
him on Sunday evenings when your turn to stay 


home? or was that the business he was on the 
night Mr. Tete saw you and him at the Broadway ( 
Theater?” j 

“ It must have been some other girl Mr. Tete j 
saw, ma’am,” said Mary as she ran out of the 1 
room. 

Mrs. Tete’s eyes now sought those of her j 
young friend. To their unuttered query the lat- i 
ter replied, I 

“From Mr. Eastman; he wants me to go to 
the opera this evening.” 

“ And will you go?” ; 

“ I can’t, my guardian is coming to take me to i 
a lecture; but I must go and answer the note '■ 
immediately, to prevent his procuring tickets." ; 

“ How will you send your answer V 

“ By the dispatch.” 

“ Then he may not get it, the dispatch is not ! 
reliable.” 

“True. Well, Mary will get me a boy who j 
| will take it to his office for a shilling.” j 

j After laying her soft lips to the baby’s cheek, 
neck, and arms, she arose, tucked up her loosened 1 
j tresses, and left the room. j 

An hour later and Mary was again tripping | 
up stairs. , 

i “ Really, Miss Schofield,” she said as her smil¬ 
ing face appeared at that lady’s door, “your 
beaux keep me in exercise.” 

“ What is it now, Mary?” 

“ I think it is books, ma’am,” said the girl, : 
laying a parcel on the table. 

The young lady cut the string. 

“Tennyson’s Poems,” she soliloquized, then 
opened a note which lay between the volumes. 

“ From Mr. Albright, begging my acceptance— , 
no, I can not ; I like Mr. Albright too well to 
deceive him, and a gift should not be retained 1 
where there is no tender regard for the giver. 
Mary,” and she raised her eyes to the girl, who 
stood observing her, “ can you wait while I write 
a line? I want you to take these books and a 
note to Mr. Albright’s room.” 

[ Mary did not speak a remonstrance; instead 1 
thereof, she fixed her eyes on Mr. Eastman’s 
| bouquet, now standing in a glass of water. , 

j “ Yes, Mary,” said the young lady, perceiving 
the direction of her glance, “those flowers have 
to go back to the donor, also. Now, do n’t say a 
word; flowers are perishable things, and, under 
ordinary circumstances, might be accepted; but 
1 a handful of rare plants in the depth of winter 
is a costly present, so costly that there is bnt one 
man in the world who should go to that expense 
on my account, and who As is I do not yet 
know.” 

A dainty little note was inclosed in a parcel 
with the books to be left in Mr. Albright's 
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apartment, the delicate flowers, in a glass of | There was a pause. The ladies exchanged 

water, were sent to shed their jK*rfume round the ! glances, and ate in silence. At length Mrs. Tele 

chamber of their generous purcTiaser, and the ! raised her gentle face, and said softly, 

fair object of so much flattery, with a weary ! “ You don’t know, Miss Kennedy, how much 

i yawn, resumed her embroidery. 'happiness you are casting from you." The 


“ I hope it ’8 not going to snow again,” said 
Miss Kennedy, glancing out at the darkening 
skv as she took her seat at the lunch-tabic. 

“Suppose it should,” said Mrs. Tote, “will it 
interfere with any arrangement of yours 0 ” 

“Yes; if it continues till evening it will pre¬ 
vent my going to the ojiera; and Ned complains 
that almost every time he wants to take me out 
the weather is unpropitious." 

“Then can’t he entertain you at home,” in¬ 
quired Mrs. Randal, “by devoting the time to 
soft talk ?” 

“0, that sort of thing does not exist between 
( Ned and me,” was the reply, " we’ve understood 
! each other long ago.” 

“And what is the understanding?” asked Miss 
' Warwick. “ We ’re just a few ladies together, 

I and you might tell us about it.” 


young wife, in her own overflowing content, 
thought all matrimony bliss. 

But a short laugh was her only reply, and the 
heiress turned to Miss Warwick, saying, 

“Now, via char, I have made a clean breast; 
you do the same; tell us what you tl ink of the 
lordly sex.” 

“I do n’t think of them at all,” was the ready 

answer. “ Mother says I must n’t think of them 

till thev think of me, and tlu v won’t do so, vou 
* i * * » 
know, till I begin to grow handsome.” 

“There!” said Mrs. Ilandal, “Miss Kennedy 
thinks it’s money that attracts the gentlemen, 
and Miss Warwick thinks it’s beauty. Now, 
what do von think, Miss Schofield?” 

“ Indeed, I do n't know,” replied that young 
lady, “and I believe they scarcely know them¬ 
selves; but whatever attracts them, it’s very 
hard to shake them off.” 


“To be sure I will,” was the unembarrassed 
answer; “there ’s not much to tell. My mother 
waa a poor girl, who earned her bread, and was 
not troubled with lovers. My father, a hard¬ 
working mechanic, noticed her industry and 
economy, and, thinking she would be a help¬ 
meet for him, proposed to her. She knew he 
waa an honest, well-conducted man, and, feeling 
it would be pleasant to have a home and protec¬ 
tion, married him. They made money fast; my 
brothers and sisters all died, and there was only 
me to expend it on. I was but a child at school 
when I knew I should be an heiress, and saw in 
prospect the swarm of vampires who would sur¬ 
round my dollars and cents. I knew I was no 
better looking and not half as worthy as my 
mother had been in her neglected youth, and I 
resolved that no man on earth should be enriched 
by her earnings. * 

“Ned Briant was a neighbor’s son, and his 
sisters, Jane and Maggie, were my dearest friends. 
He was a brother to me as well as to them, and 
| his protection shielded me from would-be lovers. 
The girls are both married, but his friendship is 
the same to me yet; and as long as I retain it I 
shall be saved the persecutions of fortune-hunt¬ 
ers. Now you have the whole story, and a very 
commonplace one it is, without any romance.” 

"And are you not engaged to that gentle¬ 
man ?” inquired Mrs. Warwick, in surprise. 

"No, ma’am / I’m not engaged to any gentle- ! 
man on earth. I ’ll enjoy my mother’s money 
while I live, and what I leave after me shall go j 
to the Church she loved.” 


This simply-uttered opinion called forth a 
hearty laugh, at the subsiding of which Mrs. 
Tete assured the little belle that when Ac came 
who should have the power to touch her heart, 
she would feel no desire to shake him off. 

“t\ell, Mary,” said Miss Warwick, as she 
passed from the table, " what say you f Do you 
want to shake off the plumber?” and, without 
waiting to see the blush which her light query 
had called to the cheek of the waitress, she ran 
up stairs, humming a popular ballad. 

Evening came, accompanied by a thick fall of 
snow, which soon drove the gay sleighing-parties 
home, rolled a fresh carj>et over their soiled 
tracks, and rendered the inside of our warm 
boarding-house in St. Mark’s Tlace more pleas¬ 
ant than the outside. The gentlemen, some from 
business and some from pleasure, returned with 
stiff and whitened coats, and all thoughts of 
leaving the kindly shelter for either opera or 
ball-room were at an end. 

In the bright and cheer}’ dining-room the light 
foot of the fair waitress moved about as she 
arranged the table. Mary took pride in the 
glittering of her silver, the shining of her glass, 
and the spotless purity of her damask; and now, 
as she looked carefully up and down the board 
to see that all was right, she scarcely heard the 
cook announce that dinner was ready dished. 

The next moment she stood in the hall with 
her hand on the bell, but paused upon seeing 
Mr. Talcott, who had just descended the stairs, 
scrutinize a small, black garment, which hung 
on the hat-stand, then seize it and press it to his 
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lips. A low laugh, which made (lie gentleman 
start, was followed by the inquiry, 

“ What are you doing, Mr. Talcott, with Miss 
Seholield’s cloak ?” 

‘'Nothing, Mary,” lie answered; "I only took 
it in my hand, and wished she was in it.” 

“ In what, sir? in the cloak or in your hand 0 ” 

“Tut, Mary! What do you suppose the 
plumber would wish if he met with a cloak of 
yours?” 

The girl turned quickly away, and the dinner- 
bell raised its loud voice through the house. 

Very gay the company looked as they assem¬ 
bled round the gas-lit table; some in mat, some 
in elegant, and some in costly dinner-dress. The 
Count displayed the ordinary amount of eam- 
: brie rutiles and aristocratic airs; Miss Kennedy 
rustled and glistened with lnr usual magnifi¬ 
cence; sparks flashed from the rare gems of Mr. 
Talcott's breast-pin; Mrs. Tete was j_- r; P and 
elegance beside her stately husband: Mrs. and 
: Miss Warwick, the wife and daughter of a weal¬ 
thy western land-owner, in soft merino dresses, 
were satisfied to look comfortable; but the fair¬ 
est of that fair group was the little blushing 
maiden, who, seated between her aunt and Mr. 
Albright, seemed all unconscious of her winning 
charms. 

Conversation was dull. The gentlemen had 
no news. The Count was pompous, Mr. Talcott 
laconic, Mr. Eastman sentimental, and even Mr. 
Albright strove in vain to “cast the shadow 
from his brow.” Mrs. Tete and Miss Kennedy 
1 discussed the opera and theater; Mrs. Warwick, 
Mrs. Schofield, and Mrs. Randal exchanged views 
upon household matters, and Mr. Tete got in¬ 
volved in a controversy with Miss Warwick 
upon the absolute claims of his country and 
hers to mental superiority over each other, in 
the course of which the gentleman’s arguments 
were parried with skill, and the lady’s ready 
supply of repartee, wit, and satire made the con- 
. quest hers, and lifted Young America far above 
the swampy soil of old Holland, 
i “Well, really, Miss Warwick,” exclaimed Mr. 
Albright, when a pause had been reached in the 
debate, “your constant flow of spirits is envia- ' 
ble! Whence is the source derived? Is vour ' 
heart free?” 

“ Yes! do you want it ?” 

; The gentleman started, his stammering reply 
l was lost in the laughter of the company, and 
| cheerfulness was restored to every face. The 
! restraint once dissipated, and bon-mots, anec- 
j dotes, and spicy scraps of intelligence circulated; 

and now, who that looked into that pleasant 
1 room and beheld the gay countenances around 
its smoking board, would suppose that love, 


jealousy, and disappointment were rioting within | 
strong breasts, and that the timid maiden, who 
made least iioi«o and show, held in her trembling 
hands the hopes and happiness of the rich, the 
honored, and the proud! 

The bright snows of winter had melted away, 
and the sparkling icicles vanished. The balmy j 
breath, of spring, before which they could not j 
stand, was fanning the earth, and blade, and i 
bud, and leaflet were giving their infant charms j 
to the scene. I 

No where was the genial season more welcome . 
than to our friends at St. Mark’s Place, most of ! 
whom were out enjoying the fresh air and sun- j 
sjiine. Mrs. Tete and Miss Kennedy had gone 
together on a shopping expedition; Mrs. and 
Miss Warwick were visiting; Mr. Talcott had 
sprung upon his spirited horse, and, accompanied j 
by a favorite grayhound, galloped to the country; | 

the Count, in his showy chariot, had rolled forth j 
to see and be seen, and the house on that sunny ; 
day was silent as midnight. ' 

Yet one room is occupied, and by the two who j 
were seated there, conversing in low and earnest 
times, the balmy air and bright sunshine are 
unheeded. 

In a large, easy chair Mrs. Schofield reclines, 
her eyes intently fixed on the fair girl at her 
side, whose blushing face is bent over a piece of ! 
delicate needle-work, with which her trembling I 
fingers are making but slow progress. ] 

“And so,” said the elder lady, “your mind is 
at last made up.” 

“ My mind never vacillated, aunt Jane,” was 
the reply. “ I always intended to fulfill my dar¬ 
ling mother’s wishes, and, as far as my poor judg- I 
ment can decide, I think I am doing so now.” 

“ I do n’t doubt that, dear, you are a good 
child; but, Amanda, your mother could not have 
intended you to marry without love, and surely, 
after the elegant men whom you have passed 
unmoved, you can not have fallen in love with , 
Dr. Norton.” 

"There was nothing,” said the young lady, 
“against which mv mother so earnestly warned 
| me as that sentiment miscalled love. She always 
! said that when I should meet a worthy object I 
should soon h am to love him, and that predic- ; 
tion I have verified in Rupert Norton.” 

“Well, I should like to know in what his ; 
superior merit consists; it certainly is not in his 
beauty, for he is as homely a man as I ever saw; 
nor is it in his talent, for he does not display a 
spark of wit, while his whole fortune ia his 
diploma.” 

"0, aunt Jane, beauty, talent, or fortune would 
be but frail pegs for me to hang my heart upon. 
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Rupert Norton’s pure and noble heart and kind 
and gentle nature, stamp themselves on his 
countenance, appear in every word and act, and 
invest bis homely person with a grace that mere 
animal beauty never gives; his good, plain sense 
and rational understanding are far superior to 
the sparklings of talent, while his orthodox faith, 
Christian principles, and genuine piety are better 
riches than all the perishable possessions of 
earth. Aunt Jane, I am not choosing a compan¬ 
ion for this life alone, but one who will walk, 
hand in hand, with me through the streets of the 
eternal city." 

"And what opportunities have you had,” in¬ 
quired Mrs. Schofield, “of becoming so well ac¬ 
quainted with Dr. Norton’s character? You 
have not Wen much in his company." 

“ He was my dear mother’s godson," was the 
reply, “and while she lived I saw and heard a 
good deal of him. During the sad season of her 
sickness and death he was my greatest comfort, 
and since then we have regularly corresponded.” 

“0, indeed!" said the aunt in a slightly-of¬ 
fended tone. “ Then this affair which I hear of 
to-day for the first time is an old engagement 
after all!" 

“ Not so, dear aunt,” and the young girl laid 
her hand caressingly on that of her companion. 
“As a dear friend and brother I have always 
regarded Rupert; but that he ever thought of 
honoring me with a nearer relationship was a 
happiness of which I did not dream till he came 
and made proposals yesterday." 

“And what says your guardian?" 

“ At first, like you, Captain Anderson was sur¬ 
prised; but when he learned what my dear moth¬ 
er’s teachings had been, how, in her desires for 
me, she had ‘ earnestly coveted the best gilts,’ 
and how she had unceasingly prayed that who¬ 
ever should succeed her in my affections, should 
lead me, as she had done, in Zion’s way, he no 
longer wondered at my choice, but gave me his 
free consent and blessing." 

“ And I, my love, will do the same," said the 
old lady, drawing the gentle girl to her bosom, 
and, laying her hand upon the fair young head, 
breathed a low and tearful prayer, which angels 
heard as it passed them on its way to the eternal 
throne. 


hall in the chateau of his ancestors for the 
remainder of his life. Mr. Talcott thought the 
girl must be a tool who would refuse the fortune 
with which he could endow her, and, resolving 
to sulslue his luckless passion, he also started to 
spend the summer months among the gay scenes 
and proud people of old Europe. Mr. Albright 
bore his disappointment with apparent fortitude; 
but very soon he found the weather warm 
enough to take country board; he told Mrs. 
Randal in confidence that he found change of 
scenes and associations necessary. Mr. Eastman 
made no complaint, sought no relief, but the 
flute, upon which he had so often told his tale 
of love in evening hours, now wailed forth the 
murmurs of a broken heart. The change in his 
health ami spirits was soon observed by his 
uncle, and he was sent on a tour through Canada 
and the lakes, and thus before the end of the 
weeping month of April, Mr. Tete was the only 
gentleman that Mrs. Randal's house contained. 

Quietly and without parade the nuptials of 
Amanda Sc hofield were solemnized. On a bright 
May morning, before the altar of the church in 
which she had worshiped, her vows were ex¬ 
changed with Rupert Norton, after which she 
accompanied him to his humble home in a small 
town of western New York. And now as she 
treads the path of life by his side, his strong 
hand upholding her footsteps, while her gentle 
presence sheds light upon his heart and hearth, 
her friends still lament the splendid offers she 
declined, and speak disdainfully of her lowly lot 
as the wife of a country practitioner. 


The announcement of Miss Schofield’s engage- | 
ment created an excitement of no common order | 
in Mrs. Randal’s household. The Count could 
not support the indignity which his amour pro- 
pre had suffered in the rejection of bis suit. He 
raved, awore, threatened suicide, and finally took 
leave of his friends and set sail for France, 
declaring his resolution of keeping bachelor’s ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

It was true, Jessie had received the proposal 
Bhesomuoh dreaded, received it exactly ab her 
mother had described the scene; but if other 
and deeper feelings prevailed -with her, they 
were buried far out of sight by the delicate re¬ 
ticence of a nature which shrunk from, any re¬ 
velation of feelings which would, perhaps, never 
receive a generous response. Though the most 
single-hearted and frank creature in the world, 
Jessie would have died rather than confess feel¬ 
ings such as I fear occupied her heart even at 
this time. 

“Well, aunt Mattie, I have obeyed you,” she 
said, with a sorrowful look of the eyes, tho mo¬ 
ment we were alone together. “It breaks my 
hart, but I have listened to all ho could say, 
poor fellow! and it is over. What a terrible, 
terrible thing it must be to love a person who 
does not care for you. Oh! aunt Mattie, aunt 
Mattie! it is,” she hesitated, turned crimson, 
and added, “it must be like death, worse than 
death; for to crush one’s pride is to deprive life 
of its dignity, and this thing I have done for 
him.” 

“And do you begin to regret it?” I said, Bit¬ 
ting down and drawing her head to my shoul¬ 
der. 

“Regret it? . The thought oppresses me; I 
am so sorry for him; my heart aches when I 
think of the look lie gave me. “Oh! why is it 
that love cannot always be mutual?” 

“That would destroy half its romanco, I 
fear,” said I, smiling in spite of my sympathy 
in her distress. 

She gave a little nervous laugh and said, 
“She supposed so; but it was very hard to see 
a good man suffer disappointment and mortifi¬ 
cation Buch as she had just witnessed. Some 
ladies might glory in these things, but, for her 
part, she hoped never to have another offer in 
her life. It was hard to give pain, harder by 
far than to endure it. Poor John Bosworth, 
how wretched he must he!” 

I atroTo to comfort her, for there was no 
affectation in all this. She really did suffer all 


; libr broken speech implied, but she felt the 
? humiliation she had given too keenly for argu- 
J ment. 

\ “He bowed himself before me ds if I were a 
i queen; and to bo rejected after all, it was very 
i cruel!” sho exclaimed, excitedly; “but what 
S could I do? There was Mrs. Donnison—but no 
j matter about her.” 

j; Jessie Btopped suddenly, and a flame of crim- 
1 Son spread and glowed in her cheeks. 

\ “ You don’t like Mrs. Dennison, aunt Mattie?’* 

t she said, after a moment’s silence. 

S “No, I never did like her,” was my prompt 
i reply. 

! “She is a strange ■woman,” said Jessie, 

j; thoughtfully; “so brilliant, so full of attrnc- 
jj tions, everybody is charmed with her at first 
5 sight. I was.” 

S “And now?” I suggested, 
i She looked at me earnestly, then smiled a 
\ littlo bitterly, I thought, and said, 

$ “Who can help like—admiring her?” 

S Something was wrong in that quarter, I was 
>, sure of it; two natures so opposite as that of 
ij our Jessie and Mrs. Dennison could not long 
1 ; harmonize under tho same roof, 
j “Well,” I said, smoothing tho raven braids 
ij of Jessie’s hair, “the worst is over now. Mr. 
I Bosworth will think all the better of you for 
j! being truthful and honest; we shall have him 
l for a friend still, never fear.” 

\ Jessie shook her head quito dejectedly. 

{ “No, that can never be, these ridc 3 and invi- 
£ tations have been misunderstoojl. IIo really 
l thought I was encouraging him, when you 
I; know, dear aunt Mattie, I hadn’t tho least idea 
5 of what it all meant. Ho talks of going to Eu- 

Jj rope at once; or—or-” 

$ “Or what?” I Inquired, with an inclination 
l to smile, “drown himself by the old mill, per- 
haps?” 

$ She glanced at me a little roguishly, and said 
S with a half Bigh, “Yes, aunt, I believe he almost 
> threatened that.” 

| “So much the better,” I said, gravely enough, 
£ for she was on the alert for aDy signs of ridicule; 
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“the disappointment which takes that form is 
not killing.’ 1 

“Don’t!” she said, with a contraction of the 
forehead, which gave evidence of real pain, 
“the very remembrance of his face is a re¬ 
proach to me; and there they *sat so quietly in 
the shade of a tree enjoying the scenery. To 
them, I dare say, the world contained nothing 


Niagara lowered half an inch, if it would gi Tt 
the poor better and cheaper flour. Well, uI 
was Baying, the hives of industry which lay ia 
the hazy distance, made the landscape one of 
peculiar interest. The signs of rich cultivation 
that lay upon the undulating grounds, the range 
of blue mountains bidden therein, so far away 
that they seemed embankments of clouds, tooka 


else to think of. Mrs. Dennison even pointed 
at us with her whip, as if we made up the 
figures of a picture.” 

11 Well, but she did not know,” I suggested.' 

“Heaven forbid!” 

We were interrupted then, and JeBsio went to 
her mother, whoso gentle sympathy was always 
at command, though the cause of grief might 
be unexplained. The presence of that woman 
was like a calm autumn day, it saddened while 
it made you better. 

I could not divine why it was, but for some 
reason Mrs. Dennison appeared ill at ease after 
her ride that morning. Mr. Lee was about the 
house all day, but she rather avoided him, and 
disappeared altogether from the square balcony, 
where he was in the habit of reading when the 
shadows crept round to that side of the house. 
Late in the day I went out for a walk, and, 
mounting the hill back of the house, wandered 
along its upper ridge, where a thick growth of 
hemlocks aud forest trees shut out a glorious 
landscape on either hand; for this hill formed a 
spur of the mountains which partially separated 
two broad valleys. That on the east I have 
already described: but the other, and broader 
Bpace of country, could only be commanded 
from one or two prominent points on the ridge. 
A largo rock fringed with ferns and mountain 
pinks marked one of these spots. A footpath 
led to it through the trccB, and, as the rock 
crowned a declivity of several hundred feet, it 
ended there. 

I sat down upon the rock weary from my long 
walk, and gazed dreamily upon the broad plain 
at my feck It was in a state of beautiful cul¬ 
tivation; a liyge county town lay under the 
shelter of the near mountains, over which a 
cloud of smoke floated from the numerous iron 
foundries that were in full blast in the environs. 
The breaks and gossamer floating of this cloud 
interested me, not the less because its source 
was in the useful development of the resources 
of a great commonwealth. I loved to think that 
with every wreath of that graceful vapor came 
assurance -of bread for the working man and 
profits to the capitalist: for to toe such thoughts 
give dignity to the beautiful. I am not one of 
those who would object to having the waters40f 


.new aspect every time I saw them. Like the busy 
city, every beautiful object conveyed an undo 
thought of prosperity; even tho distant noise cf 
some forges under the mountain sounded har¬ 
moniously in connection with the broad scene. 

As I Bat looking upon this gloriouB picture, 
reflecting that my beloved country could bout 
of thousands on thousands equally rich, both in 
beauty and thrift, a footstep in the grass dis- 
turbed me, and, turning my head, I saw Mrt 
Dennison walking slowly along the footpath. 
She was in deep thought, and evidently did net 
observe me, for I was Bitting on a Blopc of the 
rock and a mossy fragment rose up between us. 
She held a letter in her hand, which seemed to 
give her anything but pleasure, for as she retd 
a cloud fell heavily on her forehead, and the 
beautiful brows contracted. She stopped in the 
middle of the footpath and seemed to rend the 
letter over a second time. During all this lice 
she was so near to me, that I could distin¬ 
guish the heavy sigh with which she folded the 
paper. 

After this, Bhe stood a moment gazing open 
the landscape at her feet. She seemed to feel 
the beauties this glorious point of view pre¬ 
sented, and her face cleared up. That moment 
I spoke to her. She gave a little start, hid the 
letter away somewhere in the folds of her dre”, 
and Bat down upon tho rock. That woman, I 
do think, never took a position which did not 
at once settle into line3 of grace. Just then the 
scarlet folds of her shawl fell in rich contra*! 
with the green mosses of the rock and cool 
foliage of the trees, and I could not help ob¬ 
serving that, even for my sake, flho conde¬ 
scended to bo artistic. 

“Ah, Miss Hyde, I am glad to find you here, 
these woods were getting lonesome,” she said, 
pleasantly. 

“But it is not lonesome here,” I replied; "thii 
moment I was thinking what a cheerful idea of 
life the whole scene yonder presented.” 

“Yes,” she answered, looking toward tbe 
distant city; “after all, civilization has its fine 

points, even in a picture. I do not -wonder yoa 

love this spot, if it were only from its contralto- 
A moment back I was almost chilled by the 
lonely murmur of the pines and the dull ■***? 
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of waters answering them; surely there is some {. glance of her almond-shaped eyes that I did 
rWer near, Miss Hyde.” $ not liko; a sinister questioning that aroused all 

“Yes, at the foot of this descent.” 5 original distrust that her simple manner had, 

“Oh! true, I can see gleams of water through > for ft time, laid to rest, 
the gloom. How steep the hill is!” * “Indeed! What, no lovers? and she, so beau- 

“Ye8, almost a precipice,” I answered. “One \ tiful, such a peculiar style! I thought young 
would not like to attempt a descent.” j| Bosworth was something more than a neighborly 

“Indeed, I would rather like it. If one had £ cavalier; a fine young fellow, Miss Hyde, and 

something of a catch, isn’t he?” 

“I don’t know exactly what you mean by a 


s mania for suicide now, it would be liko a \ 
romance. A single false step, and you could j 


hardly hear the plunge or a cry for help, if the \ good catch, madam,” I replied, more and more 
actor were coward enough to give it. Tho waters J repulsed. 


are very black and Bullen down yonder.” 


‘Oh! I see; not worldly enough for board- 


I turned away from them with a shudder; 5 ing-school vulgarisms; but I, who am naughty 
this idea of death and crime which she had i enough to remember them now and then, will 
adranced chilled me. The waters did, indeed, > explain that there is nothing very terriblo in a 
look black as we saw them weltering on through ;‘good catch.’ It only moans a handsome, 


the piny gloom. 

“Do you know,’ 


: fashionable, and rioh man, whom every mar- 
she said, smiling blandly > riageable young lady is dying for and only one 


upon me, “I found a pretty bird’s-nest under ; can get.” 
a tuft of fern leaves up yonder, with fourlovoly I “Then our young neighbor will not answer 
speckled eggs? My red shawl frightened the > to the character, for ho is neither fashionable 
poor birds, and they made a terrible fluttering; i nor more than oomfortably rich; nor has he 
so, in pity to the little creatures, I came away I any number of young ladies dying for him.’ 
only half satisfied.” 

“Oh! you have found my nest!” I exclaimed, 


‘Only one, perhaps?” 

Tho same sidelong glance, tho same crafty 


thanking her kindness from the depths of my «undercurrent in her questioning, 
heart, “My own little birds, they have built in “If you mean Jessie, Mrs. Dennison, I am 
that spot for three years; I dare Bay some of i: very sure she has no such feelings as you sus- 
thebird 3 hatched under those broken leaves are •< pect toward any one.” 


tinging to us now. 
here.” 


Nobody ever molests them * 


Oh! I daro say not; one always likes to 
talk nonsense about such things, but it amounts 


“Indeed I did them no harm; only took one «to nothing. Of course, people are always ex- 
little peep at tho eggs and ran away; so don’t«pcctjng hosts of lovers when an heiress'is in 
look so terrified; the birds did not seem half bo i: question, and Miss Dee has the reputation of 


much frightened.” 

I smiled and dropped tho subject. 


The truth * 


immense expectations.” 

Yes,” I answered, artfully, I am afraid, 


ifl, I really am silly about the birds, and always ; “Jessio will bo very rich, indeed. Along that 
keep their hiding-places secret, if I can, even! valley Bho will own land enough for a small 
from Jessie, who does not understand their ; principality, if such things were recognized in 


dainty habits as I do. 


:: this country, and many a smoke wreath that 


Mrs. Dennison busied herself looking about jj you see curling up from the city yonder, comes 


on the landscape. 

“Tell me,” she said, “whereabouts is that « 


; from tho dwellings that will yet bo hers.” 

Mrs. Dennison’s eyes kindled. “Show me,” 


delightful old miU -which we stopped at this j she said, eagerly, and shading her eyes with one 
morning? I do assure you, Miss Hyde, it is : hand, “where does tho land lie—this prinoi- 
the most picturesque bit that I ever saw out of « pality of which Jessie will ho mistress?” 
a picture; this river must be the stream on i; “Yonder to the left, around and far beyond 
which it stands.” j; that hill.” 

“Yes,” I answered; “but the mill is not:; “The hill with so many grassy slopes, and 
Tkihle from here.” i: crested with groves? Thnt hill, and the lands 

“We had a delightful five minutes examining ;; around it, will it surely be Jessie Leo’s in- 
she resumed, “that is, my good host, Mr. inheritance?” 

JAWrance, and myself. As for our sweet Jessie t “Every foot of land, every smoke that curls 

her cavalier-lover, must I say_” J from several blocks of houses in the centre of 

‘Jessie Lee has no IoverB,” I answered, l tho city.” 

for there was something in the aide- S -/ “And does Mr. Lee havo all this income?” 
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“Every cent.” 

Her eyes sparkled. Fresh roses bloomed out 
on her cheeks. 8he threw out her arm, and 
waved it inward as if gathering the property 
in one sweeping embrace. 

“Ah! what a world of enjoyment you or I 
could get out of all that if it were ours I” she 
said, with unaccountable exultation in her 
voice. "No wonder he lives like a prince.” 

I answered her with constraint. This enthu¬ 
siasm disturbed me. 

“I am not sure, madam, that either you or I 
would be happier for possessing so much care 
as this wealth would bring; for my part, that 
which I enjoy without responsibility, ia enough.” 

Her beautiful mouth curled with a sneer, the 
first I ever saw on those lips. 

“Ah! it requires taste and habits of power 
to prepare one for these things; some people 
are born with them. Some people nro born 
for them, and others-” 

“Well,” I said, smiling with satisfaction that 
she had at last broken looso from her Bystem of 
crafty adulation. 

“And others,” she said, adroitly, “nro so 
gentle and unselfish, that they live in the happi¬ 
ness of their friends. It would be a pity to 
cumber such with all the anxieties of wealth; 
ono would ns soon think of weighing the angels 
down with gold.” 

I declare, the quickness of that woman 
frightened me. The sneer left her lips in a 
glow of smiles before it was formed. Her eyes 
w‘ere bent on my face innocent ns a child's, j 
She sat down by me, folding the scarlet shawl j 
lightly nrouud her. j 

“Now that wo are talking of rich people,” > 
she said, with an air of the most natural con- j 
fidcnce, “do tell me about this Mr. Lawrence, j 
Is lie very much in lovo with our Jessie or \ 
not?” | 

“I never heard or thought that he was in $ 
love with her, Mrs. Dennison.” ? 

“Nor she with him?” ? 

The question stung mo. It gave form to a] 

painful thought tlmt had been growing in my { 
heart, and I felt myself blushing hotly under J 
her glance. 


“Mrs. Dennison, are such questions honor- * 
able?” | 

“Not if you cannot answer them without? 
blushes. I beg pardon.” ? 

“Are they delicate?” I urged, angrily. j 

“Not if thoy touch her friends so keenly, j 
Again I beg pardon.” ^ 

“Mrs. Dennison,” I said, conquering the > 
anger that burned in me like a fire, “excu^* 


^ me if I seem rude, but if there ib anything of 
\ excitement in my manner, it is because I i a 
| not used to canvassing tho feelings of mj 
5 friends even with those nearest and <le*re«t 
s to me.” 

< “And me you consider a stranger,” she said, 

< dcprecatingly. 

£ “Almost,” I replied, with blunt truth. 

5 “And one whom you cannot like.” 

\ I bit my lips to keep back tho words tint 
\ pressed against them. 

| “At my age, Mrs. Dennison, new feeling 
> spring up slowly in the heart.” 

\ She made another desperate attempt at mj 
j> weak side. 

! “At your age? My dear Miss Hyde, am I to 
judge what it iB by that smooth cheek, or by 
{ your words?” 

\ “ I am afraid it is best to bo judged of by the 

[ slow growth of feelings such as wc speak of,” 
I replied, gravely. 

She looked down sadly, and tearB came trem¬ 
bling into her eyes. I really think she felt it 
Her habits of fascination were such that si* 
was doubtless wounded that they could fifl 
even with so unimportant a person as I wbb. 

“You are unkind, I would say unjust; only 
that feeling is seldom a matter of choice. Bat 
I, who was prepared to love you by dear Jessie’s 
praises, who did like you so much at the first 
sight, it does seem a little cruel that you should 
meet all this with repulsion.” 

Her tears made mo uncomfortable; one hid 
dropped to her cheek, and hung on its rosa 
liko a dew-drop. A man, I think, would hate 
yielded to her then and there, but a quiet old 
maid is not generally so impressible. But her 
grief touched me, and, feeling that there b»d 
been something of rudeness in my speech, I 
strove to soften it. 

“Not repulsion, Mrs. Dennison, but wc old 
maids aro a littlo on the reserve always. Do 
not think me unkind because I do not care to 
talk much of those who trust and shelter me. 

She laid her hands on mine and smiled 
sweetly through her tears. 

“You are right. It was all rash childish arts, 
not curiosity; how could it be when dear Jean* 
tells me everything with her own sweet lips! 

I longed to draw my ; hand from under her?, 
but conquered the impulse, and seemed tolisltf 
with patience at least. 

“But we will drop our sweet Jessie,” ^ 
said, “and talk of somo one else; Mr. I**' 
rence, for instance. Are yon sure that be u 
without property ?” 

“Indeed I caanot tell. He lives in anoth* 
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tult, tad may bn rich or poor, for aught we i 
kaoir of a certainty; aU that I can say is, that j 
he hts nerer been represented as being wealthy ? 

toes." ] 

“That is a pity,” she said, thoughtfully, “a i 
peat pity; an heiress stands no chance with I 

auch men.” < 

I started, feeling as if it were myself she J 
speaking of. j 

'•And why, pray?” waa my sharp response, j 
“AhI these splendid men, proud and poor, j 
hoir can you expect them to face the world ns! 
fortune-hunters? After all, wealth has its; 
drawback. I often pity ft girl with money, for j 
the most sensitive and the most noble keep j 
aloof. I can imagine a man like this Lawrence j 
bow wearying his heart out, or turning it to; 
iron if it brought him to the feet of an heiress, j 
Such men liko to grant, not take.” 

"Isn’t that a sort of proud selfishness?” I 
wked, struck by the force and truth of her 
worldly knowledge. 

“Selfishness? Of course it is. What else 
do we find in the noblest nature? But you are 
looking serious, and I have watched that cloud 
of smoke till it wearies me.” 

She arose while speaking, and walked away, 
pissing through the trees like some gorgeous 
bird whoso homo was beneath the branches. 

I watched her with a strange feeling of ex¬ 
citement. What would her object prove in cross- 
questioning me as she did? Was it mere vulgar 
curiosity, or Borne deep-seated purpose? Why 
this anxiety about Jessie’s expectations? In 
ahort, had the woman come to us bent on mis¬ 
chief of somo kind, or was I a suspicious wretch 
determined to find evil in everything? 

That evening Messrs. Lawrence and Bosworth 
came, according to some previous engagement. 

I was a little surprised at this, but after awhile 
mw that a generous and noble motive lay at the 
bottom of it all. Jessie had besought Bosworth 
to remain her friend; ho had promised, and 
thus generously kept an engagement made be¬ 
fore hia proposal, and when it must have been 
a painful sacrifice. Nothing could be more 
delicate and lovely than Jessie’s manner of re¬ 
ceiving him. She neither colored nor looked 
down, but came toward him with a deprecating 
stoop of the whole person, while there was a 
depth, of sadness in her eyes that more than 
kgged pardon for the wound she had given, 
bosworth was grave, but very gentle in his re¬ 
ception of this kindness. He moved toward a 
far end of. the room, and they sat down to¬ 
gether, talking earnestly to each other. 

Mr. Lee was in the room and watched them 


rather gravely, I thought; but Mrs. Dennison, 
who was chatting merrily with Lawrence, called 
him to her side, and after that he seemed to for¬ 
get everything but her. 

Being left to myself, I was crossing tho room 
to go out, when Jessie beckoned me to the sofa, 
where she was sitting. 

“Ah! Miss Hyde,” bIio said, earnestly, “try 
and persuade Mr. Bosworth to give up his wild 
plan of going away.” 

“And have you really formed such on idea?” 
I asked. 


“Yes,” ho said, striving to smile, “one can¬ 
not loiter forever in these pleasant country 
places. I have been a dreamer too long.” 

“But not yet,” I pleaded, answering tlio ap¬ 
peal in Jessie’s eyes; “you will not go in thiB 
unfriendly way.” 

“Unfriendly?” he repeated, glancing at Jes- 
: sie. “No, I shall never do that; never feel 
; unfriendly toward any of you, Miss Hyde.” 

! “But we cannot spnro you, and I am quite 


i 

\ 


\ 

\ 


\ 

i 


I 


\ 


sure Mrs. Dennison will bo heart-broken if-” 

I hesitated, conscious of tho impropriety con¬ 
tained in these impulsive words. 

“Oh! Mrs. Dennison will never bo quito 
heart-broken at anything, I fancy,” he replied, 
with a faint smile; “but if you really desire it, 
I will not break up the arrangements of our 
guests. A few weeks moro or less neod mako 
little difference in a lifo time.” 

Jessie brightened at this, and looked so grate¬ 
fully on her rejected lover, that he smiled, but 
very mournfully, as if reproaching her for being 
so kindly and yet so firm. 

Early in the evening, Mrs. Leo’s little maid, 
Lottie, came into the parlor, and, after casting 
her bright eyes in every corner of the room, 
went up to her master and whispered something. 
Mr. Leo arose and went out. I beckoned Lottie, 
and asked if her mistress was worse? 

“No, Miss Hyde, I can’t say that she is, or 
that she isn’t; because she hasn’t said a word 
about it. But she isn’t asleep, and it seems 
lonesome up there, within hearing of all the 
fun, and not know what it is about. For how 
Mrs. Bab—how that lady’s voice rings through 
the tower when Bhe laughB.” 

“Yes,” said I, “she has a clear, Bweot voice.” 

Lottie gave an almost imperceptible toss of 
the bead. 

“Besides,” she said, drawing mo aside, and 
speaking in a low voice, “mistress can look 
right into the window where those people stand; 
I don’t know ob she did, but I can.” 

“Well, could you discover more than we, who 
are in the room, Lottie?” 
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The toss of her head was definite now, but 
she made no other reply, except to whisper, 
“Mrs. Babylon is coming this way, and I’m off.” 

“Stop,'* I said; “did Mrs. Leo send for—for 
any of us?’* 

“Send? No; but she expected, and being 

all alone evenings is what she isn’t used to.” 
“I’ll go up at once.” 

“There now, alwayB flying off! It isn’t you 
sho wants.** 

“How do you know that, if sho asked for no 
one in particular?” 

“How do I know? Well, that’s good! As if 
I didn’t know the difference betweon her want¬ 
ing you and him! When she wants you, it’s all 
quiet and don’t caro much about it in her looks. 
When he ought to bo there, and isn’t, something 
comes into her eyes that makes your heart ache. 
I never saw it till lately; but that look is grow¬ 
ing on her, and would more, if it wasn’t for 
me.” 

“Why, how can you prevent it, Lottio?” 
“Well, in a good many ways, Miss Ilyde. 
Ono of ’em is by nice littlo lies that hurt no¬ 
body, but do her lots of good. I know just 
how he makes bouquets, and when thoy don’t 
come at the right time, I run down and make 
up a bunch of flowers myself. I stole some 
pink and bluo ribbons from his room to tie ’em 
with. Oh! it’s worth whilo to see her eyes 
sparkle when I bring them in. Then I’ve 
studied his way of sending compliments and 
messages. Don’t pretend to be a genius like 
you that write poetry.” 

“Lottie!” 

“ Oh! don’t be frightened. I shan’t bring you 
to disgrace about it. Made up my mind to that 
from the first. You needn’t get mad and blush 
so; I ain’t a genius, but I can make up stories 
in my head; and why not tell ’em to her? Why 
not, I sny, when they please her? You should 
hear the elegant messages I bring from Mr. 
Lee, at least four times a day. When she gets 
a nice little dish for dinner, it gives her ap¬ 
petite to think ho ordered it; but the cook 
knows.” 

s^Sut, Lottie, this is wrong.” 

“Wrong! Well, I like that, Miss Hyde.” 

“It isn’t the truth, Lottie.” 

“The truth! Who said it was? As if I 
didn’t know it* was lying, and glory in it!” 

I could hardly keep my countenance. As 
for arguing a moral question with Lottie, tho 
thought was too ridiculous. She had her own 
ideas, and kept to them without tho slightest 
regard to those of other people. 

While we had been talking, Lottie had gradu* 


\ ally edged hersolf out of tho room, and herUjt 
j speech was delivered on the platform of the ter- 
t raoe. Mrs. Lee’s window was up, and I 
\ her husband enter tho room with wliat seemed 
\ to me a reluctant step. He Bat down, and 
opened a book, as if to read aloud. This hid 

been his usual custom, but the last few even- 
Sings had been spent in the drawing-room. I 
} would have taken his place, but she rejected mj 
I offer with ono of thoso deep sighs that excite m 
! much pity when thoy como from an invalid. 

; “You talk against fibs, Miss Hyde; nowwbsl 
• do you think of that? She never would a sent 
; for him—died first, like a lamb starving in the 
: cold. Hist! there comes Mrs Babylon and her 
private beau.” 

j True enough, Mrs. Dennison and Lawrence 
J had passed through one of tho drawing-room 
\ windows, and were slowly coming down the ter* 

> raco platform, which, as I have said, ran around 
t one end and the back of tho houso. It afforded 
S a fine promenade, and they were enjoying the 
t moonlight that fell upon it. My attention wu 
5 occupied by them a moment, during which 

> Lottie disappeared. Tho railing of this plat¬ 
form was lined with a rich shrubbery of hot¬ 
house plants, lemon trees, tall roses, and such 
creeping vines as bear most choice blossoms. 
These oast heavy shadows, and I funcy that the 
girl disappeared among them, listening, per¬ 
haps, being considered as one of tho accomplish¬ 
ments which she devoted to the benefit of her 
mistress. 

When I went back to the drawing-room, 
Jessie was at the piano, and Bosworth sat near, 
watching her sadly as she ployed. She did not 
attempt to sing, and he offered no request of 
tho kind. Altogether it was a gloomy evening. 
Really I think this idea of turning love into 
friendship is an absurd way of settling things. 
Throwing ashes on hot embers only keeps th» 
fire in more certain glow. Jessio wa9 young, 
and had no idea of prudence in Buch matters. 

I did not quite understand the undercurrent of 
her nature; but, in my heart, thought it best 
that Bosworth should leave the, neighborhood. 

; The next morning I saw Lottie coming out of 
: Mrs. Dennison’s room, looking demure « » 

: house cat. 

“I've taught’em howto do another br*W,' 
she said, innocently. “If they tangle it, yoa 
know, I ain’t to blame.” 

After our conversation on tho ridge, Mn- 
Dennison made the best of her advantages, 
after ingratiating herself into the room of our 
invalid, managed to pass a good deal of be* 
time there. I think Mrs. Lee unconscious!/ 
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exercised a little selfishness in this; for it hap¬ 
pened—so naturally that I never should havo 
observed it but for Lottie—that Mr. Lee visited 
his wifo more frequently when his guest was 
there than at any other time- Indeed, it was 
not many days before tho invalid ceased almost 
entirely to see him alone. 

After my attention was drawn to this by one 
of Lottie’s ourt sayings, I noticed another thing 
tbit troubled me more than Mrs. Dennison’s 
risijs. A mulatto girl was constantly following 
her mistress to the room, asking for orders, or 
reminding Mrs. Dennison of something that she 
hid been desired to remember. She made one 
or two efforts to fix herself in Lottie’s apart¬ 
ment, but that singular female rebuffed the first 
attempt, by standing square in the door and 
asking^oint blank if there was anything in that 
room which Cora wanted. The girl answered, 
“No,” and went away rather crestfallen. 

It is very difficult to repress the aggressions 
of a guest under your own roof, especially one 
who invariably disarms you with honied words 
and apologies for anything that threatened to 
offend. It was not for mo to regulate tho 
movements in Mr. Leo’s house; and so adroitly 
were they managed; that no power could lmve 
reached them. To my surprise, Lottie, nil of a 
sadden, not only seemed to lose her animosity 
to the widow, but hung about her with assiduity 
almost equal to that bestowed on her mistress. 
But one thing was remarkable: nono of her 
bright sayings, or exhibitions of sharp, good 
BenBo were manifested in Mrs. Dennison’s pre¬ 
tence, With her she was dull and quiet; nay, 
ilmo3t stolid. I havo heard her ask questions 
with the moat innocent air which a child of three 
years old could havo answered. It was sur¬ 
prising how anything so near a witch in her 
real nature could tame herself into that lump of 
stupidity. Sho was a great deal in Mrs. Denni¬ 
son's room; and onco I saw them seated together 
on tho hillside, talking earnestly. Still, for 
leveral days, nothing happened worthy of re¬ 
membrance. Mr. Lee and the widow rode out 
once or twice without Jessie, who, feeling a little 
hurt for her mother’s sake, decided to remain at 
home and sit with tho gentle invalid. I do not 
know that sho observed it, but there certainly 
waa very little entreaty used to induco her to 
join them. Indeed, upon the third morning, 
nothing was said on the subject; Jessie was not \ 
even invited. 

One day, just after Mr. Lee and his guest had j 
j* ^ en fr° m the door, Mr. Lawrence called, j 
8 Bee h ^ em f roin tho distance, he said, j 
tad came to inquire after Miss Lee’s health. 1 


s Tho flood of crimson that rushed over Jessie's 
| face, when I told her this, made my heart beat 
} heavily. She arose and went down, avoiding 
< my anxious glance as she passed me. Tho doors 
J were all open, but I heard no voices in tho 
j drawing-room; they must havo been talking 


very low, and what did that portend between 
two persons perfectly alone? So anxious had 


\ I become that it seemed to me as if some harm 
| were intended our Jessie among these strange 
s people. She had never seemed really happy 
\ since they canio among us. Indeed, there had 
[ been little of comfort for any one. 
i What passed between Jessio and Lawrence I 
1 learned afterward. But only so far ns a young 
| girl can force herself to speak of things pertain¬ 
ing to her affections. One thing is certain: 
when sho came up stairs, after his departure, a 
look of uncertain joy pervaded her faoe, and oho 
breathed quickly. I asked no questions, and 
was not surprised that she Baid nothing; but 
from that day her manner became moro elastic: 
and, from some words that escaped, I am confi¬ 
dent that, up to this time, sho had fancied Law¬ 
rence engaged to Mrs. Dennison; or, at the least, 
ready at any moment to assume that position. 
Indeed the widow had told her as much. 

Tho next day Jessio was invited to join Mr. 
Lee and his guest in their ride; but she refused 
it coldly, nay, almost haughtily. Her father, 
for the first time in his life, seemed really angry 
with her. He said nothing, however, but rode 
forth with a flush on liis brow. Again Mr. 
Lawrence called, or would havo called, but that 
he saw Jessie wandering off toward tho pino 
woods, and followed her. I saw them sitting a 
long time on a garden chair Btationcd on the 
skirts of the grove, but said nothing to any one, 
not even to herself when Bho came down the 
hill, alone, with a light in her eyes that I had 
never seen there before. 

I think Lawrence must have made fivo or six 
of these morning visits beforo they were bus 
pccted by any one in the house. Cora was usu¬ 
ally busy in her mistress’ room all the forenoon, 
and Lottio usually took the occasion of Mrs, 
Dennison’s absence to sit with loving watchful¬ 
ness by our invalid, only too happy if a low 
word or patient Bmile rewarded her dovoiion. 
But it came out at last. 

One day I went suddenly upon tho terrace 
platform, and found Cora standing closo by one 
of tho drawing-room windows, with her Bhoul- 
dcr against the framowork. The blind swing¬ 
ing open concealed her from any person within; 
and the position sho maintained, while sorting 
the shades from some skeins of worsted that she 
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held, was that of careless rest She changed 
her position, and sauntered away on seeing me; 
but it was with a heavy, careless manner, as if 
she had been unwarrantably disturbed. I looked 
into the sitting-room in passing, and, as I had 
expected, Lawrence and Jessie were sitting on 
rf sofa close to that window. Mrs. Dennison 
was in splendid spirits when she came back from 
her ride that day. There was something triumph¬ 
ant in her Btcp which put you in mind of some 
handsome Amazon returning from battle. She 
leaned heavily on Mr. Lee, as ho lifted her 
from tho saddle; nay, I am certain that she 
rested against him half a moment longer than 
was necessary. Jessie was standing near me, 
but noticed none of these things. Noblo girl, 
she was never on the look out for evil. Her 
own upright mind tinted everything with its 
own puro*hues. 

Mr. Leo Btayed a long time, giving orders : 
about the horses. When he came up the steps, : 
I had an opportunity of observing him closely. ; 
He was pale, and looked strange. I cannot i 
describe what I wish you to understand, but all j 
tho influences that had so long dwelt around j 
that man seemed swept away. Tho very dignity ; 
of his tread was gone. What had occasioned ] 
this? I know now, and never doubted then, j 
that tho woman sweeping through our lmll, at i 
the foment, had produced this transformation; jj 
and yet no words had passed between them that j 
his own daughter might not have heard without 
reproof. j 

Mrs. Dennison gave us a triumphant glance, 5 
as she passed the balcony where wo were stand- \ 
ing, and proclaimed that she had never enjoyed | 
a ride bo much. It was a heavenly day, and J 
the landscape transcondant. $ 

Jessie smiled Boftly, and turned a bright 
glance on my face, which said, more plainly 
than Mrs. Dennison’s words, “I, too, have had 
a heavenly day, which will go with my dreams 
into many another day, making an Eden of 
them all.” 

In a few moments Mrs. Dennison came out of 
her chamber, still in her riding-habit. She was 
pale as death, her eyefl gleamed, and her lips 
quivered. She dashed into tho balcony, and 
laid her hand on Jessie’s shoulder bo rudely, 
that the yowqg girl drew back with an impulse 
of surprise. 

“What is the matter, Mrs. Dennison?” 

Mrs. Dennison looked at her a moment, sub¬ 
dued tho quivering of her lips with a great 
effort, and broke into a laugh so hoarse and: 
constrained, that Jessio shrunk back. 

“What is the matter?” she said, with a look 


! of the most profound innocence. “Why, n$. 
thing; only wo have but just time to dress for 
dinner, and hero you stand as if the whole world 
could wait.” 

I could see that her frame was trembling froa 
head to foot. The color would not come 
to her face. With all her powers she was but 
a woman, and a jealous woman at the b«t 
From that moment I felt very sure that Con 
had performed her mission promptly. Je«i* 
could not understand it, but stood looking it 
her guest in blank amazement. 

“You have ridden too far,” she said, coldly, 
“and tho fatigue has shaken your nerve?, I 
fear. Shall I send for a glass of wine? for it 
will be sometimo beforo dinner.” 

“Wine? no; but—but I will iako a glass of 
water, if you please, Miss Hyde.” 

Jessio seemed anxious to get away, for she 
started before I could anticipate her to order 
the water, and I was left alone with Mrs. Den¬ 
nison. Her self-command was giving way again. 
She sat down, and, covering her face with both 
hand 3 , shook from head to foot; but she did 
not weep. Something too hard and fiery for 
tears possessed her. 

“Yes,” she said at last, “Miss Leo is right! 
These long rides do -shake one’s nerves hr* 
ribly!” 

Directly Jessio came back with a glass of 
water. With her usual delicacy, she would not 
entrust the duty to a servant, who might wit¬ 
ness her friend’s discomposure and comment 
upon it. 

Mrs. Dennison held tho water a moment, re¬ 
garding Jessie with gleaming eyes, as if sha 
longed to dash tho contents in her face; but 
the insane tit went off. She drank off the water 
eagerly, and arose to leave the balcony. 

“I am not usually nervous, but this ridehu 
completely upset me.” 

With these words she left tho balcony and 
went back to her room. 

“She is very ill, I am sure, aunt Mattie,’ 
said Jessie, full of gentle sympathy; “pray go 
and see if nothing more can bo done?” 

I went to Mrs. Dennison’s chamber ind 
knocked; no one camo or spoke. But the door 
had stood upon the latch, and the vibration of 
my hand unclosed it. Mrs. Dennison was stand* 
ing in the middle of the room, white with rsgf, 
and with specks of foam on her lips. She fU 
tearing open her habit with a violence tbit 
mado the buttons start. » The face with which 
she met my intrusion was that of a beautiful 
fiend. I closed the door and went back re¬ 
pulsed. But without giving me time to croa 
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the hall, she came to the door, opened it wide, 
md called me in with a laugh. 

«C#me back one moment,” Bho said, “and 
fa}] me which of these two dresses is most be¬ 
coming. That which I had intended for dinner, 
Cora has been altering, and is spoiled entirely. 
I confess, Miss Hyde, that my temper is not 
good enough to stand a pet-dress in ruins. The 
fact is, I have frightened poor Cora half to 
dealt 111 

Quick as lightning, while her mistress spoke, 
Cora laid some dresses on the bed, apologizing, 
in a low voice, for the mischief she had done. 
If I hod possessed no clue to the scene, it would 
hive deceived mo completely; but I compre¬ 
hended it too well, and absolutely felt myself 
growing faint with disgust. 

“I nm no judge in these matters,” I said, 
without any pretence at cordiality; “nor would 
my opinion be of the least consequence if I 
were. Your dresses always prove becoming, 
Mrs. Dennison.” 

‘‘The first compliment I ever received from 
you,” she answered, impressively; “I shall re¬ 
member it with gratitude.” 

I went quietly out of the room, tired of tho 
scene. A. little while after this, Lottie came to 
me with ono of her keen smiles, and, opening 
her hands, which were folded palm to palm, 
gave mo ono glimpse of a little note, primrose- 
tinted, and sealed with a drop of green wax, in 
which an antiquo head was stamped. 

“What is it? whom is it for?” I inquired, 
thinking that it must be intended for Jessie. 

“You'll see to-night, or to-morrow morning,” 
iho answered. “Mrs. Babylon writes on hand¬ 
some paper; I won’t use white any more. I’ll 
say this for her: when it comes to dress and 
pretty thiugs, she can’t be beat easy. Don’t 
quite come up to Mrs. Lee: who can?—'but put¬ 
ting her aside, I don’t know Mrs. Babylon’s 
natch.” 

“And is that Mrs. Dennison’s note?” 

“Ask me no questions, and I’ll tell you no 
lies.” 

“But how came it in your possession?” i 

She eyed me a moment sideways, then broke j 
forth as if some grand thought had just seized i 
upon her. < 

Now, I’ll make a bargain with you, Miss ; 
yde. If you’ll just persuade my mistress, or ; 
Mias Jessie, to buy mo half a dozen sheets of that I 
•taw-colored paper, I’ll tell you all about it.” \ 

But what can you want of primrose paper, j 
y° u never write letters?” J 

No; but I may take to writing poetry; who ' 

knows?” i 


5 She said this with a twinkle of tho eyo that 
! provoked mel How on earth had that creature 
I got hold of my secret weakness? 

“It isn’t at all likely that you’ll want paper 

: for that purpose, Miss Lottie.” 

“Miss Lottie—Miss! Well now, I havo always 
said that if there was a genuine lady and no 
nonsense in this house, it was you, ma’am. Even 
my mistress hasn’t got up to that mark—Miss 
Lottie! Wouldn’t that look beautiful on a 

yellow note liko this? Miss Lottie-” 

She plumed herself liko a bird in tho ecstasy 
of my random speech, and both her hands and 
her heart opened at once. 

“Now I’ll tell you all about it! There’s no 
secret, and if lliero is, I didn’t promise not to 
tell; that is, down in my heart. Cora came to 
mo just now, and says she, ‘Lottie, you know 
all the men about tho premises, I suppose?* 

“ ‘Well, pretty much,’ says I. 

“*I thought so,’ she Eaid. ‘Now hero is a 
little note that my mistress wants to havo Bent 
right off. If you can coax ono of tho men to 
take a horse from the stable and just gallop 
over to Mr. Bosworth’s with it, and bring an 
answer back, she’ll give you that dress you took 
such a fancy to.* 

“ ‘Well,’ say3 T, ‘hand over the note; I’ll get 
it done.* She had been holding the noto seal 
up all tho - time, and Eays she, ‘Lottio’—not 
Miss Lottie, mind—but, ‘Lottie, can you read 
writing?’ 

“ ‘Can you?’ says I. 

“ ‘No,’ says she, ‘colored peoplo seldom do.* 
“ ‘Well, then I don’t.’ 

“ ‘Well, this note is for a lady that is staying 
at Mr. Bosworth’s; sho’s an old friend of Mrs. 
Dennison’s, and we want to hear from her.’ 

“ ‘All right,’ says I. ‘If you hadn’t told this, 
it would be Greek and Latin to me.’ 

“She handed over tho noto and told me to 
put it in my bosom for fear of its being seen. 
So I did; and came here, but not till I had seen 
Mr. Lawrence’s name on tho outside. Now, 
Miss Hyde, just tell mo what to do.” 

“Thero is ono thing you must not do, Lottie, 
and that is, tempt any of the men from their 
duty.” 

“But then that dress! Light green foulard, 
with bunches of roses—sweet roses!” 

“Wait a moment, Lottie; wo must not do 
anything without Mr. Lee’s sanction; that will 
never do.” ■%■ 

I went up to Mr. Lee, who was sitting in the 
window recess, apparently reading, and asked 
if he could sparo a horso and man long enough 
to ride over to Mr. Bosworth’s? 
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“Who wishes to Bend?” he inquired, indiffer¬ 
ently. 

“Mrs. Dennison,” I answered, not unwill¬ 
ingly. 

He held the paper a little tighter in hia hand, 
repeating, 

“Mrs. Dennison! What correspondent has 
sho thorc?” 

There was an effort at indifference in his 
voice, but it did not conceal 'that ho was 
touched. 

. I did not feel at liberty to answer his ques¬ 
tion, and so said nothing. 

After a moment’s silence, ho said, 

“Certainly, Miss Hyde. Our guests always 
command here.” 

: I went back to Lottie, arid told hor to carry 
Mr. LcO’s orders td the stable, and, if she wished 
it, claim her reward. Sho seized my hand in an 
ecstasy of delight. 

• “Oh! Miss-Hyde, I never will talk nbdut 
poetry again, never, so long ns I live; but I’ll 
tell everybody that you don ? t" know a thing 
about it; no more than I do; and I beliove it.” 

Witli this outburst sho wont away. Directly 
after, I saw one of the. grooms riding down the 
road. Two hours after, he camo back, and gave 


,; Lottie, who was waiting near tho pints woods, 
;: with great appearance of secrecy, a note, Kith 
• I which she went at once to Mrs. Dennison, eti- 
i: dently resolved to keop up appearances, and 
i: leave her employers in the belief that tlic wholt 
: thing had been managed privately. 

; I had thrown the subject of tho note quite c? 
< my thoughts, when the groom, who had been to 
] Mr. Boswortli’s, camo to me in tho garden wilh 
| distressing news. Poor young Boswortk vu 
i ill-—-so ill, that ho had not been out of his roon 
\ for some days; and his mother desired Tery 
^ much that I should come over and sec him. n* 
j: bad 6poken of-it several times, and, now tbit 
\ he was growing worse, sho could refuse him 
s nothing. It was asking a great deal, but would 
s I como at the earliest time possible? 
i- This was indeed sad news. I liked the young 
\ man. He was honorable, generous, and in all 
•j respects a .person to fix one ’3 affections upon— 

I s that is, such affections as a lady just dropping 
the garments of her youth may bestow on thi 
* man who looks upon’her as a sort of relative, 
i Of course I would go to see Bosworth in hii 
\ sickness. “ God bless "ami help tho young man,” 
\ I whispered; “if bIic could only think of him u 
j I do!” (to be continued.) 
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THE CHEST WITH SILVER B AND S. 

In the old town of Stilton, Huntingdonshire, England, stood an an¬ 
cient house, near what they call the Cross-Market. The mansion had 
been built by one of the first settlers in the town, a Baron Wallace, 
and for two hundred years had been occupied by his direct de¬ 
scendants. 

One day, when the mere was starred with daisies and the sun 
dropped showers of gold all over the world, a splendid carriage drove 
up to the old Wallace house, as it was called ; a pale girl alighted, and 
was met by a beautiful woman, some ten years her senior. Conduct¬ 
ing her in, Lady Wallace led her to the chamber she was forthwith to 
occupy, and afterward, in due course of time, carried her over the 
house, which had been newly furnished. At last they came to a large 
apartment, which seemed to be used as a sitting-room. It had a range 
of fifty feet, and seven windows looked over lovely landscapes, show¬ 
ing hill and moor, river and hamlet, and the blue slopes of distant 
mountains towering heavenward. From every look-out as Alice 
Traverse went, she uttered exclamations of delight and surprise. 

‘1 had no idea you lived in such a beautiful place, Aunt Marge,’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘ It is a lovely place,’ rejoined the lady, ‘ and its charms grow on 
one every day.’ 

‘ Aunt Marge, that is curious in a room like this.’ As the young 
girl spoke she pointed to a large chest studded with bright nails and 
bound about with silver metal. 

‘ My husband thinks more of that old chest than any other furniture 
in the house,’ said the lady, smiling. ‘ That was my prison once.’ 

‘ That your prison ? For hoAv.long, pray ? ’ 

‘Hot for a long time, certainly,’ said Lady Wallace, ‘but long 
enough to make me appreciate the full delight of liberty. You shall 
hear my story some time, and then you will see if I have not cause to 
enjoy my beautiful home, and to keep as a sacred thing the silver- 
bound chest.’ 

It was not long before Alice, seated by the object of her curiosity, 
listened to what I shall relate in my own words. 

Mary Webber was a delicate and precocious child. At the age of 
ten, so carefully had she been educated, and so wonderful was her 
thirst for knowledge, that she could read and converse in Spanish, 
French, and Italian. As a consequence, she was pale and unhealthy. 
She valued the acquisition of learning beyond everything. Rich toys 
were presented to her, which she admired and then laid aside. The 
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splendors that surrounded her she never seemed to care for. Mathe¬ 
matics was her chief delight. In fine, she was in a fair way for the 
occupancy of an early grave. 

She had an uncle, her mother’s senior by twenty years. He was 
well-nigh verging on to fifty. All his life he has struggled in poverty, 
and his sister living in one country and he in another, there had been 
but little communication between them. He was a tutor with an 
avaricious mind but a small purse. His sister was very wealthy, for a 
relative of her husband had deceased within a few years, leaving a 
great fortune to her husband ; then the latter died and willed his en¬ 
tire wealth to her. How she was also on her death-bed, and saw no 
way of providing suitably for the little Marge, not yet eleven. 

‘ If I give my child to my brother,’ she said to herself, ‘ and con¬ 
stitute him. her guardian, he will be grateful, and exercise almost the 
same watchful care over her that I could myself. Frederic has always 
been poor; he is honest, capable, self-sacrificing; he shall see better 
days from henceforth. I wish I had been kinder to him. I will send 
for him.’ 

She did send for him. Her letter found him breakfasting in a 
mean coffee-house, where he took his meagre meals. He was a tall, 
stern-looking man, Avith a profile hard and finished as marble. His 
hair was jet black, his eyes small, dark and piercing. 

When lie read the letter, he could not credit it. ‘ She has never 
noticed me,’ he muttered; ‘ she has insulted me by neglect, and now, 
in her extremity she calls for me. Well, it is not too late. I shall 
know noAV Avhat it is to have enough — enough ! I shall be rich, I 
?cz'ZZ be rich : there will be plenty for both. Ho more self-denial, no 
more menial living, no more swimming under the prosperous tide, but 
my head above water, now! ’ 

He folded up the letter, and as he paid for his breakfast, throwing 
out a piece of gold, he looked so changed that the man \\ r ho stood at 
the little office stared at him blankly. It did not. take long for him 
to give warning, pack-up, and be oft'. In a fbw days he drove up to 
the elegaut square Avhere his sister resided. He Avas just in time to 
receive her instructions and her blessings. The little Marge mourned 
more like a Avoman than a child. Her uncle took an instinctive dis¬ 
like to her. Had she been pretty and winning, or even childish, his 
heart might have warmed toward her, but she Avas neither, and her 
doom was sealed. Feeling himself uoav the proprietor of a princely 
fortune, the tutor, after the funeral had taken place, made prepara¬ 
tions for a journey. He called the little girl to him and communicated 
his plans. £ You will be sick and die,’ he said, 1 if you continue your 
studies longer in this fashion. I am going to travel, and for a while 
your books must be given up. Then, when your health is established, 
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you shall study again. Remember your mother gave you to me, 
therefore you must act as if under her commands.’ The little creature, 
standing there all in black, promised, with a sorrowful face to he 
guided entirely by her uncle. There were no tears, only a little old¬ 
ish folding of the hands, and a firm lip. But when she went from him 
into the study, she threw herself on the lounge and cried as if her 
heart would break, for her only solace was her books. 

They travelled, and little Mary forgot her grief. As for her uncle, 
he seemed intoxicated with his suddenly-acquired wealth and power. 
He chose the richest state rooms, he drove in princely equipages, he 
put up at the best houses, and paid lavishly. He left the child 
much with her maid, a good-natured Englishwoman, and only cared 
to have her properly guarded and kept from books. The fact is, he 
did not yet want to burden himself with the expense of tutors. Little 
Marge, as her mother had been accustomed to call her, attracted as 
much notice by her quaint ways and old-fashioned speech as by the 
fact that she was an heiress, for the matter leaked out through a hole 
in the tongue of her good nurse. But she was not attractive, and 
wore black, so that she was left, after a while, pretty much to herself. 

A year passed away, and the guardian uncle had become quite 
wonted to his situation. After his season of excesses had passed, a 
reaction took place. His natural character, which was avaricious, 
claimed indulgence, and he began to alter his plans. He travelled in 
less state, sought cheaper accommodations, and began to grow moody. 
Finally, he determined to settle in Germany, and took his way to that 
country. There he cruelly dismissed Marge’s maid, saying that he 
intended to send the little girl to boarding-school, and that it was time 
she resumed her studies. The parting between the two was terrible. 
The little girl was almost frantic at her loss, but as her uncle com¬ 
manded her sternly not to grieve, and as she feared and did not love 
him, she was silent before him. The old man’s love of saving was 
fast growing into a passion. The sound of gold became as music to 
his ears, and he dreamed only of hoarding and accumulating. He 
took up his residence in a large, gloomy-looking house — a lodging- 
house in Rheineck, in the circle of Lower Rhine, called the Palatinate. 
This house was the nearest to the only castle the town could boast of, 
and many foreign tourists came there. It was kept by a widow named 
Clarice Swartzbergen, but by most people she was called Mrs. 
Bergen, and by that name she will be known in this story. Mrs. 
Bergen was a remarkably handsome woman — that is, in style. There 
was a cold glitter in her large black eye, a disagreeable firmness in 
her delicate lips that did not impress one favorably. She was a 
notable house-wife, however, and people had to look out for themselves 
when they came under her dominion.. For the sake of cheapness, 
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Frederick Webber bargained for a dreary room at the back of the 
bouse, up five pairs of stairs, that had a little closet let into it. The 
place was shabbily furnished — no carpets, no curtains, only still’, 
straight chairs, with tall backs, a wheezy sofa, a pine centre-table, and 
heavy blinds. In the closet, however, which was fitted up with a bed, 
was one window, that had outside a little balcony with an iron in¬ 
closure. This was the only bright thing to little Marge about the 
residence, for it overlooked the river and the opposite vineyards; and 
here, if the child could have had her beloved books, she would have 
been quite happy. But some way, though they were often promised, 
they never came. The child saw no company, she did not know Ger¬ 
man ; her walks for exercise were taken alone, and her situation was 
a most unhappy one, especially as she was not one of the taking sort 
of children. People wondered Avho that little pale thing -was, and 
then forgot her. 

At last her uncle told her he should send her to boarding-school. 
This was the most welcome news she could have heard. Oh ! to mix 
once more with children of her own age, what a pleasure it would be! 
But few additions w r ere made to her scant •wardrobe; and she was 
sent, under the charge of a competent person, to the town where the 
school was situated. It was, of course, a cheap institution, and as 
little Marge went there, unheralded by the fame of an heiress, stinted 
in her privileges, meagrely paid for, she was treated with less con¬ 
sideration than she had ever received in her life before. She was not 
allowed to learn German, but was confined to the English branches 
No addition was made from month to month to her clothes, and she 
was kept out of pocket-money. So incessantly did she study — finding 
no enjoyment as the other girls did, outside her books — that finally 
her health failed, her spirits became depressed, and word was sent to 
her uncle that she was no longer fit to continue in school. 

Then came a letter informing her of a new change in the state of 
affairs; her uncle was married to Madam Bergen, and she was ordered 
immediately home. Tremblingly the poor child obeyed. She was 
now twelve years old, but her clothes would not fit her, and in spite 
of her awkward alterations with needle and scissors, she did not look 
sufficiently decent to appear abroad. 

When she arrived at home, travel-wom and heart-sick, she was sent 
into the parlor. This was .a handsome but gloomy room, richly deco¬ 
rated, and having but two pictures hanging against its walls — the 
portrait of Madam Bergen and her husband. In colors, the latter 
looked like a ruffian, the former like an angel. No doubt the man 
was the more estimable of the two. 

It was not long before her uncle entered. He never looked so tall, 
so dark, so sternly forbidding before. His hair was turning gray; 
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there were wrinkles on his forehead. To him the little thin figure 
sitting there, inspired a positive hatred. She it was who held the 
keys of his independence, not himself. He had grown a very miser in 
the acquisition and the laying up of gold, and must this puny thing 
stand in his way ? Ho ! he would make a hold push, once for all; 
she must believe herself poor. Ho darker thought as yet, had entered 
his mind. 

‘Well, Marge,’ he said, seating himself uneasily beside her, ‘I am 
married.’ 

‘ So I heard, uncle,’ she answered quietly. 

‘ My wife, you know also, is Mrs. Bergen.’ 

c Yes, Sir,’ she replied, casting a glance toward the picture of that 
notable woman. 

‘There is one thing you have not heard, however, and that is, that 
by a great change in your affairs, you are rendered penniless.’ 

‘ O uncle ! ’ she cried, comprehending, child though she was, what 
this news involved. 

‘ Yes, I am sorry to tell you ; if you had been older, if your educa¬ 
tion had been finished, it would have been better. As it is, we must 
do the best we can.’ 

She looked in his hard face, her grief surging up in great billows 
against her heart. What with him did ‘ the best ’ mean ? 

‘ Yes,’ he repeated, ‘ we must do the best we can. I hope you are 
willing to work.’ 

‘ Oh! if I can,’ she replied in a choked voice; ‘ but I never did, 
and—but I could learn,’ she added eagerly. 

‘ You will have to,’ was the cold reply. 

‘ Where shall I go ? What shall I do ? ’ she asked timidly. 

‘ Oh ! my wife will attend to that. You had better stay here for 
the present; some light duties will earn your board, and you will not 
need much dress; it would be incompatible with your present 
situation.’ 

Hot long after, in came Madam Bergen — we shall still call her by 
that name, as the lodgers did — it had become familiar to them — and 
cast a rapid, suspicious glance at her husband. 

‘ I have told her all,’ he said nervously. 

‘ That is best,’ was her reply. ‘ Come, my child, I will show you 
where you are to sleep; the work will not be too hard, you will be 
better for it. Your cheeks will grow red with exercise. 

TJp, up toiled the shrinking orphan to the sixth flight. There a 
little dark room was given her. It was already occupied by a domestic, 
whose clothes lay round in a slatternly fashion. Little Marge, who 
inherited a love of order, began to fix things to rights. 

‘ That is good,’ said Madam Bergen, with a brightening eye; ‘ I see 
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I shall not have much to teach you. I am sorry that you must sleep 
with Betsy, but a son of mine is coming from college, and the house 
is so full that we must put ourselves almost any where. When he is 
gone back, perhaps you shall have his room.’ 

Marge, believing the story of her loss of property, and being 
nervously unwilling to be dependent, exerted her strength to the ut¬ 
most. Her task was given her — so many chambers to take care of, 
and the privilege, as she was the niece of Mr. Webber, of eating din¬ 
ner with the family. Nothing was said about dress, save that she 
must alter the clothes she had already, and make them answer as long 
as she could. Fortunately, no one had noticed the little store of 
books which she had brought from school in her trunk. But for these, 
the child would have starved, intellectually speaking. 

Three years passed, in which Marge was but a weary drudge. 
Once in every year she had been subjected to the persecutions of 
young Walt Bergen, a scapegrace of a collegian, who considered her 
a fair butt for all his ridicule and a good mark for his wit. He had 
behaved so rudely to the child, that at last the mention of his name 
made her tremble, and she looked forward to those periods in Avhich 
he was expected home with something very like terror. Meanwhile, 
though she knew it not, and probably never thought of the thing, 
Marge was growing positively handsome. The pallor of years had 
given way to a soft, pearl-like crimson, the features grown straight 
and full of character, the eye open, dark and liquid. People began to 
notice her as she went about, broom in hand, but no one, even among 
the strangers, had the heart to be free in word with the innocent girl, 
for there was a certain dignity about her, that with all her childish¬ 
ness, was a full protection. In proportion as she had grown lovely, 
Frederic, or the professor, as he Avas called by some of the student- 
lodgers, had become thin, haggard, and irritable. Hot so his wife, 
who appeared to possess abundant power over him, and to exercise 
it freely. For Madam, in holding his secret, knew that she could do 
as she pleased. In his fondness, be had revealed to her how much 
money he might have if the child Avere Avronged, and only upon this 
ground would she marry him. In fact, she cared little for him; her 
idol was Walt. Him she loA r ed with her whole woman’s soul, and 
would willingly have died for him. 

Walt Bergen Avas not unattractive. He inherited his mother’s 
beauty, but there Avas only that and nothing more in his face. Ho 
goodness made it pleasing, or eA r en endurable to one who looked 
under the surface. It is not strange that the doting mother laid her 
plans for her darling and labored assiduously Avith her husband till she 
carried them out. 
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One day Marge was astonished at a summons from Madam Bergen. 
She found her well dressed, and seated at her knitting. 

c Sit down, dear,’ said the lady, with a sweet smile, that immediately 
won the poor girl’s heart. 

‘ You have been very faithful and devoted,’ said Madam, as Marge 
sat where the former could critically observe her features, ‘and I 
intend to make you one or two presents, and give you a vacation of 
four or five weeks, during which time you may do what you please. 
Walt will be at home, and I dare say, will find plenty of amusement 
for you. You need not lose color so ; I know Walt has been rather 
wild when here formerly, hut he has grown quite a man now; re¬ 
members you in his letters, and begs you to forgive him. Oh ! you 
will find him changed, and you must forget and forgive his little teas¬ 
ings ; boys will be boys, you know.’ 

Poor Marge really did not know what to think of all this conversa¬ 
tion, but sat bewildered till Madam Bergen rose and led her to a little 
room, of which a huge wardrobe took up half the space. She threw 
open the door. This is to be your room, my dear, and these are your 
dresses. Select any one of them at any time. I have had them ordered 
on purpose. And here’ — Marge’s heart beat high, for a trunk of 
books was next exposed — ‘here are what will please you better, per¬ 
haps. Now I will leave you to enjoy yourself. Remember, no work 
for five weeks.’ 

The girl did indeed feel like an uncaged bird. She danced about 
what little room there was; she took down dress after dress, exhibit¬ 
ing hei'self to her own admiring gaze; she loosened her hair and 
curled it; she took notice for the first time of her own delicate beauty. 
‘ How glorious it is to be once more as I was before poor mamma 
died ? ’ she said again and again. ‘ Oh! I shall never wish to go to 
that odious work again.’ Then she went to her books, and so ab¬ 
sorbed in reading was she, that the supper-bell found her poring over 
a musty volume. She sprang to her feet and shook her loose curls 
back from her temples. 

‘ How odd it will be for me to go down this way! ’ she said, survey¬ 
ing the handsome dress in which she had arrayed herself; ‘ but uncle 
will be angry if I stay; and as I am to play lady for a while, I might 
as well bestin now.’ 

O 

The occupants of the supper-table might well be astonished at her 
entrance. Walt Bergen, who had returned that evening, was sud¬ 
denly abashed. Could that be the girl whom he was wont to consider 
beneath his notice, whom he had treated with all but insult ? How 
humble he grew! with what deference bowed! how silent he was! 
A vision of greater beauty could not more completely have filled his 
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soul. As for the professor, after his first start ancl stare, he relapsed 
into his old, cold, half-defiant way, and was silent. Madam Bergen, 
on the contrary, seemed determined to make herself agreeable. She 
chatted, smiled, offered the best viands to Marge, jested with her son, 
and was in an admirable humor. After Marge had retired, the pro¬ 
fessor went out, and Walt and his mother were left alone. 

‘ Mother, what does this mean ? ’ asked the handsome fellow, sud¬ 
denly rising from his lounging position. ‘ I leave this girl little better 
than a chambermaid: I come home, and find her an elegant and well- 
bred woman ? Was she a princess in disguise? If so, you should 
have given me some hint in former times.’ 

‘Walt, she has all along been a princess in disguise,’ said his 
mother cautiously. ‘In other words, she is an heiress, and does not 
know it.’ 

‘ An heiress, and not know it! How is that possible ? ’ 

Madam Bergen explained. Walt Bergen reflected and blew a long, 
low whistle. ‘And how much?’ he asked impatiently. 

‘The old miser will not tell,’ was her reply; ‘ but he shall, and that 
before long. At any rate, from what I have found out, the sum must 
be enormous. He knows he is completely in my power, that I could 
ruin him, and therefore, whether willingly or not, he must accede to 
my plans. Ha! ha! but it will be a terrible disappointment to him! 
Imagine —he thought himself secure for a million.’ 

‘ Mother,’ cried the young man, starting up, ‘ can it be as much as 
that ? ’ 

‘ I do n’t say, only she is a rich prize, and worth working for,’ was 
the reply. 

‘ But in times past, I have not been civil; why did n’t you let me 
know this before ? It was scarcely fair.’ 

‘ You need not fear, my dear Walt; with that face, you never need 
fear. All she wants is kindness and devotion. You can do any thing 
with her, only speak softly; the child has had no tenderness, and’t is 
likely she yearns for it. You will have it all your own way now. I 
shall isolate her from the lodgings. Her room connects with my own, 
and you shall not need money to supply her with every pleasure.’ 

‘ Admirable, mother! ’ exclaimed the young man. ‘ But -who would 
have thought the girl so handsome ? Intelligent, too, perhaps wise 
and witty. Jove! it is a prize, as you say, worth manoeuvring for. 
But you know her best, tell me what I shall do to win her.’ 

‘ That is easy: she is rather a book-worm. Present her with some¬ 
thing choice in that line; take her to galleries of art, to the places of 
amusement, to a ball or two. Oh ! there are -ways enough, but you 
must be exceedingly attentive to all her wants — anticipate them. 
Sing for her, play for her; present her with gifts.’ 
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‘ I will do so ; what a charming planner you are! But are you sure 
that no other person has touched her heart ? these girls, maid, or mis¬ 
tress, are so curious.’ 

‘ I am sure. "Who would notice her as she has been ? No, you may 
be certain her heart is free.’ 

‘ Then if the coast is clear, I will leave nothing untried to win her,’ 
said Walt Bergen. 

Strange are the decrees of Providence. When Marge left her 
room, the force of habit was so great that instead of seeking her new 
quarters, she marched directly up-stairs, and had gained the fourth 
story before she thought where she was. ‘ However,’ she said to 
herself, pausing a moment, ‘ I might as well go up now and bring my 
precious books down.’ 

Accordingly she continued on, obtained the volumes she valued 
most, and was hurrying to her own place, when something stopped 
her progress. It was an immense chest with which six men were tug¬ 
ging up the broad staircase, directed by a young man whose figure, 
as he stood, his back to the window now illumined by the last rays of 
the setting sun, looked grandly beautiful. She stepped back hastily, 
undetermined whether to return or remain. 

‘We can make room for you, young lady,’ said a rich voice, and 
the gentleman ordered the men to rest their burden, at the same 
time, by a slight movement, leaving a passage by which she might 
pass. As she thanked him, their eyes met; his face was noble with 
thought. A short, crisp moustache just shaded the upper lip; the 
student’s cap being pushed aside, disclosed a grand brow, and dark, 
truthful eyes told of goodness and purity. In that one glance much 
had been done to lessen the chances in favor of Walt Bergen’s favor¬ 
able suit. 

Marge went to her room, and still in a pleasant, dreamy state pon¬ 
dered on the past, till she received a summons to Madame Bergen’s 
room. 

There the appearance of things was again altered. A spinnet stood 
ready opened, and some music was scattered round. Lounges had 
been brought into requisition, in one of which sat Walt Bergen, look¬ 
ing and behaving his very best. He immediately arose on her en¬ 
trance, brought her the easiest seat, chatted of art, of music, and 
finally played and sang some exquisite little songs. If it had not been 
for the impression left by the chance meeting, the young man might 
have charmed her. Certain it is, she forgot all the discords of the 
past while listening to the sweet strain^; remembered only that so 
far her toils were over, and she meant to be happy. The next day 
she went to drive, and that evening to the Academy. Concerts were 
sought to while away the time, and the music gave her ecstasy. So 
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the week passed, and another came, and yet there was no pause in 
her pleasure. Sometimes she wondered why Walt Bergen should be 
so attentive, and in fact the whole matter was a mystery to her. 

‘ Do you not think my Walt a handsome fellow ? ’ asked his mother 
one day, as after the cares of her labor she sat for a moment opposite 
Marge, who was knitting. 

‘Yes, I think him very handsome,’ said Marge. 

The mother’s heart leaped with joy. ‘He is a dear fellow,’ she 
said, ‘ and as good as he is handsome. Whoever gets my Walt for a 
husband, will have a man worthy of love.’ 

‘ I do n’t- doubt it,’ said Marge simply. ‘ Is he not fond of some 
fair lady ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! yes ! I am sure he is ; at least of one,’ was the reply. 

‘ Ah! indeed! who is it ? ’ queried Marge, and she looked so 
childish, so innocent, as she raised her face, so unconscious of all 
meaning even in the sly glance of Madam Bergen, that the intrigu¬ 
ing woman -was nonplussed. 

‘ Oh! you will know some time,’ she replied; ‘ you do know her 
now, but I will not hint to you.’ 

Marge was alarmed. This last insinuation was more forcible than 
all the rest, and the conscious blood rushed to her cheek as she read 
the meaning it implied. It made her suddenly more quiet and re¬ 
served than was her wont. She cast suspicious glances toward 
Madam Bergen, who was perhaps complimenting herself on her dis¬ 
cernment. That evening she declined to stay, excusing herself on the 
plea of indisposition. When she had regained her own room, a note 
w r as handed in to her. She recognised the cramped hand of her 
uncle. It ran thus: 

‘ Dear ISTiece : My wife is determined to marry you to her son. 
Do not allow it. He is a dissipated character, and would forget you 
to-morrow. Heed not his attentions, his words of love. Above all, 
do not disclose for any consideration, that I have written to you. I 
wished to put you on your guard. I have now done it. I am made 
sufficiently unhappy by a thoughtless union. Take warning by me. 

‘Your Uncle Frederic.’ 

Thoroughly frightened, the young girl burst into tears. ‘ What 
does he mean ? ’ she cried indignantly; ‘ who could dream of my 
marriage — I, who am but a child yet ? Alas! there is nothing for 
me but trouble upon trouble. Why have I dreamed of ease, of hap¬ 
piness ? I will leave this place, for I foresee there is no more comfort 
for me here.’ As she spoke, she remembered the face she had once 
seen, and the mere recollection sufficed to dry her tears, and call back 
reluctant smiles. ‘ He is not %uch an one as Mr. Bergen,’ she said 
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softly to herself. ‘How often has Walt Bergen teased me till my 
very heart grew sick and I had learned almost to hate him. I will not 
see him — will not speak to him again ! ’ 

Her coldness toward her idol attracted the attention of Madam 
Bergen, and she looked with suspicious eyes upon her husband. 
Where husband and wife plot against each other, there is not much 
peace in the household. She felt sure that something had been said 
or done to influence Marge against the young collegian. 

Meantime the young man felt anxious for himself. As far as he 
was capable of going out of his great selfishness he loved the young 
orphan. He had found a new pleasure in her society, and acting on 
a strogg hint from his mother, he proposed and was rejected. Madam 
Bergen was astonished. She counselled him to try again, assuring 
him that young girls rarely refused the second offer. Once more he 
bent his pride, and was again refused in language that was remarka¬ 
ble for a girl of her years. Doubly mortified, 1 he launched out now 
in bitter invectives against his mother for luring him on only to be de¬ 
ceived, and as he considered it, insulted. She, to the full as angry as 
he, went to Marge, and after persuasion failed, proceeded to threats. 
If she married Walt, she should be rich and happy, under no.more 
necessity of labor, and truly loved. If she still refused him, she 
should go back into service more menial than before, and have no 
chance of bettering herself. In fine, her threats were cruel, and her 
manner inhuman, but the young girl was firm. Then Madam Ber¬ 
gen took away all the rich clothes, forbid her the room and all her 
little store of precious books, and banished her to an attic more for¬ 
lorn than any thing she had ever yet seen ; swarming with rats, and 
dark with dirt and grim. 

Walt Bergen went back to finish his college-course, disappointed 
and almost maddened. With his expensive habits he needed a for¬ 
tune, and he had felt one slip from his grasp while yet it seemed se¬ 
cure in his possession. 

Marge was doomed to learn still more of humiliation. Her uncle 
might have saved her, had he not entirely forfeited his manhood by 
his terrible avarice. She was not now allowed to sit at the table with 
the rest, but banished to the servants’ kitchen. Comforts were barely 
allowed her; her dresses were thread-bare and patched; and this, 
after her brief taste of luxury seemed almost sufficient to drive her to 
despair. Besides, she began to feel deplorably mortified when seen 
by any of the lodgers. It was her duty to attend to the menial ser¬ 
vices about their rooms, and as a general thing they were absent at 
the time, but sometimes they would remain, and if she did not per¬ 
form her duties the same as usual, a severe fit of scolding from 
Madam Bergen was the penalty, and the poor girl was glad to hide 
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from the sound of her voice. As for her uncle, he was harassed al¬ 
most to death. Three were in possession of the dread secret now, 
and Heaven only knew how many more. His wife made greater de¬ 
mands upon him to serve the extravagance of her son, while he 
pinched, and delved, and labored to save. 

One day Marge had been going her rounds as usual. Every body 
was fortunately out. She had pinned a calico handkerchief about her 
beautiful tresses, never now venturing to show them, and had labored 
to hide the rents and deficiencies in her clothing. The room in which 
she always lingered longest was that of the Herr Marmontel on the 
fourth floor. This was partly furnished by the landlady, partly by 
himself. What he had brought in was new and fashionable; a study- 
chair or two, a small lounge of green velveteen, a mirror, a table 'with 
marble top, a rocking-chair, a bronze swinging lamp, and a choice col¬ 
lection of books. After she had finished her work, a title on the back 
of one of the books attracted her attention, and she could not forbear 
taking it down. Ho sooner had she turned over a few leaves than she 
became quite absorbed in the story. It was ‘ Corinne,’ in French, 
and her delight was great to find that she had not yet forgotten how to 
read that beautiful language. Little did she know that she was nar¬ 
rowly watched, but with a smile on her lips she went on eagerly, 
never raising her eyes nor stirring till a slight movement broke her 
attention. All confusion, she sprang to her feet, tears of mortification 
filling her eyes, blushes mantling her cheeks. Scarcely knowing what 
she did, she pulled the begrimed handkerchief from her head, 
letting her loose curls fly over her neck and shoulders, placed the 
book on the table near, and with an ‘ I beg your pardon,’ in English, 
she hurried, mortified and frightened, from the room. 

‘ Well, well! what is here ? Cinderella, I perceive,’ murmured 
the student, surprise and curiosity mingled in his face. ‘ That surely 
must be the young giii whose countenance has haunted me ever since 
I saw it that night, and yet if I remember rightly, she was dressed in 
rich garments, and this one was coarsely if not untidily dressed. 
Here is ‘ Corinne ; ’ how eagerly she was reading! She must be ac¬ 
complished, for her accent was pure English, and she reads French 
with great facility, judging by the manner in which her eyes travelled 
down the page. Let me see; she has not been visible at all since that 
night: she is in appearance a servant; then, she looked the lady. It 
is strange! very strange! ’ The next day he lingered, but she did 
not come in, and how could he blame her ? Neither could he, how¬ 
ever, forget her. 

Hot long after this, Marge was employed to clean the lower rooms. 
One day hearing footsteps, and dreading to see her uncle’s cruel 
wife, she slipped behind a heavy door that had recently been taken 
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from its hinges. In another moment in came Madam Bergen, but 
she did not pass through into the next room, as the young girl expected 
she "would. Strangely enough, she was followed by her son. The 
tones of his voice frightened Marge : she trembled like a leaf. 

‘Well, Sir,’ said the mother, seating herself,‘so you are after 
money again.’ 

‘ Yes, I am after money. Unless I can pay this debt, I shall be ex¬ 
pelled from college. I pleaded sickness in order to get here, or I 
should be disgraced. Now nothing will be attended to till I return.’ 

‘ I sent you money enough to pay for every thing, you said, a month 
ago.’ 

‘ Yes, then — there’s no use in tampering,’ he added, after a pause. 
‘ I paid my debts of honor with that, and let my other bills stand 
over. How they must be paid. Hang it! why could n’t you per¬ 
suade that girl into marrying me ? I should have had plenty then, 
and you too.’ 

‘We could not force her,’ said his mother angrily, ‘and I hate her 
too much to notice her now.’ 

Great drops of perspiration stood on her forehead as the poor young 
girl heard this brutal language. To her it was also mysterious. 

‘We neither of us seem in a fair way of getting at the money,’ 
Madam Bergen went on, growing more and more angry. ‘Fred¬ 
eric is enough to try the patience of a saint with his parsimony. He 
will go crazy next, you may depend upon it.’ 

‘ Can’t you borrow of him ? ’ demanded the young man. 

‘ Borrow! ’ she cried, with a short, sharp laugh, ‘ can’t I borrow ? 
Ho ! I am forced to content myself with my half of the money he 
makes; the other half he will not part with. But I can tell you that 
if it were not for hopes of the future, when possibly he may die and 
leave it to me, I’d expose him to-morrow. But in that case we should 
lose all, you see. Once give her her rights and she can understand 
them. She is no longer a child, you know.’ 

‘ Perdition ! ’ muttered the young man; ‘ I tell you, Madam, we 
must have some money some way, or I must; if I do n’t I ’ll hang 
myself, and there ’ll be an end of the matter — and me too,’ he added, 
with a horrible laugh. 

‘ O Walt! you will drive me to despair,’ cried the woman, wring¬ 
ing her hands. 

‘ Then we shall both go — somewhere, together,’ was his heartless 
answer. 

‘ Walt, what shall I do ? ’ 

‘ Get me money.’ 

‘ But how can I ? My payments are not coming iri for nearly two 
months; I am poor, Walt.’ 

‘ But he is rich.’ 
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‘What shall I do ? ’ 

‘Get rid of him—any thing, to get me the money; if he should 
die,’ he muttered, a terrible meaning in his voice, ‘ the girl might help 
herself — if she could.’ 

Marge felt her limbs tremble and give way, but she leaned heavily 
against the wall. 

‘I had rather get rid of her' was the cold-blooded reply. ‘ Walt,’ 
she resumed, after a moment of silence, ‘ I ’ll try the old man again, 
once more; I do- n’t believe I can borrow it, even at a usurious inter¬ 
est, but I ’ll try.’ 

‘ That’s a good mother,’ said the young man, and Marge heard a 
kiss. ‘He’s coming now,’ Walt said hastily, and hurried off by 
another door. 

‘ Where’s Marge ? ’ demanded the Professor in a querulous voice, 
as he entered. 

‘ I do n’t know, and I do n’t care! ’ was the reply. ‘ I wish the girl 
was out of the way; IJiate her. But for her, think how it might be; 
now you fear to lend me a few hundreds, or even less. It’s not that, 
though; it’s your miserable stinginess; I know! ’ 

‘ You are mistaken, Madam,’ said the Professor. ‘ While she 
lives there is a chance that inquiries may be instituted that would lead 
to unpleasant results. I dare not use her money freely.’ 

‘ What good does it do you, then ? ’ 

‘ The same good it does you; we possess it, that’s enough.’ 

‘ Suppose she should die ? ’ 

‘ The property would revert to me.’ 

‘ And you would be glad; that is, you do not love her sufficiently 
to mourn her loss very deeply.’ 

‘ I never loved her.’ 

A film passed before the orphan’s eyes; did they mean to murder 
her ? 

‘ Yery well; ’ this was said after a pause; ‘ people die suddenly of 
cholera, sometimes, of quick, sharp diseases. She may — perhaps.’ 

‘ I wish to hear no more about it,’ replied the Professor; ‘ it is a 
disagreeable subject. I came to say that the Herr Marmontel is in 
his room, and it has not been touched yet. Marge is growing forget¬ 
ful, and he is our best lodger.’ 

‘ She is probably there by this time,’ said Madam, whose mind 
seemed to be preoccupied, ‘ at any rate, I cannot hunt her up. I am 
going out, and you must see that dinner is served.’ 

More dead than alive, Marge emerged from her hiding-place, when 
Madam Bergen had gone. Her face was white with terror. Where 
should she go ? Trembling from head to foot she burst into Marmon- 
tel’s room, crying out: ‘ Oh! save me! save me! ’ 
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‘ Child, what is the matter ? ’ he cried, springing from his seat. 

‘ They are going to kill me ! Oh! where shall I fly ? what shall 
Ido?’ 

‘ Be calm,’ said the young man ; ‘ tell me wlio threatens. What is 
the trouble ? ’ 

In frightened accents she narrated what she had heard. 

‘ But who are you ? 5 he asked curiously. 

‘I am the niece of Mr. Frederic Webber, who has married Madam 
Bergen. I was heiress to a large fortune, which he told me was all 
lost. Since then they have made a servant, a drudge of me; how 
could I help myself ? I do not talk German ; I am forbidden to talk 
English. Oh! I am most unhappy.’ 

‘ Did you not demand proof of this assertion ? ’ he asked. 

‘I was a child of twelve, and mortally afraid of my uncle, who 
never loved me. I did not dream that any body could deceive me so. 
I never did till this day. How they are planning to kill me, I know 
they are.’ . 

‘ Something must be done,’ said the young man, ‘ and that immedi¬ 
ately ; but what, what ? They must not suspect. See! I have thought 
of a plan. Desperate diseases demand desperate remedies. They 
will never dream of any conspiracy. I shall receive a note calling me 
direct to England. It will be advisable for me to leave to-day. Do 
you see that chest ? ’ 

The young girl had reason to remember it. 

‘ It has a history,’ he said rapidly. ‘ A friend of mine, who on ac¬ 
count of his politics placed his head in danger, was secreted in that 
chest, and made a long sea-trip in her. It is skilfully perforated. If 
you consent to my plan I will get you away in safety. Here the 
flooring is loose; you see it rattles. I will stow my books away un¬ 
derneath ; the boards come up easily. Let us go to work ; ’ he had 
commenced pulling at the floor. 

In less than thirty minutes the book-shelves were empty; pillows 
were thrown in the chest, and Marge was locked in. Any thing was 
better than the horrible fate which she felt impressed awaited her. 
Marmontel presented himself at the desk: 

‘ I have received a message; I am to hurry to England,’ he said, 
‘ and I will settle now. Here is my money; here is the price for the 
bill of extra furniture, and your pay for taking the trouble to send it 
back. Accept a trifle from me for the young girl who has taken care 
of my room. I should like also to have my chest brought down; it 
will require four men, as I am particularly choice of my books.’ 

The Professor stared a little, but was all suavity. In less than an 
hour Marge was on her way to the home of her birth. With cease¬ 
less care,, and an almost womanly delicacy, the noble young man pro- 
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vided for her wants. He procured her an entire outfit; took her to 
a hotel where she passed as his sister, till he could look up the rela¬ 
tives or friends of her family, and consult competent authority in the 
case. Of course every measure had to he taken with the utmost 
secrecy, as there was still time for the perfidious couple to make good 
their escape. 

Meanwhile Madam Bergen had returned and sought for Marge, in 
the desperate hope of inducing her to accept the hand of her son. 
Ho doubt the most cruel means would have been resorted to, previ¬ 
ous to any criminal proceeding, for it is not easy to send one out of 
the world in cold blood; but the girl was no where to be found. In 
vain they sought every where. Providence still seemed to favor the 
missing orphan, for the week after a body was taken from the river, 
very much disfigured, but bearing marks by which they thought it 
was hers. Their hearts beat more freely; the direct murder could 
not now be traced to them, and according to the will, Frederic Web¬ 
ber was heir to a large fortune. What was their consternation when 
they found themselves one morning under arrest for wilfully defraud¬ 
ing one Marge Webber, a resident of Stilton, Huntingdonshire, of all 
her titles and estates. A burst of thunder could not more effectually 
have stunned them. Resistance was useless; they were in the strong 
hands of the law, and a journey to England was unavoidable. There 
all their vileness was exposed, and they were punished as became their 
crimes. Madam’s son, Walt Bergen, not having the courage to 
end his life, was expelled from college, and after a vicious course of 
life for a few months, was finally killed in a drunken brawl. 

All this was told, much as I have related it, to the pretty girl who 
sat opposite the great chest, eyeing it with curious and at times smil¬ 
ing glances. 

‘ And after all, you did n’t marry him,’ she said, with a look of dis¬ 
appointment. ‘ I should have thought you would.’ 

‘ Oh ! yes, my dear, I did marry him,’ said the lady, smiling. 

‘ But his name was Marmontel, a French name.’ 

‘ That was assumed, my love, for the time. The young Baron Wal¬ 
lace, though titled and wealthy, decided to pursue studies which 
other young men in his situation cared nothing foi*. Therefore in 
order to isolate himself as completely as possible, he chose to be 
known under another name. Oh! yes, I married my preserver, and 
he often says the thing he values most, of all his household goods, is 
an old chest with silver bands.’ 

c But what became of that cruel uncle ? ’ 

‘ He died in prison; his pride had received too great a shock for him 
to recover. But he sent for me and begged my forgiveness. I pitied 
and forgave, and should have taken him home had he lived to come 
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out; but God ordered otherwise. Madam Bergen is back again in 
Germany, with neither husband nor child. I do n’t know what she is 
doing, unless she keeps some obscure lodging-house.’ 

‘ O aunt! suppose you had never found out their wickedness ? ’ 
cried the young girl. 

c I never think of that,’ was the reply. ‘ It is not well to ponder on 
the past, or plan for the future. I am happy now.’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TOE CHASE AND ITS MANUJUVREB. 

11 Pilled with the face of heaven, which from *tkr, 

Come* down upon the waters; »U Ua hue#, 

From the rich sunset to the riling *tar, 

Their magical variety diffuse; 

And tow they change;—jkUer shadow strews 
Its mantle o'ar the mountain*; parting day 
Die* like the dolphin whom each pang ImLuca 
With a new color as It maps away, 

The laat *tlll hmlleat, *UTl—’tfa eono—and all fa nw.” 


It was indeed a beautiful eight to witness tho 
change that followed dose upon tho lull of tho 
storm, the contrast brightened tho fine effect, hut 
it was a pictnro to bo remembered. The veil of 
mist and cl ouds that ha d so iQngJmilgJo.winiU. 

nmrrtnit drawn asido, and the bright, deep, 
red nnd lurid rays of the sun at its setting, flashed 
nt once over the sea, through tho haze and mist, 
and shone full upon tho dark hull and spars of 
tho Plying Fish. In spite of tho proximity of 
the atrango sail to windward, Francis and Cap. 
tain Prince could not but pause to admiro the 
grandeur nnd magnlllconco of tho sight, nor were 
tho smuggler's crew tho only witnesses to its 
beauty, for right in the wake of tho sun, now 
half suuk in tho sea, some two miles off, lay tho 
strange sail already announced, a largo, warlike, 
looking craft, and evidently an English frignto, 
though no colors wore visible. She was rolling 
heavily in the trough of tho sea, with her tall 
masts, yards, and scant spread of canvass show¬ 
ing in strong relief against tho glowing horizon 
beyond. 

" What a glorious sight," said Fraucis to tho 
prisoner, "is this to windward!” 

“It is indeed heavenlyJ’ 

“ Yondor ia b frigate. Captainifrinco—one bo* 
longing to your king." 

“I think you aro right, Francis. Do you not 
fear the consequcnco ?" 

“ Not at nil. The skipper of the Flying Fish 
know* his business." 

" But it will ho impossible for you to escape 
the frigate. The wind will riso again to west¬ 
ward, if I judgo aright, and sho will bring it 
down with her, while you lay rolling here." 

"There is wisdom in what you say, Captain 
Prince, and our captain should bo told of the 
hearings of the stranger." 

- "He’s bearing up, sir," Milled the lookout. 

In the next moment a flash was seen, and af¬ 
terwards tho deadened report of a gun was borne 
down as it were upon the last my that shot out 
from tho sea while it swallowed tho Bun. The 
shot fell somo ways short of tho schooner, but 
tho hissing sound of its course os it struck tho 
water, came distinctly on board. Captain Princo 
could not avoid noticing the effect produced up¬ 
on the crew. Up to this time they had remained 
perfectly quiet, and there were some anxious 
face* among them, but the report of tho gun had 
acted upon them like electricity, and aroused 
them ut once. They were usually remarkably 
still, and few words were spokononthojprccostlo 
in so loud a tone as to be heard on tho quarter-deck, 
but now tho crow raised their voiegs a^onco,chant- 
ing in excellent timo and good tasi£ the following 
song: 

THE SMUOflLEU^.fiONO. 

Our mti w* ply when the **m run high, 

Ami loud the wind* in ro*rlD«; 

Now down the depth, now up the iky, 

On Mgle billow* waring! 

‘ And when we bell the gentle gal* 

With glee and ■ tout heart* glowing, 

Abroad we spread the * prilled **11, 

And catch It vhlle ’tU blowing! 

For ui enough, or flair or bluff, 

War* calm or wiklly foaming, 

So we may launch through imoolh and rough 
AdTentucou.lj roemlng. 

Unknown to fear, the buccaneer, 

S«lf-cn)«ucd the ocrwa’l ranger, 

Blow high, bloe low, hi* courw will itrer, 
llii element 1* danger! 


L 


" Finely done," exelnimed Captain Prince, as 
tho seamen closed their song. " Tho spirit of 
these men, Francis," for Prince had bceomo so 
familiar with the lieutcunnt as to call him thus, 

" Is absolutely contagious." * 

" It is indeed," said tho lieutenant, with a 
flushed countenance, then turning to tho quarter¬ 
master ho said, " Keep her away, air," and de¬ 
scended to make Ills report to tho captain, 

Tho smuggler captain loved “ a wee drop,” os 
wo have before intimated, but ho waa prompt to 
the calls ol his duty ns master of the schooner, 
and tho way that ho dropped his pipe and pushed 
his half-finished gloss nnd decanter from hint at 
tho announcement of tho young lieutenant, 
showed that ho was wido awako. Ho was Boon 
upon deck with his glass to his eyo, nnd after a 
short examination of tho distant sail, ho declared 
it to bo an English frignto of tho first class. 

" Clear away tho weather bow gun/’ said tho 
enptuin. 

Tho crew stared in wondormont, though tho 
order was promptly obeyed, to think of fighting 
with such an enemy os the Btrangor, but tho cap¬ 
tain had his plans, and they relied implicitly on 
his judgment. 

" All ready forward there ?” 

“ All ready, sir." 

" Fire 1" 

The shot from tho Flying Fish of eourso fell 
short, but it had answered the captain's purposo, 
which was evidently to got tho range and show 
his spunk. Tho onemy soon after yawed, and 
indulged tho smugglers with a sight of his teeth, 
nnd thore ho was, fifteen ports of a side on his 
mnindeck, with tho duo quantum of carronades 
on liis quarter and forecastlo, wliilo his short 
lower masts, whito canvass, and tremendous hobt 
on hla topsails, showed him to bo plain enough 
a heavy English frignto. To make nssuranco 
doubly sure, threo jots of red flame amidst 
wrenths of whito 6moko glanced from his main- 
deck ; but in this instance, tho sound of tho can¬ 
non was followed by a sharp crackle and shower 
of splinters from tho foremast. 

" All hands mnko sail 1" shouted tho captain 
of tho Flying Fish, who calculating on tho ap¬ 
proaching darkness, was in no great hurry up to 
this timo to show his stern, hut seeing uow that 
the frigate might popper him well before dark, 
ho nrndo all has to. 

" Keep her away, my man,” ho continued to 
tho helmsman. “ So, so, that’s well, crack oa 
everything, quarter-master, Bhako tho reef oat of 
that fore-topsail, seo all clear to rig tho booms 
out if it lulls away j cheerily, with a will, men." 

Though tho captain finished his orders with 
that encouraging accent .that worms tho heart of 
a crew, still Captain Princo could seo that his 
eyes evinced no little anxiety, for already had 
tho wind shifted and commonced to blow as 
Prince had foretold, from tho westward, and tho 
Flying FiBh lay without a cap full of wind in 
her Bails, while tho breeze, as it camo down to¬ 
wards her, brought along with it tho English 
frigato with tho speed of a raco horse. But tho 
breezo camo on ahead of tho onemy^and^tho. 

-fittCworK.*-* “* ... 

" Clear tho larboard quarter gun,” shouted tho 
captain. 

Princo stared with astonishment to think that 
any further resistance should bo attempted under 
tho circumstances. It appeared to be such down¬ 
right madness to show fight under tho very muz¬ 
zles of tho guns of an enemy, half of whoso 
broadsido waa sufficient to sink tho schooner. 
But It waa tho captain’s orders, nnd was promptly 
obeyed. In an instant was heard, through tho 
whistling of tho breezo, tho creaking nnd scream¬ 
ing of tho carronado slides, tho rattling of the 
carriages, tho thumping and punching of hand 
spikes, and tho dancing of Jack himself as tho 
gun was doubly shotted, and run out of tho port. 
In a few seconds all was still again, but tho rush¬ 
ing sound of tho vcbso! going through tho water, 
nnd of tho rising galo among tho rigging. Tho 
men Btood clustered at their quarters, their cut¬ 
lasses buckled round their waists, all without 
jackets, nnd most of them without any other 
clothos than their trowsers. 

"Now mind your aim,” said the captain, “our 
only chance is to wing him. I’ll yaw tho 
schooner, und ns your gun coroos to bear, slap it 
right into his bows. Starboard your helm, my 
men, and bring her to the wind." 

As sho camo round, blaze went tho gun, with 
doublo shot well aimed, and down camo tho eno^ 
my’a fore-topsail on tho cap with all tho superin¬ 
cumbent spars nnd gear; tho head of tho top- 
most shot away. Tho smugglers instinctively 
cheered. 

** That will do, now knock off, my boys, and 
let us run for it. Keep her away, mnko all sail." 

Tho king’s ship was for a moment paralyzed 
by tho unexpected manieurro of tho schooner, 
but just os tho Flying Fish was getting again be¬ 
fore tho wind, ho yawed and lot drive his wholo 
broadside at once into tho hull of the devoted 
little craft. Half nn hour before, sho was os gay 
a littlo rover as ever skimmed tho son—now sho 
lay a wreck upon tho water, with her deck strewn 
with dead bodies. Twenty of the bravo crow of 
tho smuggler never saw tho sun rise again. 
Another broadsido succeeded tho first, but by 
this timo tho schooner had borne up, thanks to 
the loss of her nfter sail, sho could do " nothing 
else/’ while tho loss of her fore-topmast paid tho 
Flying Fish off on tho one hand, the loss of tho 
head sail ia tho frigato brought her as quickly to 
tho wind on tho other, causing her shots to fall 
astern of tho Bchoonor, and before she could bear 
up again in chase, tho squall struck her and car¬ 
ried her main-topmast overboard. Tho confu- 
sionthat ensued waa improved by tho captain of 
tho smuggler*, who was now each moment wid¬ 
ening tho distance between himself and the 
frigate. Tho captain of the king’s ship at length 
turned from his own vessel again to notice the 
chase, and with astonishment saw that there was 
an even chance of his escape. The best marks¬ 
men in the frigate were placed at tho heavy guns, 
all of which were brought to bear upon the 
smuggler, and the Flying Fish was forced to 
heave to or bo sunk. It was with tear* in his 
eyes that the captain of tho schooner struck hi* 
flag, saying, that he could not look on and see 


it* bravo comrades pcrishjng any longer. It was 
i severe trial to his pride, nnd he turned to Cap- 
lain l’rince, saying, " it is tho first time, and you 
srill bear mo witness that there is no other 
iltvrnntivo." 

" There is not indeed, for unless you surrea- 
ler wo shall bo sunk." 

"True, though it is certain destruction to my- 
tclf at least." 

" Let us hope not, captain; I pledge mysolf to 
jxert my infiuenco for you." 

" You are kind, sir, very kind, and I believe 
you my friend." 

" I am indeed, nnd you may roly upon mo.” 

Tho.sails of tho Flying Fish were slowly furled 
ono after tho other, until she lay to under a single 
jib in token of submission; tho breeze died away 
with tho remaining light of day, and all was 
quiet anvo the heavy swell of tho sea, which rock¬ 
ed tho two vessels now within a couple of cables’ 
length from each other, with a forco that would 
have frightened any but old experienced tars. 
A prizo crow was placed on board tho schooner, 
nnd sho was ordered homo to England, but 
through tho earnest solicitation of Captain l’rinco, 
tho smugglor, Captain Freeman, and his lieuten¬ 
ant nnd child, Fraucis, were pormitted to remain 
on hoard tho frigato with their Into prisoner, who 
soon prcposEcsscd tho officers and commander of 
tho king’s ship in favor of their prisoners by ex¬ 
plaining tho courtesy with which ho had himself 
been entertained on board tho schooner. So well 
did Princo act his part that Captain Freeman 
and his child were ullovred the liberty of tho ship 
and oven spared tho disgrace and mortification of 
being ironed. Tho ship was hound lor Halifax, 
N. S., nnd loro bravely on hor northern course, 
but there were many longues of sea to bo passed 
over before they would roach their destiued 
port. 

Captain Trinco and Francis Freeman wore in¬ 
separable companions, and scorned to lovo each 
other with tho nfleclion of brothers. Princo was 
often asked tho cause of his singular attachment 
for tho smuggler's child, but could givo no reason 
though ho acknowledged that ho felt a strong nf- 
fection for tho bravo boy, which ho likened, when 
his largo bluo eyes were bent upon him to the 
feelings Bald to bo experienced by tho poor bird 
when charmed by tho serpont’s eyo. Captain 
Princo waa indeed at a loss to account for his at¬ 
tachment for FronciB, for it amounted to little 
short of reul affection. They read and chatted 
away tho voyage until within a few days’ sail oI 
port, when an event took place that cast a veil ol 
sorrow over tho hearts of both Francis and Cap¬ 
tain Princo, 

Tho loss of his beautiful croft, his own impris¬ 
onment that must immediately follow his arrival 
in port, and in all probability his ignominious 
death to follow, so wrought upon tho sensitive 
mind of Captain Freeman tut to cause n fevet 
followed by a delirium. In HU wild raving, lie 
revealed much of his wild career to which the 
officers listened with no littlo interest, and more 
so on account of a high vein of chivalric spirii 
that prevailed even i n hia madfle b a. A gain did he 
ton Bay, again was ho taken in imagination by 
tho king’s ship off Bermuda, nnd now was ho a 
prisoner. Days of this delirium lasted, during 
which Francis and Cuptain Prince divided the 
euro of tho sick smuggler between them, doing 
all in their power to relievo his pain and illness, 
Tho dovotedneas of tho smnggler’d child wus the 
thomo of every lip; hut it was nil in vain, for the 
lifts of tho smuggler captain was drawing to a 
eloso, and his hours were numbered. This the 
surgeon at length announced, and told Francis 
that he must prepare to part with his father with¬ 
in tho following twonty-four hours. 

Francis was munly in every trait ho evinced] 
there was no boyish feeling displayed by him on 
nny occasion, though his ago would have been 
an ample excuse for suck occurrences; no, lie 
had been schooled in a rough and hardy atmos¬ 
phere, and hud learned experience far beyond his 
years. But at this intelligence ho seemed almoai 
crazed. Tho smuggler captain was not only his 
father, but all tho friend ho lmd on earth, or rela¬ 
tive either that he know of. No wonder then thni 
ho should feci so keenly tho bereavement that lie 
was now told to anticipate. Captaiu Princo used 
every means in his power to soften tho blow, bui 
Francis seemed absolutely inconsolable. 

Captain Frcomon was now fast sinking to his 
last long Bleep; hia reason had returned, and the 
few lucid moments ho now enjoyed, were to be 
his last. Francis sut by his sldo, affectionately 
recurring to every theme that ho thought most con¬ 
genial lo Ms father’s feelings, when Captain 
Princo entered tho Btatc-room, which ho had kind¬ 
ly given up for tho smuggler’s comfort. Ho ap¬ 
proached tho sick man, and taking his hand 
desired to know if there was any wish that ho 
might execute for him. Tho smuggler smiled 
and motioned him near. 

" Yes, there i3 one request." 

"Speak, my friend." 

"It is adying request that I would mako of 
you, Captaiu Princo." 

" It is grunted before it is asked,” was the reply. 

"Draw near,” said tho oxpiring man. "I 
havo read your heart, and though wo have onco 
been foes, I am now proud to cull you my friend. 
I would tell you In a few words, for my timo is 
ncurly come, tho past history of my life and that 
of this dear child. Sit down and listen." 

"I will," said Prince, sitting by his Bido. 

" My rightful name is not Freeman; indeed you 
must havo already discovered that ray English 
namo is net suited to my foreign accent, My 
child was born under tho sunny skies of Italy, 
his mother and myself being of tho nobility ol 
tho country and residents at Naples. Oi it 
wrings my heart to recur to my once happy homo 1 
In an evil hour my wife wo* seduced from her 
fealty to me, by a royal villain whom I have long 
since sent to hi* final account. My poor wife 
died ioon after by her own hamli, tho moment 
sho awoko to tho realization of the crime she had 
committed. After taking vengeance upon the 
Ueitroyer of my happine**, I fled tho country 
with this, tny only child, a wretched man, at war 
with every principle of civilization, and almo*t 
a misanthrope. My reckless feeling* led mo to 
adopt the profession which you have seen me fol¬ 


low, und in the excitement of which 1 Gave endeav¬ 
ored to seek forgetfulness. But, alas 1 memory 
is too faithful, nnd all my misfortunes aro even 
at this moment vivid before me;" Snd as ho 
spoko, ho covered his eyes with his hands, while 
his wholo system waa convulsed with a strango 

shudder. 

" Francis," said ho, making an effort to arouse 
himself, "Fraucis has suiled with mo ever sinco 
in calm and in strife; ho has been raised on tho I 
free and open sea, but," said the dying smuggler, 
looking about to sco that ho was not overheard 
by other cars and then inclining towards Princo, 

" Francis is not what you havo thought. Sho is 
my dumjhief l” 

CHAPTER VIL 

TUB SMUGGLER'S I'UKIHSK. 

“ Liko other tyrants, Death drllaht* to ami to 
What MiiLtteu niort proclaims thu pride of power, 
Ami arbitrary nod.’* 

If Captain Princo had boheld ft miracle, ho 
would not havo been more astonished than ho 
was at tho information imparted at tho eloso of 
tho lost chapter. "Francis a female?" said ho, 
" tho gallant bravo who fought for a father’s lifo, 
with a hero’s courage, and whoso singlo arm nnd 
cool courage turned the fato of battle? Francis 
a girl ?" His astonishment know no bounds, 
while tho blushing child, for sho was but a child 
in years, hid her face in tho hammock cloth and 
wept. 

“Even so," said tho father; "and I would 
commit her to your core and protection; do you 
accept tho trust ?" 

" I do," said Princo, solemnly; " nnd may 
Heaven desert me if I provo unfaithful to tho 
truBt you repose in mo." 

"Ishall die happy with this assuranco, for in 
my course through lifo, I havo mudo a study of 
tho human heart, and long Binco have I found oc¬ 
casion to admire yours. It is no timo for flattery 
now, and you may believo me." 

Captain Princo pressed his hnnd warmly. 

" Frances," said the smuggler, "give mo your 
hand; there," said lie, placing it in Prince’s, "ho 
1ms sworn to protect nnd counsel you; I am not 
afraid to trust him even with that which I loved 
dearer thnn lifo; you will bo counselled by him, 
will you not, my child ?" 

" Your wish shall bo my law, fathor,” replied 
Frances, weeping ns she bent over nnd kissed his 
cheek. 

" I could havo wished, Frances, that Heaven 
had seen fit to cast our Ufa In a different eourso, 
but I havo endeavored to improve thy mind and 
to instil into it at leust somo notions of honor 
and truth.” 

"You havo indeed, fathet, dono nil that a pa¬ 
rent could do, for mo.” 

"Yourhand, Captain Princo—and kiss mo, 
Francos.” 

There was n pause for a momont, and tho dy¬ 
ing man seemed to bo engaged in prayer, then 
partially arousing, ho said: 

’tis—” but lifo was even then fleeting away, and 
tho smuggler died while ho spoko. Poor Frances 
hung almost distracted about tho corpse, until 
persuaded to retire to rest by Captain l’rinco, 
who exerted every powor to alleviate her sorrow, 
and reasoned with her so successfully that his 
words were a potent anodyno to her heart. 

There are few ceremonies more solemn than 
tho funeral servico nt sea, and so it appeared 
when tho body of the smuggler captain, sewed 
up in his hammock cloth with heavy shot at tho 
feet, waa placed on tho deck preparatory to liis 
interment in tho seaman’s gravo, Tho servico 
waa read over his mortal remains by tho chap¬ 
lain before tho assembled crew, nnd ho waa com¬ 
mitted to tho deep. Poor Frances seemed to 
have broken her heart with grief, but timo rolled 
on in its over-varying eourso, nnd gradually heal¬ 
ed tho wound caused by tho loss of her father, 
aided no doubt by tho ngrceablo society of Cap¬ 
tain Princo, who was now her constant compan¬ 
ion. Though sho waa still obliged to continuo 
a dress that so woll bccamo hor, sho could hardly 
look Princo in tho face without blushing, Binco ho 
know hor sex, while herguardian who could now 
easily enough explain tho peculiar character of 
his feelings towards hor, was absolutely enamored 
of his fair and heuutiful charge. Frances was 
beautiful; there was that captivating and im¬ 
ploring look of gentleness in hor soft bluo eyes 
that defied description, while tho purity of hor 
skin was only bronzed to a fair brunette by ex¬ 
posure to tho weather. Her form was of tho 
most lovely model, nnd sho filled Prince’s eyo, 
heart and soul, all nt tho saino" timo, and to tho 
exclusion of all else. Before ho know her box, 
ho felt Irresistibly drawn towards her, and now 
tho very romance that hung over tho dear girl 
hut served to add to his affection. 

Princo watched with jealous care over his fair 
charge, passing tho beautiful moon-light nights, 
doubly beautiful upon tho ocean, on tho deck 
with her whom ho now go fondly loved, listening 
to her sweetly musical toIcc, os she related scones 
of daring and wild interest, which were connect¬ 
ed with her former life. With what interest did 
Cnptain Princo listen to every word, and how 
his heart throbbed with lovo and respect for tho 
smuggler’s child. lie found that although ilio 
had been brought up in a rough school of dan¬ 
ger nnd daring, still her heart retained it* ualivo 
gentleness and modesty, and while ho was led lo 
wonder at this he also rejoiced that so sweet a be¬ 
ing had not been defiled. It may seem to the 
reader that it would bo Impouihle for purity to 
sustain itself under such circumstances, but wo 
are ready, if need be, to produce a parallel caso 
with that of the smuggler’s daughter, and ono 
the authenticity of which would not be question¬ 
ed, being too familiar to admit of doubt. Let 
virtue establish her throno in the heart, and once 
exert her mild and enduring iway there, am! all 
Is safe. So it was with Frances; her father was 
not blind to the association* that he saw must 
need* surround her, but in tender years he bad 
taken care to implant within her bean the tree of 
virtue, and by every care in after year* to nur¬ 
ture and protect its growth, until bo left satisfied 
that France* waa safe. 
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Tho ship at length reached Halifax harbor in 
mfety. Little delay was necessary on tho part of 
Cnptain Prince, who, after obuiidng the com* 
Blunder's permission, under whore authority 
chance had placed him, made bis prcpnrationMo 
start for Boston, and tiro smuggler’s child, for 
she was deemed but a child on board tin- frigate, 
none knowing her icx but Prince, was j»mnlited 
to follow him. Faithfully did Uapiain Princo 
keep hia trust: nothing was left uniwrfunned 
that might udd to her comfort aud happiness, 
and every consideration wo* bad for her in rela¬ 
tion to tho disguise sho was compelled to wear, 
though she had Assumed it so successfully for 
years, that sho was now at homo in nil respects. 
However, on arriving nt Boston, and Ix-foro ex¬ 
posing Frances to tho eye* of any one, he pro¬ 
cured for her suitable clothing, and all necessary 
conveniences for ono of her sex, also introducing 
her into the house of his nuut. Here sho w*s 
received tut tho child of somo country acquaint¬ 
ance of Cuptain Prince, who had sent bis daugh¬ 
ter to Boston to aid her in tho prosecution of her 
studies. And now we have brought tho reader 
up to thu time whun Captain l’riueo entered the 
apartment of his sister, and made himself known 
to her after his long ubscnco nnd supposed death. 

Georgianna, now thnt sho knew a brother’s 
lovo and protection, was again happy. She con¬ 
sulted with him on every theme, mid ho counsel¬ 
led and aided her with all that a brother’s lovo 
would dictate, lie did not dare, however, for ho 
knew well his Bister’s feelings of pride, nnd that 
it was her only fault, ho did not daro, wo were 
saying, to disclose his affection for Frances, who 
In tho meantime was enjoying the tuition of tho 
first instructors that tho town afforded. But Cap¬ 
tain Princo, who had joined his vessel again, was 
Buddenly ordered from homo to ho gone for ft 
considerable period; for a year certainly, and 
perhaps even more. IIo hud never told Frances 
of his love, though ho had looked it a thousand 
times, nnd now ho hud to do so. They were 
alono iu a room by themselves, it was the night 
before ho was to sail, and both were sad ut the 
prospect of parting, 

“Frances,” said Princo nt length, "you re¬ 
member tho trust I assumed from your father?" 

" 1 do, and kindly have you kept it." 

" But, Frances, I have now got to leave you 
for tho first timo, and—and—” 

"And it makes us both unhappy, you were 
about to say," intimated Frances, seeing his 
slight confusion. 

"It docs indeed, but 3 should go away with a 
lighter heart, Frances, after speaking my mind 
more freely," 

« Do speuk bo to mo always, Henry.” He had 
taught her to call him thus. 

"I will—I havo long loved you, Frances. 
Even before I knew your sex, I was Irresistibly 
drawn lo yon, and sinco wo first met, my nffectlon 
has but gono on to ripen until I feel now that I 
ought to dcclBro it to you." 

Frances laid her face in her Iranils upon tho 
table and wept. 

• *" **•■— 1L - > - — 

"No, Indeed you litivo not, llenrv,” she 
answered. 

" Then may I hope for your lovo In return, 
Frances ?” 

Sho aroso from her seat, nnd held her hand to¬ 
wards him which ho pressed nfleetionntcly to hi* 
lips; her oyes beamed through two crystal drops 
upon him, as sho sold: 

“ Go, Henry, and if when you return you nro 
still of tho same mind, then 1 will givo you nn 
answer." 

"Dear, dear girl," said Princo, "I am con¬ 
tent." 

" Then farewell, and God hies* you, Henry." 

" Furowoll," said ho, drawing closer to her, and 
Imprinting a kiss upon her forehead. 

IIo had shrewdly managed to keep his sister In 
ignorance of his passion for Franecii, though ho 
had introduced them to each other. Young 
Carlton and Georgianna were still tho same to 
each other, but sho would not givo her consent 
to marry him for tho reasons heretofore named. 
Captain Princo left matter* in this state, to bo 
gono n twelvemonth or more, deeply regretting 
that ho could not confide his feelings loins sister, 
but this he knew would not do; her pride would 
Imvo revolted at tho thought of her brother’s 
marrying a poor, nameless girl, and ono entirely 
destitute of property, on open dependant uj>on 
her brother’s charily, nor could her own nearly 
similar condition open her eyes to the injustice 
of her feelings: it wus her early education, and 
hard to ovcrcomo. Time rolled on, a* it ever 
docs with rapid wings, and twelve month* grad¬ 
ually nnd swiftly vanished, and Captain Princo 
was again entering Boston harbor, with a flow¬ 
ing sail and a light heart, nnd soon ho was em¬ 
bracing in Iris arms tho beautiful France*. She 
was greatly improved; in personal graco sho 
was unsurpassed, her mind strengthened In tho 
rough school In which sho hail Inion retired, was 
one of singular iKiuuty, Itcing now improved by 
literary pursuit* anil tho cultivation of n more 
refined taste, How beautiful sho waa 1 Cnptain 
Prince could hardly believe this wn* the young 
smuggler he hud first seen on tho deck of tho 
Flying Fish fn the heat of battle, She wtw now 
tho belle of Trmont, and the girl* nil envied her, 
while tho young men were all charmed with her. 
She was hardly yet seventeen year* of ago, hot 
she had learned the experience of a lifetime. 
Prince, a* we have seen, had declared hi* lore 
for her, and now he claimed hi»premi*cd answer 
from her. 

” Do you remember your promise, France* ?’* 
he uAed. 

"Ido, aro you still of tho inmo'mind, dtsr 
Henry 

"I am, and ever shall l*c," 

"I knew you would be constant." 

"Am 1 loved thtn in return V 

"Ah! you a?e brother, fsthcr, everything to 
mo, dear Henry; How could I do eUe but Jove 
the* with all ray bean I” 

"Dearest," said Prince, pressing her to bis 
heart. 

" From the hour la which I firat knew you, 1 
hsre never «a*cd to love you with my whole 
heart.” 

" Why, then, dear Kroner*, should wt bsvo 






remained apart for so long a period 1" he asked 
almost repronchingly. 

“ Because we ore both young, and I would test 
the earnestness of our affection." 

"0, it was needless on tny part, dear Frances." 


the beautiful hand that boro it than for the ring’s 
sake. 

" I hare never seen this ring off your hand,” 
sold Prince; “ pray what is the motto, Frances 1” 
".Manus here inimica lyrannis. {This hand is hos- 


“Anil mine, too, ilcar Henry, but neither of tile to tjntnH.) I cannot remember when first 


to the amount of more than a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, and this was tho smuggler’s 
dowry to his child. 

“Frances,” said Prince, "there is wealth 
enough to buy a kingdom." 

“ If there is enough to mnko us comfortable, 


ds wiH regret it, I think, now that tho trial is my father put It updn my hand. I must have Henry, I am more than satisfied," said she. 


“ Our present happiness will make up for all," 
said.Captain Prince, as ho again pressed her to 
his bosom. 


been very young.” 

" So long since 1" 

“ Yes, some ten years at least.” 


"But it will render you tho richest heiress in 
tho colonies." 

“ I am that already, inasmuch os I inherit thy 


. It now teewno necessary for Prince to inform tinn workmanship, I should think; observo how 
his sister of his affection for Frances, and also of elaborately it is wrought." 


“ It is of a very odd pattern, ft piece of Veno- love.” 

in workmanship, I should think; observo how “Abl dear girl, how true is thy nffect ion. And 


suddenly nprnnn oven on tho back, to tho nston- 


his proposed connection with her, for, although “It Is indeed. I have often bi 
sho knew of his intimacy with her, yet she had examining its ports." 

no idea of tho true stuto of aflalrs. Little did “It roust bo hollow, I should say " i 

Princo realise tho extent of tho opposition he “No, I think not, it is too heavy." 

should meet with in his sister. No sooner did ho “This stono on thc’baek is probably sunken 
broach tho matter to Georgianna, than sho de- nearly through to tho finger." 
marred at once, and declared to her brother that “ So I havo always supposed.” 

she could never consent to recognize her as a Whilo they were thus exarainir 

8l8te^ • suddenly sprawl oven on tho back 

•• sue is nameless, and penniless, Henry," said I Ishment of loth. A secret and t 
8h ?:, _ A .. had been accidentally touched, ai 

. , A ” ,0 1,0 P"* of J-O'O- °bjcrtlon, tUo ring ( „, c | 01c ,,. \ „ lcM 

sis er, per aps wo md etter look at home, before unrolled itself to view from tho 

wo censure fur neither you nor I have any ri ng, on tho surface of which wa. 

amount to oast o . ^ finest readable characters, tho fo 

irnc, Henry, but wo have a name, our fam- addressed to 
ily is an old one and wo can trace it buck for „ 

n£rC3 » My Daughter:—F or you. 

, ‘ „ . ter, there is a treasure buried on Hi 

iVoll, sister, the further back wo do trace it, near Boston. You will know the 


iborately it is wrought." now that I'find you rich, I realize a crowd of 

"It Is indeed. I have often been amused in counter feelings coming over mo. That wealth, 
am Suing its parts.” Frances, would rendoryou a bride fit for therich- 

'* It roust bo hollow, I should say." cst man in tho colonics, and at best I am but a 

“ No, I think not, it is too heavy." revenue captain." 

“This stono on thc’bnck is probably sunken “ Henry I" said tho bonutiful girl, reproachfully, 
inrly through to tho finger." whilo tears filled her eyes, “I thought that you 

“ So I havo always supposed." ' knew mo better than to mako such remurks as 

While they were thus examining tho jewel, it theso." 


i3hment of both. A secret and unknown spring I Frances. Forgive mo." 


' I do. I do indeed know vour constancv. I 


had been accidentally touched, and tho secret of 
tho ring disclosed. A tiny pleco of parchment 
nnrolled itself to view from tho little cell in tho 


“ Tho first offence, yes, but not a second time." 
“ I will be more reasonable in future, dourest." 
" You are forgiven,” said sho, ofieringhim her 


ring, on tho surface of which was traced in tho hand to kiss; but tho hand would not do, mid 
finest readable characters, tho following record Princo scaled tho bond of forgiveness by a kiss 


11 My Daughter: —For yon, my dear dough- 


upon her tempting Ups 1 
This enormous umount of property was safely 


ter, there is n treasure buried on High Rock, Lynn, invested and bestowed, but not until Frances had 


tho nearer wo find ourselves related to her of shall read this. Seek out a rock marked 


near Boston, You will know the spot well, when mndo Georgianna a present of ten thousand 


whom wo speak, for wo all have a common 
parentage.” 

Georgianna hesitated for a moment, when Cap- 
tnin Prince saw that he was conquering at least 
in part, and so pressed tho subject still further, 
and almost successfully, 

“You must admit my reasoning, sister; do 
you not /" 

" If I do, I can never bring my heart to look 
upon her os a sister, I know I never can.” 

“Is this kind, Georgianna?” 

“ It is honest, brother," 

“ Cannot our own situation open your eyes to 
tho folly of such feelings as nctunto you, Gcorgi- 


with tho figure of a cross; dig under tho stono P outuL * fit0rlin 8> » dowry. Tho prowl-heart- 


a fow feet, and there you will find an iron chest; ed girl was conquered, and whilo sho wept ou 


tnko it, dear Frances, it is your father’s earnings Frances’s bosom and sobbed like a child, sho told 


tajf,8-**°“‘nule.andthyweddingdowry,my ! hcr that ghe lmJ i cnrncJ 0 ]cascm sho should 


never forgot. Frances kissed away her tears, tell- 
Tho astonishment of tho lovers can better bo ing her sho had always known that her heart 

‘nnceivetl tlmn ifosrrilinil. Tlinv rrn<t nnrt ro. mo l. n . 


conceived tlmn described. They rend and re- was truo nnd affectionate, but that her prejudices 
read tho little scroll in utter amazement, nnd al- were all owing to tho manner of hor early ed- 


though Frances wept to think of the provident ueution. They became warm and ardent friends 
care of hcr lost parent, still she was happy to at once, for they understood each other, and thoy 


realize that now Bho should no longer bo depend- loved ns sisters would do. 


ent nt least, nnd that perhaps sho would oven bo i Unbounded was tho surprise of all at tho 


able to assist Henry Princo, whoso income from enormous wealth of Francos, but a story wns 
his office onboard tho cutter was barely sufficient easily coined that passed current, nnd served to 


for hia own wants and thoso of his sister. For quelUpublic curiosity. Nono savoPriuco, Frances 
Gcorgianna’s funds had at last given out in good nnd Georgianna were in tho secret. Tho Carlton 


" Yon know tho feelings that raovo mo, their earnest, for after her brother's return, Bho put hor family could no longer see any objection to their 

cause nnd origin. money affairs into Ida hands, nnd thu9 young son’s becoming united with ono whose individual 

“ Well, sister, I will not reproach yon.” Carlton’s generous plan of keeping hcr supplied property fur exceeded his own, end it was aston- 

Ilettry^ had expected opposition, for ho know with means was frustrated, for though ho might ishing how many good qualities they found 

his sister's prejudices; but ho was not prepared cunningly deceive tho sister, ho could not tho Gcorginnnn to possess after thoy know that “ a 

for such earnestness in tho matter, and ho conld brother. Thus ono of tho first thoughts that en- rich relativo ” had bequeathed her such a dower, 

not but confide tho matter to Frances, not that tered Frances’8 head wns that possibly there would Such is tho world, and just such is human na- 

it would influence him at all in tho proposed al- bo enough monoy discovered to render Henry turol Did Prince love Frances any more dearly 

linneo, but to fully inform hcr of Gcorginnna’s Princo nnd his sister more comfortablo. Generous because of her good fortune? No, his affection 

feelings towards her. Frances 1 had been tried, it was proved; ho loved hor for I 


his sister's prejudices; but ho was not prepared 
for such earnestness in tho matter, and ho conld 
not but eonfido tho matter to Frances, not that 
it would influence 1dm at nil in tho proposed al¬ 
liance, but to fully inform hcr of Gcorginnna’s 
feelings towards her. 

But Prince wns unprepared for the opposition 
that mot him now, for Frances doelarcd at once 
that ns Georgianna wns his only Bister, nnd in¬ 
deed his only connection in tho colonics, snvo his 
aunt, sho could not consent to marry him against 
hor will. In vain did Princo urgo and evon en¬ 
treat her; she was firm, and told him that per¬ 
haps Gcorgianna’s prejudices would wear away, 
but that until her full concurrence was obtained, 
sho could not consent to become his partner. 
"Whilo Prince respected the feelings that dictated 
this decision, still it rendered him quite miser¬ 
able, nnd though his sister Baw and understood 
the enuso, still tho force of her early education 
prevailed, and sho determined to adhere strictly 
to tho feelings sho had expressed concerning 
Frances. 

In vain did lier brother draw a parallel between 
hor own case nnd that of his. Ho pointed out to 
hor that it was but this foolish prido that prcvent- 
* ed her being hnppy with young Carlton, and yet 
Georgianna could not bo brought to reason. 
Henry Princo had nt last grown tired of this 
state of affairs, and had mado-np his mind to 
bring matters to somo kind of an issuo, lot what 
might bo tho consequence of tho bold step ho 
proposed, when fortuno, that fickle goddess, step¬ 
ped in, nnd altered tho aspect of affairs, nnd en¬ 
tirely changed tho interests of all concerned. Tho 
father of young Carlton had absolutely declared 
that ho would disinherit him if ho married a 
beggar, as ho called Captain Prince’s Bister, and 
this was a mnttcr too serious to bo lightly dispos¬ 
ed of; for though Honry Carltoa loved Gcorgi- 
nnnu with all his heart, still so serious a loss as 
h!s entire fortune rendered nt least some delay 
and longer consideration advisablo. 

In his earnest lovo, Henry Carlton would not 
have heeded these matters for a moment, but tho 
cooler head of Georgianna induced him to pause. 
Her peculiar notions and feelings cnnbled her to 
bco and realize tho matter, although at heart she 
was not one jot less affectionate than her lover, 
and Henry was thus prevailed by hor to heed, 
seemingly, tho wish of his father, nnd thus he did, 
and matters wero in this stato when Henry Princo 
had resolved to bring his affairs as it respected 
Frances to an issue, regardless of Ids sister’s feol- 
ings, and indeed to explain to Frances that his 
feelings would not permit him to five ia tho Bamo 
town with her, and not as his wife. But as wo 
havo said, nt this critical moment damo Fortune 
stepped in, nnd taking tho control of things en- 
tireiv to herself, changed tho aspect of the whole 
to suit her own odd fancy. But lot us explain to 
tho reader in another chapter how this was. 


Captain Princo and Frances resolved to visit herself nlone, and Frances know it to bo so, 
the spot immediately, and ns they wished to do which wus of far more valuo to hcr than nil the 


so in secret, that very night way thought ns fa¬ 
vorable an opportunity os any that might offer. 


great amount of wealth that sho now possessed. 
Tho banker where Gcorgianna’s funds had been 


It was decided that the most quiet way of effect- a itcll WM a Bood , hcmtca „ nd n0 „ , hat 
■ng their object. would bo to proceed timber by lnw , taty c b lrll(m „„ j hcr aboat t0 u, oni t.d, 


water, and to this intent Captain Princo ordered ho ttalBht ^ caM ta „„ ^ w ; 


Id. boat’s crew of atom men to propt.ro for tho So ho ju , t tmtmnrd Clcoqjinnnn tho true 

rip, aided by a fair wind and a .nag little sail to cam0 of h „ m ,, Ilold , r , lon . Tho 


,„P, ........ O, - m.r m. u ....... mug mill. ..... 10 maM of h „ m Mg, r , long , Th „ 

help the oarsmen and .liras but n few hoars bo- m „ WM a fu , ^ „ it , cd 
foro thoy rounded into tho snug little harbor of 

generous affection that young 


Lynn and ran their kool into the sand. Here G ar | ton j. 


Prince was at n loss how to proceed, but not so 
Frances—full well sho know tho spot of old. 

“Leave tho men behind, dear Henry, wo can 
manage it.” 

“ But I know not tho wav. wo must have a 
guido, Frances.” 

“ Trust to mo.” 

“Do you know tho path?” 

“ Follow mo, and I will,show you.” 


It was a gay time the week before tho marriage. 
It was bo arranged that Captain Princo and 
Frances, nnd Henry Carlton and Georgianna 
should bo publicly united at tho same time in 
enuren, anu at last too nappy any enmo, ami tlmn 
tho hoar, nnd with it tho parson and clerk, nnd 
tho ceremony nnd liberal fees, and the blushing 
of tho now made brides, and tho quick throbbing 
of hearts, and downcast eyes, and aonls brim full 


- ui indium, mm uu.viivtiai cjto, unii hub is urini mu 

'•Truo, I should know yon had been here „f joy and hnppinc.a, nnd all the scntlmont, that 

bcf0rQ - ’ twnr n,™,, „ Itnnnv xml virt.int.o hrlrlt.1 


over crown a happy and virtuous hridal. 

•• It wn» not far otr in tha bay that wo first Coptnin 1>rinM fol|owcll tho „ e0 for „ fcw yMIS 

mct ' subsequent to his mnrringe, but ho frequently 

■‘Lead on. I will follow clasa behind you; took hi , wIfo whh Wm „„ , |is , hor , „„„ ToyoRCJi 

yon are the pilot. which wns a aonreo of much mutual enjoyment, 

■' Stay," said Frances, " hare yon got an iron for it , Mmcd oftor a „ Uko homo t0 Fronces _ ovc „ 

’""Yea, in the bout, but I had fnrgottcn it; star “ ™>"cheeked hoy and a .oft and gentle 

n moment, and I will get it." B ,rl c “ Ucd hor mo,hi:r - “ ni de,l e lut ‘ 111,0 h '" t of 

" Havo you got it, Henry 1" r ' n ^ 0 ,' , 

" Yea, dearest, lea 1 on now.” 11 ‘ “ P uzz, ° ,0 m0 ' ,h ” firal 

■' Follow close, for it i. nn intricate path.” f 1,10 ” n ,° ^ in ,h “ w “ rd ,,™ om ' “ «■" 

And France, conducted her lover by the near. ,ho ,™P. ,a,n ‘ “- V ' s "<=vor Mn-wlek." 
e.t route through tho wood, to tho well-known , Tt. to be wondered at, auggested hi. .eeoad, 
lookout on High lloek. Two yen. only had ' “ nd ”' 10 doM mlnd “ blow “ r “J™ » 
passed .ineo .he sat cnrelcly upon it. summit, W y f! 0 ™ ""f’ “ roren,ut h “ nd - 

watching for tha arrival of tho Flying Fi«h nnd Odd, confounded odd, for women up gen- 
her father, happy and thoughtless. But, alas! er ® l 8 onou E * 

the change; her fother was gone, nnd the errand Tb ° oU ^ a ' KT , ” ho - b y->ha.wny, wm. 

that brought her there alio drew tear, from her “ "l ( «>''“l« d <dd 1 “ r ' d “'“ red » ,, I ll > 0 . nt re “ rT0 


, not ona jot less affectionate than her Icier, «*“• for “ wa! clo, °'y “ U,cd wlth hsr P"™*- 
, Henry was tha. prevailed by her to heed. 1Io,v m,,cl ‘ “ f “ d 8in e" l “ r forl “"° *"> d 

atiagly, tho wish of hia lather, nnd thus ha did, t,rcn l ' rowdcd imo lllral> ,w0 !hort 1 
I matter, were in this .Into when Henry Prince P ,uscd “"d mused over all these thought, for a 

I resolved to bring hi. .flairs as it respected fow minuIM - ’ ,hil “ who rc “ dil l' undcr - 

tnecs to an issuo, regardless of his sister’sfeol- ■toodherfcehngs.quletlynwalledtarmiiveimml.. 

s, and indeed to otplntn to Frances that his Th ° rcadcr wl " za "“ a ">l>er well this spot where 

lings weald not permit him to live in the tamo ,ho B al,ant I oun B emuKeler wo. first introduced 

,-a with her, and not na his wife. But ns wo 10 h,m - and 10 ,ho,a 1,1,01,1,0 follo,,cd ,l >° °° u ™ 

re said, at this critical moment damo Fortune ol 0,,r ,alc - 11 ' ,in cal > back “ !im l do ' boo B>'‘ »f 

pned in, and taking tha eomrel of things en- 11,0 S!ldor bo . v " ho w “ rc P rcMolod «°» 

!|v to herself, changed tho aspect of the whole mucl ' moro ,l,c0 omst >* 1,0,0 n,0,cd lbo tam 

suit her own odd fancy. Butlet us explain to oi tho gentle yet brave Frances herselfl 

i reader in another chapter how this was. ^ lew J noracnl9 ol search served them to find 

the stono referred to in the ring, and a few more 
minutes of active vigorous labor with tho crow 
CHAPTER VIII. B00n amoved the stono and earth, until tho iron 

box spoken of on tho scroll wns visible. Princo 
tm STRANGE denoukment of the RING j too k j t an d not without some difficulty bore it 

“Ourdangers»ad delighuare nrer atllrej buck towards his boat, which was waltinir him at 

yre„ the mm. «.» th. re» ..d prickk ri«." , ho shon ,. , hrew hh n|| , ht c|oak aWt 

Thh lovers sat together one moonlight night order that tho curiosity of his crew might not bo 


T UE STRANGE DENOUEMENT OF THE RINO l 


“Our dang*n and delight* are nur at 11m; 

En>m the Mmt item Uie ro«4 tod priekk rtre.” 


that ho solemnly beltovcd that Lady Princo knew 
as much about Bailing tho vessel m he Jid 
himself. 

As to Gcorginnna and her husband, thoy 
were the very patterns of conjugal propriety 
nnd love. Tied together by tho potent chain of 
affection, sweet children, there could hardly bo a 
happier couplo found on tho globe, and their 
friends were in tho habit of Baying that thoy could 
only compare them to Princo and hia wife, who 
as every ono was ready to acknowledge, were 
perfectly happy, 

Henry nnil Frances enjoyed it long and happy 
crtiiso upon lifu’a sea together, and an acquaint¬ 
ance which was so strangely begun in tho midst 
of carnage and battlo, ended in a heaven of lovo 
nnd peace. Their union as wo have already in¬ 
timated, was blessed with a boy and a girl, both 
bright and intelligent children, and it ii said that 
the blood of the family istraceablo in tho veins of 
somo ol the best circles in tho Athens of America. 


in tho arbor of the largo old fashioned house, excited, and it Boon lay securely in tho stem of 
Prince’s arm encircled the waist of the beauti- his boat. It was long past midnight when the 


oiler that tha carioaity of his crow mi s ht no. b. 1 ' B ™ d .° f ,h ” h 0 ' 1 " 1 •"“ 0 ™ '■ »> 111 «°U 

excited, and i, soon lay securely in tha stem of ° f ,b ° T' * bcr ” “ b,d '/ nd * 1,c0 0 ^ 


ful girl by his side, whilo with tho other he held two returned to his aunt’s house, where thoy en* 
her hand. Two handsomer persons from each tered tho parlor and seated themselves alone. 


sox could hardly havo been found ia all tho col- The box was uncovered and exposed tothelight. 
onies. They seemed to be formed by nature for It was a box of some two feet square, and thick- 


each other, both in mind and pereon. France*’* !y studded on all pam with nails, though the rust 
form beside that of tho lino muscular man by her that had commenced to form had raised on dif- 


aide, looked /H-/i/e, but it was the contrast that ferent parts of the chest, little pyramids of rotten 


made it appear so, for aho was of the moat per- 
fi:ct model of female beauty a* to height and per- 


iron that icemcd to half rival the solid studs. It 
opened by touching a ipring which was easily 


wandering about the neighborhood, I havo often 
had pointe4 out to mo a rock peculiarly marked, 
under which the treasure wa* found that wo have 
described. Go, reader, and *ce for younolf, not 
only the largo »tone, but upon it the engraved 
figure of a cross. The glorious view from the 
Rook will repay you for the visit, but above all, 
»eek the spot where was hidden this dowry of 
Tin* Child of the Sea. 


son. They had been talking long and earnestly discovered on examination ; the lid flew up, and 
in relation to their situation. They were silent disclosed to the astonished eyes of Frances and 


and Princo was toying with a largo rignet ring her lover a dassling collection of diamonds and 
upon Frances's finger, more for an excuse to hold other rare and precious stones, and bar* of gold 
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The village of Westbourne was what Americans would call a stylish 
place, though situated deep in the heart of Derbyshire. Most of the 
houses had green palings and flowers in front; there was a circulating 
library, a milliner’s shop, and a ladies’ boarding-school, within its 
bounds; and from each extremity of its larger and smaller street—for 
Westbourne had only two—outlying cottages of various names dotted 
the surrounding fields. The largest of these, and decidedly the hand¬ 
somest. belonged, as the door-plate set forth, to Mr. Harry Phipps 
Bunting. It had been called Bunting Cottage, ever since the late pos¬ 
sessor—after having made what his neighbours esteemed a fortune, by 
himself keeping the circulating library, and his spouse the boarding- 
school—built it by way of consolation for the second year of his wid¬ 
owhood, and retired there from business to hold high gentility in his 
latter days with his only daughter and heiress. Miss Jenny. At least 
half of Westbourne believed that in the said arrangements Mr. Bunt¬ 
ing had his eye on a second and somewhat superior match: in short, 
those good people averred that the handsome cottage was neither more 
nor less than a substantial snare for Mrs. Phipps, the widow of a cap¬ 
tain and second cousin of a baronet, who, with a small annuity and an 
only son, lived in the odour of great rank and fashion in a neat brick 
house at the other end of the village. 

But if Mr. Bunting had indeed indulged in speculations on the wid¬ 
ow’s heart, they were cut short by a sudden summons Jo take the jour¬ 
ney on which his early partner had preceded him; and Miss Jenny was 
left the undisputed heiress of all his gains and gatherings, now amount¬ 
ing to a considerable sum in a London bank, besides the newly-built 
cottage. None of the village remembered the time when Miss Jenny 
was young—not; but that there were older ladies in the community, and 
few who wore their years so well—but a matronly staidness and indus¬ 
try, a solidity of manner and appearance, had grown so early on the 
lady, that she had no youth, and scarcely any childhood, in the recol¬ 
lection of her neighbours, and she was now on the shady side of thirty. 

Mi3S Jenny might have had suitors, had her encouragement been 
more liberal: where is the maiden of fortune who might not ? But she 
had no admirers, though there was not a more popular woman in 
Westbourne. Time out of mind she was known to have a good ad¬ 
vice and a helping hand for all who required cither. The help was 
always kindly given, and the advice generally judicious : indeed, if 
Miss Jenny had a weakness, it was the love of direction and counsel¬ 
giving ; and by that breach the strong citadel of her heart was won. 
There was no house in Westbourne that gave her abilities half such 
scope as that of Mrs. Captain Phipps—so the lady continued to style 
herself. Miss Jenny’s father had advised there till he departed; after 
which event, the widow and her son confided in the heiress. Master 
Harry Phipps was not what would be called a successful young man 
He was not either wild or remarkably stupid, as the world goes; his 
mother knew him to be a dear domestic fellow, who would play the 
flute or dominos for weeks of evenings in her back parlour. He had 
taken one prise at college and sundry at school; had the reputation of 
being almost a beau, and, at least in Westbourne society, half a wit; 
and was a tall, fair-faced, lathy young man, dressed well, and looking 
rather genteel, in spite of an overgrown boyishness which hung about 
him and kept the Master fastened to his name, though he had left 
twenty five behind him. Master Harry had made attempts on law, 
physic, and divinity, without completing the requisite studies for any 
of those learned professions; somehow he had always got disgusted 
when just half-way, and at the time of our tale, had a serious notion 
of civil engineering. The fates, nevertheless, chalked out another 
line for Master Harry Phipps. How it first came about the keenest- 
eared gossips in Westbourne never knew, but the widow’s son was ob¬ 
served to become a frequent visitor at the cottage as the days of Miss 
Jenny’s mourning for her father expired. In these expeditions he was 
occasionally supported by Mrs. Captain Phipps, who at length told her 
confidential friends, and they informed the village, that her son was 
about to marry, and take the name of Bunting. Some said that Miss 
Jenny insisted on the latter step as a badge of her perpetual sover¬ 
eignty ; some that it was a provision in her father’s will, the old 
gentleman having been heard to hope that none but Buntings would 
ever inhabit the cottage; but while they disputed that point the wed¬ 
ding came off with a liberal distribution of cards, cake, and gloves, a 
breakfast, at which Mrs. Captain Phipps presided, and an excursion of 
three weeks to the Lakes; after which Mr. and Mrs. Phipps Bunting, 
having got a new door-plate, and an additional crest on the spoons, set¬ 
tled down comfortably at home, where our story found them. 

There they were duly visited and made due returns, even to their 
uttermost acquaintance. Evening parties were got up for their ben¬ 
efit, as Westbourne gentility dictated. A few responses were given 
at the cottage, and people learned to call them the Buntings. When 
these occurrences and the talk concerning them were fairly over, it 
was surprising how little things were altered. Mrs Phipps Bunting 
superintended everything, from the napery in the drawers to the bee¬ 
hives in the garden, with so much of her old and independent ac¬ 
tivity, that people caught themselves occasionally calling her Miss 
Jenny. As for her lord, he was Master Harry still. Matrimony made 
no change in him. On Sundays he dressed himself and went to church 
with Mrs Phipps Bunting. On week-days, he said he studied, paid 
little visits, took small excursions, and came home to dinner. Even 
bachelors agreed that he lived under the mildest form of gynecocracy. 
Mrs. Captain Phipps gave him good advices at the one end of the vil¬ 
lage, Mrs Phipps Hunting kept him all right at the other; and be¬ 
tween them an indescribable amount of nobodyism grew and gathered 
around him. 

Mr. Phipps Bunting—as the best bred of his neighbours now endeav¬ 
oured to call him—was doubtless not less contented than most men in 
the married state. Miss Jenny—that was—made anoble housekeeper, 
that was natural to her ; she was not given to storms nor temper, 
nor fault-finding, nor what is called gaiety: they had kind country 
neighbours; and Mrs. Phipps Bunting sometimes spoke of her mother’s 
relatives, who were known to be fine people in London. 

There was no appearance of any change when the second of their 
wedded years commenced; but one December morning an extraordin¬ 
ary event occurred at the cottage, for Harry received a letter. It 
came from Charles Lacy, an old college-friend, whose achievements 
in the fast line had furnished him with many a joke and tale. He had 
been till lately a briefless barrister, but had just fallen heir to a neat 
property in an adjoining county, bequeathed him by a distant rela¬ 
tive, his advent to which he intended celebrating with a notable bach¬ 
elors’ party, and Harry’s presence was requested, together with that 
of many a college comrade. 

“ I think I’ll go,” said Harry, in a hesitating tone, as the noto was 
read at the breakfast table. 

“ Of course you will, dear,” said Mrs. Bunting. “ And now that I 
think of it, something must be done with that parlour chimney, it 
smokes so. Just send up the mason on your way to the coach.” 

Tho vehicle thus mentioned was an old stager which passed through 
Westbourne daily, carrying passengers to sundry of the unrailwayed 
towns on its track; and within two hours of the receipt of the 
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invitation Mr. Phipps Banting, well wrapped np, and better warned 
against taking cold, with his best things in a carpet bag, and his lady’s 
commands delivered to the mason, took possession of an inside seat on 
his way to Charles Lacy’s domicile. 

How the bachelors’ party proceeded in that locality, and how the 
failings of the parlour chimney were corrected at the cottage, imagina¬ 
tive readers may suppose; but on the third day after Harry’s depar¬ 
ture there arrived a note, stating that his host had invited him to re¬ 
main for a fortnight, that they were to have shooting in the fine frosty 
weather; and he thought he might stay. Mrs. Phipps Bunting sent 
her approbation by return of post. There was a colony of rats to be 
expatriated, a clearing out of the coal-cellar to be achieved, and a bot¬ 
tling of cider to get forward, under which considerations she conclud¬ 
ed he was better out of the way; but all these things were accom¬ 
plished, and more than the specified time elapsed, when another note 
came to say that Lacy positively would not let Harry heme without 
seeing his uncle, the great barrister, who lived in the nearest assize 
town; and the legal protector of Miss Jenny "thought he might go 
on that visit.” 

There was a gTaver and more lengthy reply to that communication ; 
but the fates forbade that Harry should read Mrs. Bunting’s in time. 
Charles Lacy’s housekeeper had a standing order to put all letters into 
a huge card-bracket, which that young gentleman affirmed had been 
presented to him by an heiress of £20,000 in her own right; and Mrs. 
Bunting’s epistle was placed in the receptacle—for before its arrival 
Harry had, like an undutiful husband, started with Charles for the 
house of his unde. The old barrister, though not one of the brightest, 
was among the successful of his profession, and kept a hospitable, easy 
going house, with a maiden sister and two dashing nephews, in a com¬ 
fortable English country town, at one end of which was a railway sta¬ 
tion for the coming and going of London trains. Our Harry had been 
always an agreeable, commodious fellow. There were no angles on his 
temper to come in contact with those of other people: rich uncle, 
maiden aunt, and sporting nephews, all joined in requesting bis stay 
from week to week; while three successive notes were in turn commit¬ 
ted to the card-bracket on Charles Lacy’s mantelpiece. 

“ Harry, my boy,” said that gay gentleman, as they stood looking 
at a passing train, “ what do you say to a run for London? I have 
another uncle there—a first-rate solicitor in the firm of Grindley, 
Blackmore & Co. Ours is a legal family. Grindley and the old hen 
would be glad to see us; and 1 ’ll introduce you to the Blackmores, a 
delightful mother and four daughters; all charming girls with three 
thousand a piece. X wish you could only hear Clementina Blackmore 
sing Will you still be true tome ? Harry, if ever I am so left to myself 
as to think of marrying, that "s the girl! ” 

Let us now suppose that a quantity of additional pressing took place 
—that the nephews offered to go along as Christmas was coming—that 
Harry sent home another note to say “ he thought he might go”—and 
that long before it reached the cottage, he was installed at the house of 
Mr. Grindley in London, who, as his nephew promised, divided a capi¬ 
tal legal business with his partner Mr Blackmore. 

The proverb which says, “ Out of sight out of mind,” was by this 
time in course of being fulfilled as regarded the good woman at the 
cottage In the revival of old associations his college friend partially 
forgot that Harry was a family man, and the easy gentleman himself 
never thought of intruding the circumstance on people’s notice To do 
him justice, he had a remarkably single look; all his acquaintances 
called him Harry Phipps. It was therefore no marvel that the unsus¬ 
pecting household of Blackmore received him ns a bachelor. 

The papa of it was a hard-witted, busy-lawyer; the mamma an ex¬ 
cessively fine lady; and the four daughters pretty, accomplished, fash¬ 
ionable-looking girls, from twenty-two—their mamma said seventeen 
—upwards, who judiciously came out in different lines ; for Miss Black- 
more was metaphysical, Miss Caroline sentimental, Miss Maria fast, 
and Miss Clementina musical Between the last mentioned and Charles 
Lacy a strong and not discouraged flirtation was in progress, which 
afforded Harry better than ordinary opportunities for cultivating that 
domestic circle It was not every day he would have such a house to 
call at, and Harry did his best to be popular. He hunted up high-life 
gossip for Mrs. Blackmore; he admired the solicitor’s law stories after 
dinner; he was the humble servant of all the young ladies in turn, but 
his chief devoirs were paid to the fast Maria. The reason was that 
the fast Maria would have it so. She thought him, it is true—as she 
said once to a confidential friend—a sort of goosey-goosey-gander, but 
he polked capitally, was a personable fellow—and Maria was a spin¬ 
ster. Christmas was coming, and Harry stood high in favour with all 
the Blackmores. The senior miss found out that he had a philosophic 
mind: Miss Caroline said she knew there was a little romance about 
him—he had been disappointed in first love or something: and Charles 
Lacy had an intu'tive suspicion that the old people would soon begin 
to inquire regarding his income and prospects. The idea was exces¬ 
sively amusing, but yet somewhat alarming. He thought Harry was 
carrying it on too far—he was. Hadn’t ho better give Clementina a 
hint ? But then Clementina would think he ought to have done so long 
ago. Charles was puzzled, and he did not like to be puzzled. He 
would have nothing more to do with it. He would wash his hands of 
it. How was he to know that they were not aware of Harry’s being 
tied up '■ The whole thing was really uncomfortable, and he did not 
like anything that was uncomfortable. He would take Harry to task 
for his enormity, and then think no more about it. Meditating thus, 
he entered Mrs. Blackmore’s drawing-rcom one forenoon early enough 
to find mamma and the young ladies hard at Berlin wool—they were 
finishing Christmas presents—all but Maria, for whose amusement 
Harry was turning over a volume of sporting prints at a little table by 
themselves. 

“ We are industrious to-day," said Mrs. Blackmore, “ on account of 
our country cousin—a dear odd creature. She has sent us hampers 
and baskets full of everything nice, for I don’t know how long. The 
girls can scarcely remember when she was here last, and it would be 
such a comfort for her to have some of their work. Do, Maria, try and 
finish that purse.” 

Charles and Harry had heard of that “ dear odd country cousin” 
ever since they first entered the house. The turkeys and chickens she 
sent had been described in their hearing till they thought they had 
eaten them. From the conversation of her relatives Harry concluded 
her to be a spinster or widow of an uninteresting age. However, the 
threatened arrival created a new employment for him in the shape of 
holding purse-silk for Miss Maria to wind; and owing perhaps to the 
quietness of this employment—perhaps to its occupying so long a time 
—the awkwardness of his position began to stare him in the face. He 
began to think he was a bad fellow—although it was all Charles’s fault. 
He did not know that Miss Maria thought him a goosey-goosey-gander, 
but he began at last to hate her all the same—we arc so liable to hate 
those we are conscious of injuring 1 lie became in truth afraid of her— 
she haunted him. lie knew he ought to do something, but hedid not 
know what to do. lie had all his life acted under advice, and he now 
felt as if he had broken from his moorings, and was on the wide, wide 
sea, drifting at the mercy of this calamity. 

At the moment we have arrived at, things had come to an alarming 
climax. In reply to his bewildered look Charles bad turned away with 
severity—washing his hands of it—to join Miss Clementina in the cor¬ 
ner ; and the rest of the family, who seemed suddenly to find them¬ 
selves de hop, scattered away to other parts of the room. Now Miss 
Maria was a fast girl, and Harry knew it. She looked wicked, as 
if determined upon a coup d’Ctat; and ho began to perspire all over. 
The skein fared badly. At this moment some light diversion was 
made in his favour by a servant appearing with a messaee regarding 
somebody in the back parlour; whereupon Mrs. Blackmore went has¬ 
tily down stairs; and Harry's eyes followed her wistfully : he thought 
he should like to get out. 

“ Oh, girls,” said Caroline, returning in a few minutes, “ it is poor 
c °zy, and mamma is bringing her up lor us all to comfort her. She 
has lost I don’t know how much money by the failure of that horrid 
Skinner’s bank; and what’s worse, she can’t find her husband.” 

“He ought to be sent home wherever ho is,” replied Maria; “I’m 
sure she was just too good to him Oh, Mr. Harry I’hipps, what asad 
set you men are! I declare you are ravelling again ’’ 

Harry, colouring to the roots of his hair, bent forward to plead some 
unintelligible excuse; the fast Maria took hold of his finger as if she 
was cross; and at that instant another finger was pressed upon his 
shoulder, and looking up, he gazed into the eyes of his wife 1 

For some seconds Harry and his spouse looked at each other as if un¬ 
able to believe their eyes; but the lady’s good sense at last prevailed, 
and gulping down something which would have come out with most 
women, she gently shook her husband’s hand, now liberated from the 
purse silk,.with “ Harry, love, I am so glad to find you here. I was 
afraid that worse had happened than the failure of Skinner & 

► Harry replied in rather an indistinct tone, though Charles Lacy 
erer after vowed he did wonderfully, considering the looks of Mrs. 
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Blackmore and her daughters. As for Maria she retired from silk and 
all, without a word about deceivers, which was also remarkable. Sense 
in the person of Mrs. Bunting for once appeared contagious. The 
Blackmores, one and all, tacitly agreed that there had been no mis¬ 
take whatever in the family, beyond the droll particular of their not 
recognising in a gentleman introduced to them as Mr. Harry Phipps 
the hnahand of a lady whom they had been accustomed to address as 
Mrs. Bunting. By the failure of Skinner & Co. poor Mrs. Buntiog had 
lost everything but the cottage and furniture at Westfcourne; a fact 
which she learned only on her arrival in London to pay a long-pro¬ 
jected visit to her mother’s relatives, the Blackmores. 

The Buntings in due time went home. We have reason to believe 
that there was never even a curtain lecture delivered on the subject of 
the purse-silk. When we last visited Westboume, Mrs. Phipps Bunt¬ 
ing was as active, as good-natured, and as popular as ever; but people 
had forgotten to say Master Harry, for Henry Phipps Bunting, Esquire, 
had been appointed Her Majesty’s stamp-distributor for the district. 
He was also invested with a couple of agencies for certain absent pro¬ 
prietors ; but he never again “ thought he might go” on sporting ex¬ 
cursions ; and no family could have imagined him to he a bachelor, for 
ever since he set fairly to work, a more married-like man we never 
saw.— Chambers. 
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THE COVERED HEART. 

BY ANNE MATILDA WILSON. 


Alice Campion, the orphan heiress, had long 
cherished in secret a timid passion for Roland 
Home, which, however, ho was slow to divine. 
Rumor explained this by reference to a proud, 
but rarely beautiful woman, well known in 
certain circles, and with whoso namo Roland 
Homo's had been often associated, in times 
gone by. Yet, whatever mystery might attach 
to that ruDturcd connection. Alice certainly 
found no fault with tho lato devotion of her 
suitor; but, on tho contrary, his marriage ten¬ 
ders were joyfully accepted, and tho day oven 
hastened, in meek compliance with his grave 
solicitation—a fact by no means singular, when 
one considers tho attractive person of Roland 
Home, tho fineness of his manners, as well as a 
certain silence of demeanor likely to have great 
weight with impressible women; since, repre¬ 
sentative of passionate and mysterious power, 
it has all tho strangeness of tho sublime, with 
none of its attending pain. Rut sometimes it 
is only tho veil of Charlatanism, and only covers 
vacuity; yot hardly in the present case, for 
Roland Homo carried on his brow the traces of 
manly thought, and his lips, with all their 
willfulness, had tho melancholy significance of 
passion—passion gone astray, porhaps, but 
human passion still. 

Mcanwjiilo the nuptials wore gay and bril¬ 
liant, since neither oxpenso nor invention were 
spared to grace suitably this union of beauty 
and genius. Alternate smiles and blushes 
illumined tho fair face of tho bride, dimly 
visible under fleecy laco and flowers, as a star 
dawning from tho mist. Happiness has virtue 
to bring out beauty, even from a plain face; 
and on this special occasion it so transfigured 
Miss Campion’s girlish figure, that some super¬ 
stitious individuals, clustering in a shadowed 
embrazuro of the hall, were hoard to whisper 
inauspiciously of “dying flashes,’’ and of that 
ominous exhilaration sometimes said to attend 
tho foredoomed; while others again, declared i 
that Alice impressed thorn with tho idea of a 
triumphant soul treading tho way to paradise. 

How hor light feet twinkled in the dance, ! 
timing deeper music than that of the orchestra! 
And how sweet the laugh pealing in sudden joy, ; 
as if it were “a joy forever!” ; 

Yet Roland looked on. irrave and pale, and ! 


k the circle of silence around him rather widened 
\ than narrowed. It might be the silence of pro- 
$ found happiness, of mournful regrets, or of 
? changeless resolution; nevertheless it was 
s silence, deep and awful, and every one present, 
5 oxcept Alice, bo felt it, particularly when the 
i disposition of his right hand was observed; for 
l strangely enough he carried it in his bosom, 

\ over his heart, nor withdrew it during the even- 
^ ing, an action too eccentric to escape remark; 

* hence the many rumors pretending to account 
| for it. 

: One asserted the hand had been burned off in 

| ministering to Bomo proud caprice of Ida Hnl- 

• lam’s; another declared Roland to be the victim 
1 of an incurablo malady of tho heart, whose 
; paroxysm of pain he vainly sought to mitigate 
; by extraneous pressure; while others, no better 

informed, maintained that the hand was there 
; to moderate violent joy, which may be os de¬ 
structive to tho springs of life as pain; and 
again others were not wanting, who, from an 
action bo trivial, drew evil augur for the future 
felicity of the newly wedded; for everywhere 
there are persons to whom all things have a 
malign aspect, who absorb darkness instead of 
sunshine, and bo live, oroaking like the raven, 
from the abundance of their own night. And, 
after all, Roland Home’B hand upon his heart 
might be only an unconscious habit, to which 
his prominent share in the evening’s oereraony 
had first drawn attention. 

However that may be, it did not escape the 
eyes of the bride. Yet Alice was less affected 
than others with its strangeness. She only 
thought it added strikingly to the effect of his 
noble person, producing a yet stronger impres¬ 
sion of collected and sustained manhood, not 
surpassed by any previous attitude of his she 
could remember. She was not even dismayed, 
when, after , passing the ring to the minister, 
with his disengaged left hand he joined hers 
with the same, pronouncing the eternal vow of 
love, in a voioe, whose hollowness must have 
struck warning to any heart leas preoccupied 
than her own. But Alice was only consoious of 
her own exceeding fullness, and happily had no 
thought beyond, “I ara his, and he is mine,” 
which tho occasion might well justify. 

Yet surprise and pain grew in her bosom, 
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when, in the bridal tour that followed, the hand 
was not withdrawn. If ho caressed her, that 
mute, unintelligiblo member was always there, 
chilling and thrusting her back with a strango 
power. And, even if she rested in his bosom, 
the hand was still between, like a thick wall 
through which heart could not answer unto 
heart: bo silence fell between them; for Alice 
could not forget the dreary, intervening hand: 
and yet that was the ono theme upon which her 
lips sealed themselves. She could not shape 
into speech the deathly fear that possessed her, 
she hod no words for the vague misgivings of 
her souL 

I have said she could not forget; yet this 
would sometimes happen, as once, when wan¬ 
dering with Roland, in a peaceful valley, em¬ 
bosomed like a nest of greenery, in the bend of 
a silvery river, Bhe cried, with passionate yearn¬ 
ing, 

“Oh! if it were possible for the water to wind 
around, and lock us hero, forever, from the rest 
of the world l” To which his absent smile must 
have been sufficiently chilling, without the pain 
of a more unmistakable reply. 

“Wish no such isolation, at least for me, 
Alice; it would be slow death.” 

And his eye dropping, she remembered the 
covered heart, and was silent again, knowing it 
would be, indeed, as he said; so the wish went 
•out in the very moment of its kindling and 
never flickered again. 

It was not long before a feeling came over 
her, as if the doors of her home were locked—a 
feeling which grew and strengthened when, the 
two were fairly established in the quiet and 
security of the noble old country house, de¬ 
scending upon Alice with the remainder of her 
patrimony; and whither her husband’s Bister, at 
his earnest invitation, had likewise come to live. 

Elvira Home, in many respects, strongly re¬ 
sembled her brother. Tall, dark, and grave, 
she had the same high lineaments, the same 
mysterious sweetness haunting the willful 
mouth; with the same full, melancholy eyes. 
But Elvira’s contained more intensity than his: 
indeed this was so much the case that her pre¬ 
sence was oppressive to weak and nervouB 
organizations. 

Alice instinctively shrunk from her. She 
knew not why. Possibly Elvira made no effort 
to win the confidence of her young sister-in- 
law; for she was taciturn in common with most 
thoughtful natures. But, however that may 
be, the two lived entirely apart, not estranged, 
smoe they had never been together, but re¬ 
moved like souls in separate spheres; for Elvira 


was strong and self-sufficient, while Alice was 
a human ivy, weak, and clinging to every sup¬ 
port within reach that did not positively repel. 

Not unfrequently Alice beheld Elvira's in¬ 
tense gaze riveted upon Roland, and especially 
it dwelt upon the covered heart; after which 
she nover failed, herself, to become the subject 
of those bright and searching eyes, in which 
sorrow and compassion, with something of 
scorn, forever blended. Often and again she 
would think to -evade that gaze, whoso secret 
sympathy, with its still disdain, grew insuffer¬ 
ably painful at last. Yet ever it searched her 
out, as with a sort of fearful magnetism, con¬ 
straining her to look up and fnco it like an 
ugly truth. In truth, in occasional losses of 
feverish thought, both those eyes of Elvira’s 
seemed to melt into one large, luminous orb, 
which, shining from the centre of her forehoad, 
presented a clear and mirror-like surface, in 
whose depths, brokenly reflected, would appear 
tho dreadful mystery of the covered heart; yet 
over before she could pluck it up from its 
drowning depths, diving back again, it would 
bo swiftly lost, like a dolphin, sunning himself 
for a moment on the surface of tho ocean, and 
then buried beneath the broken brightness of 
the waters almost as soon as seen; whilst no¬ 
thing remained behind but a pair of intelligent 
eyes, with which Alice could but wonder, rb 
they bent over book or drawing, that her wild 
fancy had taken such liberty; and a senBO of 
intolerable pain, sinking all the more deeply 
that it was nameless and unspoken. 

Neither was Elvira’s the only face that cast a 
troublous shadow on Alice’s life. True, the 
other was but seen at long intervals, and yet, 
glancing past her in giddy dances, in picture 
gallery, church, or street, it was lighted with 
the triumph of an eye avenging ancient wrong, 
speaking more plainly than in words, 

“I wish you joy of your covered heart, Alice 
Home.” 

After which Alice was sure those eyes, at 
some time or other, had been permitted to look 
into the covered heart, and if they would, could 
tell her more than she knew. Yet that fair 
woman never crossed Roland Horoe’B threshold, 
nor was her name ever spoken in his house. 
But unspoken names are none the less present. 
And most likely Alice had some such vague 
thought, as sitting apart in silence and shadow, 
which all the ruddy glow of the evening fires 
oould not light up, she would hear Roland and ' 
Elvira speak strango words, to whoso meaning 
she could attain by no effort of thought. And 
after which Elvira’s smile would seem to say, 
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“ You cannot comprehend us. We are a pecu¬ 
liar and sacred family—the oldest aristocracy 
under the Bun; whilst you are of the people, 
born to serve as a hand-maiden. Foolish child! 
to look bo high, it is no union, but an alliance! 
Bear it qb beBt you may, and let the covered 
heart alono, nor fret your poor brain with our 
strange speech; for you will never know it— 
never!” The great chambers drearily echoing, 
“Never! nover!” 

“Aspire not after us, poor child) It is bb 
great a gulf as that between Dives and Lazarus. 
At the castle of godB we are fed by invisible 
priests—warmed at a greater altar than the 
sun’s; and knowing a ministry more virginal 
than moon pnd stars, wo rise in our growth till 
the lark is a Bpeck beneath us, and his song a 
far away echo. Can you make wingB of your 
jewols to follow? Gold is good, and it is power; 
but will it satisfy hunger? King Midas starved 
on gold, and gold is your gift—gold, gold!” So 
Bignifioant a smile may be! and yet unanswer¬ 
able. And what gavo peculiar poignancy to this 
smile was, that when Roland would dwell on 
some heroio deed, his kindling eyes forever 
sought Elvira’s in sympathy, passing by Alico 
like a shadow; so, also, when be had & thought 
to communicate, it was to her that he turned 
for answer. Whilst Elvira, whenever she liked, 
might corao in and out of the dim, west chamber, 
wainscoted with oak, and lined to the ceiling 
with dark volumes, and huge folios, in strange 
characters, where Roland pnBsedhis days; but 
whither, If Alico stole sometimes from her dreary 
self, she must needs feel the weight of a loneli¬ 
ness more awful than olsewhere, in the presence 
of the great dead, who, through her husband’s 
forbidding courtesy, seemed to frown her back 
as an intruder in their august circle. Hence her 
visits became rarer and rarer, till at lost she went 
no more; though sometimes standing on the out¬ 
side, in the dark, she would press her pale face 
against the panes, and gaze in, with consuming 
eagerness not unmingled with a sort of fearful, j 
shuddering ouriosity. On such occasions Bhe j 
mover failed to see Roland and Elvira, side by j 
side, bending over some mysterious volume; j 
and onco a pale halo playing around, above 
whose lambent flame their twin heads seemed \ 
bursting into resplendent flowers, rare and j 
dazzling beyond anything even in a tropical ) 
flora. But delirious fires probably shed their j 
fantastic light on suoh visions; for Alico was a \ 
frail woman, at best, and the covered heart had j 
made sad havoo with her health. I 

It could have been only fever that gave her \ 
courage, at length, to cry, J 


j “Roland, take away the hand and let me see 
j your heart!” 

t The tones were full of pathetie entreaty. 

; Nevertheless, Roland only replied to it by 
| stroking her brown hair mechanically, and 
; smiling down upon her, qb one on a child 
asking a precocious question, the answer to 
| which would be neither judicious nor compre- 
; hensible; still it soothed her for the time, like 
an anodyne a chronic pain, and she sobbed 
herself to sleep upon his bosom. 

But this could not last; and, again casting 
herself at his feet, and dinging to him with 
passionate embraces, she pleaded, piteously, 
“Roland! Roland! take away the hand from 
your heart! It will drive me mad!” 

It was a prayer to reacjbt a heart of marble, 
and accordingly there was rustling and stir 
under Roland’s immaculate linen, as if the hand 
struggled to release itself. 

But Elvira’s voice calling from the garden, 
“Roland!” ho pressed it down olose again, like 
a stone moved by some convulsion from be¬ 
neath ; and, qb a frown gathered upon his brow, 
uttered the Btern oommahd, 

“Never speak of it again!” 

The whisper of the tragic voice, sounding like 
thunder to her terror-Btrioken ears, so pnralyzed 
her twining arms, that she fell away from him 
like the armB of a dead woman, and trailed upon 
the ground, never more to clasp him through 
all her injured life again. 

From that day the brightness went out of her 
eye, and the rose—the last lingering rose of 
her brief summer—faded in her cheek. More 
heavily her step fell upon the garden walk, and 
more lingering every day, as she came down the 
broad staircase from her bridal chamber, where 
Roland’s measured kindness struck more fatally 
than anger could have done. 

The house, in the meanwhile, assumed a 
strange aspect, everything changing its cha¬ 
racter to her gloom-haunted.gaze. The lace 
draperies floating over the windows in sunny 
fleeoea lmd a funeral air; the glancing marbles 
seemed like a family of sisters frozen into stone 
by her speechless grief; the fountains were 
fountains of tears flowing in mute sympathy 
with her passion; whilst the spacious cham¬ 
bers, illuminated with mellow pictures, seemed 
haunted with shadows, and rustling with un¬ 
earthly sounds. Now it wub of gliding feet; 
then a flutter, as of soft garments; and again 
sad, swelling sighs, accompanied with floating 
melodies, plaintive in their dying Bweetness, as 
the death-song of the swam 
A bird singing in the elm branches, on a 
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summer's day, seemed at a distance as incon¬ 
ceivable as her own youth; and when a stray 
gleam of sunshine chanced to slant through the 
shaded panes of flint glass, it showed her cham¬ 
ber a great grave; whilst in its light sho beheld 
herself the ghost—she was haunting her own 
inanimate remains. But, perhaps, the strangest 
hallucination of all was, that Roland Home, the 
accomplished scholar and gentleman, was no 
more human, but a man of marble, petrified by 
his own right hand. 

Of course Buch a notion could only proceed 
from the hectic with which Alice was slowly 
consuming; despite sagacious doctors recom¬ 
mending iron, when the iron had already en¬ 
tered her soul. 

What careful nurses they placed around her! 
What vials and what delicacies loaded the table 
Bt her bedside! And, above all, how tenderly 
they shielded her from the autumn winds! she 
who had lived in Arctic coldness bo long. She 
said they were preparing to bury her before 
death; and, probably impelled by some such 
fancy, she contrived, one night, to evade her 
nurses, and steal away, in her muslin night- 
robe, and with slippcrless feet, to the dim, oaken 
chamber, where Roland passed so much time, 
lifting the latch softly, she saw him within, 
sitting alone, asleep, in hiB great velvet- 
cushioned chair, as insensible to the gliding 
ghost beside him as to tho gusty winds outside 
ringing such wild and mournful music from the 
solemn harp-strings attached to the casements 
of tho chamber. 

How, indeed, like marble he looked! not a 
hair stirring on his sculptured brow; not a 
shadow, not a motion, except as the deep chest 
heaved with irregular breathing—heaved and 
fell again with its burden of inexplicable life. 

Then it came into Alice’s heart, as Bhe bent 
toward him in overwhelming return of the old 
passionate love, to lift the hand unknowingly, 
and see into the covered heart a moment. It 
was a thought no sooner born than acted upon. 
And the terrible energy—the energy of despair 


—with which she clasped his arm must have 
inevitably accomplished its purpose, had not— 
oh! fatal discovery!—the flesh of tho two so 
inseparably knit together, that human strength 
was powerless to wrench them apart. Why 
Bhould sho clasp her two hands to her face? It 
was a flash to smite ono stronger than Alice— 
that blinding vision of a woman, with the willow 
branch waving in fair locks, putting insane 
memories of Ida Hallam in her head. 

But Alice’s hot clasp, or the laughter must 
have disturbed Roland^ sleep, for he knitted 
his brows uneasily, and with a motion of his 
right arm murmured, 

“Closer! closer! that no eye may behold 
the vultures eating beneath—eating, yet never 
gorged.” 

Could it have been tho wild, east wind that 
mado her sink so heavily at his feet, winding 
her silken tresses about her bosom, os if to 
warm its sudden coldness? For it was thus 
Roland found her, hours afterward, when he 
wakened from his long slumber. 

“Now you will lift the cover, Roland,” cried 
Elvira, “and face the world with an open eye 
again. You know the path leading through the 
meadow, and across the rivulet to where the old 
cottage stands? And who is coming to meet you 
from tho doorway, her willow changed to palms, 
and the smile shining as you left it?” 

But Roland, shaking his head sadly, pointed 
to the hushed image beside him.' 

“The work of destruction is completer in me 
than in her; and, if I would, I cannot now un¬ 
cover the heart—see!” and he showed her how 
the one had become a part of the other. “Ab 
for the path to the cottage, it is wild and rank 
with weeds, and she who is waiting in the door¬ 
way is a stranger.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Elvira, when Roland 
had turned away, “he will sculpture a covered 
heart upon her monument, as a penitential 
offering to her manes; and then for the cottage 
again! A man is a man, and nothing under the 
sun is everlasting but love.” 
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THE DEPARTURE. 


BY MBS. Asm. STXFHKSB. 


[Entered According to Act of Congress in the year 1848, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk's office of the District 
Court of the United Slates for the Southern District of New York.] 

[SEE ENGBAVIKG-] 


CHAPTER I. 

Ob do not look so bright and blest, 

For still there comes a fear, 

When hours like thine look happiest, 

That grief is then most near. 

There lurks a dread in all delight, 

A shadow near each ray, 

That warns us thus to fear tbelr flight, 

When most we wish their stay. Moors. 

Fae down upon, the Long Island shore, where the 
ocean heaves in wave after wave from the “ outer 
deep," forming coves of inimitable beauty, promon¬ 
tories wooded to the' brink, and broken precipices 
against which the surf lashes continually, there 
stood, some thirty years ago, an old mansion-house, 
with irregular and pointed roofs, low Btoops, gable- 
windows, in short, exhibiting all those architectural 
eccentricities which our modern artists strive for so 
earnestly in their studies of the picturesque. The 
dwelling stood upon the bend of a cove; a forest of 
oaks spread away some distance behind the dwelling, 
and feathered a point of land that formed the eastern 
circle down to the water’s edge. 

In an opposite direction, and curving in a green 
sweep with the shore, was a fine apple-orchard, and 
that end of the old house was completely embowered 
by plum, pear and peach trees, that sheltered minor 
thickets of lilac, cerenga, snow-ball and other blos¬ 
soming shrubs. In their season, the ground under 
this double screen of foliage was crimson with 
patches of the dwarf rose, and the old-fashioned win¬ 
dows were half covered with the tall graceful trees 
of thet snow-white species of the same queenly 
flower, which is only to be found in very ancient 
gardens, and seldom even there at the present time. 
In front of the old house was a flower-garden of con¬ 
siderable extent, lifted terrace after terrace from the 
water, which it circled like a crescent. The profu¬ 
sion of blossoms and verdure flung a sort of spring¬ 
like glory around the old building until the autumn 
storms came up from the ocean and swept the rich 
vesture from the trees, leavirife the mansion-house 
bold, unsheltered and desolate-looking enough. 

The cove upon which this old house stood looked 
far out upon the ocean; no other house was in sight, 
and it was completely sheltered not only by a forest 
of trees but by the banks that, high and broken, 
curved in at the mouth of the cove, narrowing the 
inlet, and forming altogether a sea and land view 
scarcely to be surpassed. ^ 

The mansion-house was an irregular and ancient 
affair enough, everyway unlike the half Grecian, 
half Gothic, or wholly Swiss specimens of architec¬ 


ture with which Long Island is now Scattered. Still, 
there was a substantial appearance of edmfort and 

■ wealth about it. Though wild and of ancient growth 
all its trees were in good order, and judiciously 

■ planted; well kept outhouses were sheltered by their 
luxurious foliage, and to ttese were joined all those 
appliances to a rich man’s dwelling necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish the old mansion as the country residence of 
some wealthy merchant, who could afford to inhabit 
it only in the pleasantest portion of the year. 

It was the pleasantest portion of the year—May, 
bright, beautiful May, with her world of blossoms 
and her dew-9howers in the night. The apple- 
orchard, the tall old pear-trees and the plum thickets 
were one sheet of rosy or snow-white blossoms. 
The old ohks rose against the sky, piled upon each 
other branch over branch, their rich foliage yet 
blushing with & dusky red as it unfolded leaf by leaf 
to the air. The flower-garden was a 2 ure and golden 
with violets, tulips, crocuses and amaranths. In 
short, the old building, moss-covered though its roof 
had become, and old-fashioned as it certainly was in 
all its angles, might have been mistaken for one of 
the most lovely nooks in Paradise, and the delusion 
never regretted. 

I have said that it was spring-time—the air fra¬ 
grance itself—the birds brimful of music, soft and 
sweet as if they had fed only upon the apple-blos¬ 
soms that hung over them for months. Yet there, 
was no indication’that the old house was inhabited. 
The windows were all closed, the doors locked, and 
the greensward with the high box borders, covered 
with a shower of snowy leaves that had been shaken 
from the fruit-trees. Still, upon a strip of earth kept 
moist by the shadows from a gable, was one or two 
slender footprints slightly impressed, that seemed to 
have been very recently left. Again they appeared 
upon a narrow-pointed stoop thnt ran beneath the 
windows of a small room in an angft of the building, 
and from which there was a door slightly ajar, with 
the same dewy footprint broken on the threshold. 
Within this room there was a sound as of some one 
moving softly, yet with impatience, to and fro— 
once a white hand clasped itself on the door, and a 
beautiful face, flushed and agitated, glanced through 
the opening and disappeared. Then followed an in¬ 
terval of silence, save that the birds were making 
the woods ring with music, and an'old honeysuckle 
that climbed over the stoop shook again with the 
humming-birds that dashed hither and thither among 
its crimson bells. 

Again the door was pushed open, and now not 
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only the face but the tall and beautifully proportion¬ 
ed figure of a young girl appeared on the threshold. 
She paused a moment, hesitated, as if afraid to brave 
the open air, and then stepped out upon the stoop, 
and bending over the tailing looked eagerly toward 
the grove of oaks, through which a carriage-road 
wound up to the,broad gravel-walk that led from the 
back of the dwelling. 

Nothing met her eye but the soft green of the 
woods, and after gazing earnestly forth during a 
minute or two she turned, with an air of disappoint¬ 
ment, and slowly passed through the door again. 

The room which she entered was richly furnished, 
but the upright damask chairs, the small tables of 
dark mahogany, and two or three cushions that filled 
the window recesses, were lightly clouded with dust, 
such as accumulates even in a closed room when 
long unoccupied. There was also a grand piano in 
the apartment, with other musical instruments, all 
richly inlaid, but with their polish dimmed from a 
like cause. 

The lady seemed perfectly careless of dll this dis¬ 
array; she fiung herself on a high-backed damask 
sofa, and one instant buried her flushed features in 
the pillows—the next, she would lift her head, hold 
her breath and listen if among the gush of bird-songs 
and the hum of insects she could heaT the one sound 
that her heart was panting for. Then she would 
start up, and taking a tiny watch from her bosom 
snatch an impatient glance at the hands and thrust it 
back to its tremulous resting-place again. Alas for 
thee, Florence Hurst! All this emotion, this tremor 
of soul and body, this quick leaping of the blood in 
thy young heart and thrilling of thy delicate nerves, 
in answer to a thought, what does it all betoken ? 
Love, love such as few women ever experienced, 
such as no woman ever felt without keen misery, 
and happiness oh how supreme! Happiness that 
crowds a heaven of love into one exquisite moment, 
whose memory never departs, but like the perfume 
that hangs around a broken rose, lingers with exist¬ 
ence forever and ever. 

Florence loved passionately, wildly. Else why 
was she there in the solitude' of that lone dwelling ? 
Her father’s household was in the city—no human 
being was in the old mansion to greet her coming, 
and yet Florence was there—alone and waiting! 

It was beyond the time! You could see that by 
the hot flush upon her cheek, by the sparkle of her 
eyes—those eyjjjr so full of pride, passion and tender¬ 
ness, over which the quick tears came flashing as 
she wove her fingers together, while broken mur¬ 
murs dropped from her lips. 

“ Does he trifle with me—has he dared—” 

How suddenly her attitude- of haughty grief was 
changed! what a burst of tender joy broke over 
those lovely features! How eagerly she dashed 
aside the proud tears and sat down quivering like a 
leaf, and yet striving—oh how beautiful was the 
strife!—to appear less impatient thaashe was. 

Yes, it was a footstep light and rapid, coming 
along the gravjel-walk. It was on the stoop—in the 
room—and before her stood a young man, elegant, 


nay almost superb in his type of manliness, and en¬ 
dowed with that indescribable air of fashion which 
is more pleasing than beauty, and yet as difficult to 
describe as the perfume of a flower or the misty de¬ 
scent of dews in the night. 

The young girl up to this moment had been in a 
tumult of expectation, but now the color faded from 
her cheek, and the breath as it rose trembling from 
her bosom seemed to oppress her. It was but for a 
moment. Scarcely had his hand closed upon hers 
when her heart was free from the shadow that had 
fallen upon it, and a sweet joy possessed her wholly. 
She allowed his arm to circle her waist unresisted, 
and when he laid a hand caressingly on one cheek 
and drew the other to his bosom, that cheek was 
glowing like a rose in the sunshine. 

Forsonjg moments they sat together in profound 
silence, she trembling with excess of happiness, he 
gazing upon her with a sort of sidelong and singular 
expression of the eye, that had something calculating 
and subtle in it, but which changed entirely when 
she drew back her head and lifted the snowy lids 
that had closed softly over her eyes the moment she 
felt the beating of his heart. 

“And so you have comeat last?” she said very 
softly, and drawing back with a blush, as if the fond 
attitude she had fallen into were something to which 
she had hitherto been unused. “ Are you alone? I 
thought—” 

“ I know, sweet one, I know that you will hardly 
forgive me,” said the young man, and his voice was 
of that low, rich tone that possesses more than the 
power of eloquence. “ But I could not persuade the 
clergyman to come down hither in my company. 
Your father’s power terrifies him!” 

“ And he'would not come? He refuses to unite us 
then—and we are here—alone and thus!” cried Flo¬ 
rence Hurst, withdrawing herself from his arm. 

“Not so, sweet one, your delicacy need not be 
startled thus. He is coming with a friend, and will 
stop at the village till I send over to say that all is 
quiet here. He is terribly afraid that the old gentle¬ 
man may suspect something and follow us. 

“ Alas, my proud old father!” cried Florence, for 
a moment giving way to the thoughts of regretful 
tenderness that would find entrance to her heart amid 
all its tumultuous feelings. 

“ And do you regret that you have risked his dis¬ 
pleasure, which, loving you as he does, must be only 
momentary, for one who adores you, Florence?” re¬ 
plied the young man, in a tone of tender reproach 
that thrilled over her heart-strings like music. 

“No, no, I do not regret, I never can! but oh, 
how much of heaven would be in this hour if he but 
approved of what we are about to do!” 

“ But he will approve in time, beloved, believe 
me he will,” said the young man, clasping both her 
hauds in his and kissing them. 

“ Yes, yes, when he knows you better,” cried Flo¬ 
rence, making an effort to cast off the shadow that 
lay upon her^ieart, “when he knows aty your good¬ 
ness, all the noble qualities that have won the heart 
of your Florence.’’ 
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As Jameson bent his lips to the young girl’s fore¬ 
head they were curled by a faint sneering smile. 
That smile was blended with the kiss he imprinted 
there. It left no sting—the poison touched no one 
of the delicate nerves that awoke and thrilled to the 
fanning of his breath, and yet it would have been 
perceptible to an observer as the glitter of a rattle¬ 
snake. 

“ I am sure you love me, Florence.” 

“ Love you!” her breath swelled and fluttered as 
the words left her lips. “Love! I fear—I know that 
all this is idolatry!” 

“ Else why are you here.” 

“ Truly, most truly!” 

“ Risking all things, even reputation, for me, and 
I so unworthy.” 

“ Reputation!” cried Florence, her pride suddenly 
stung with the venom that lay within those honied 
words. “ Not reputation, Jameson; I do not risk 
that; I could not—it would be death!” 

“ And yet you are here, alone with me, beloved, 
in this old house.” 

“ But I am here to become your wife—only to be¬ 
come your wife. I risk my father’s displeasure—I 
know that—I am disobedient, wicked, cruel to him, 
but his good name—my own good name—no, no, 
nothing that I have done should endanger that.” 

The proud girl was much agitated, and the dove- 
like fondness that had brooded in her eyes a moment 
before began to kindle up to an expression that the 
lover became earnest to change. 

“ You take me up too seriously,” he said, attempt¬ 
ing to draw her toward him, but she resisted proudly. 
“ I only spoke of possible not probable risk, and that 
because the clergyman would be persuaded to come 
down here only on a promise that the marriage 
should be kept a secret till some means could be 
found of reconciling the old gentleman, or at any 
rate for a week or two.” 

“And you gave the promise,” said Florence, 
while her beautiful features settled into a grieved 
and dissatisfied expression. “ You gave this pro¬ 
mise ?” 

“ Why, Florence, what ails you? I had no choice. 
You had already left home, and he would listen to 
no olher terms.” 

“ A week or two—our marriage kept secret so 
long,” said Florence in a tone of dissatisfaction. 
“ You did well to say 1 was risking much for you. 
My life had been little—but this—” 

“ And is this too much? Do you begin to regret, 
Florence ?” 

Nothing could have been more gentle, more .re¬ 
plete with tenderness, ardent but full of reproach, 
than the tone in which these words were uttered. 
Florence lifted her eyes to his, tears came into them, 
and then she smiled brightly once more. 

“ Oh! let us have done with this; I am nervous, 
agitated, unreasonable I suppose; of course you 
have done right,” she said, “ but at first the thoughts 
of this concealment terrified me.”' 

“ Hark! I hear wheels. It must be the clergyman 
and Byrne,” said Jameson, listening. 


“ And is a stranger coming,” inquired Florence, 
“any one but the clergyman? I was not prepared 
for that!” 

“ But we must have a witness. He is my friend, 
and one that can be trusted. You need have no fear 
of Byrne.” 

“ They are here!” said Florence, who had been 
listening with checked breath, while her face waxed 
very pale. “ It is the step of two persons on the 
gravel. Let me go—let me go for an instant, this is 
no dress for a bride,” and she glanced hurriedly at 
her black silk dress, relieved only by a frill of lace 
and a knot or two of rose-colored ribbon. 

“ What matters it, beautiful as you always are.” 

“ No, no, I cannot be married in black—I will not 
be married in black,” she cried hurriedly, and with 
a forced effort to be gay; “wait ten minutes, I will 
but step to the chamber above and be with you again 
directly.” 

Florence disappeared through a door leading into 
the main portion of the building, while Jameson 
arose and went out to meet the two men, who were 
now close by the stoop, and looking about as if un¬ 
decided what door to try at for admission. 

“ Let us take a stroll in the garden,” he said, de¬ 
scending the steps, “ the lady is not quite ready yet; 
how beautiful the morning is,” and passing his arm 
through that of a man who seemed some years older 
than himself, and who had accompanied the clergy¬ 
man, he turned an angle of the building. The cler¬ 
gyman followed them a pace or two, then returning 
sat down upon the steps that led to the stoop and took 
off his hat. 

“ This is a singular affair,” he muttered, putting 
back the locks from his forehead and bending his 
elbows upon his knees, with the deep sigh of a man 
who finds the air deliciously refreshing, “I have 
half a mind to pluck a handful of flowers, step into 
my chaise and go back to the city again; but for the- 
sweet young lady I would. There is something 
about the young man that troubles me—what if my 
good-nature has been imposed upon—what if old Mr. 
Hurst has deeper reasons than his pride—that I 
would not bend to a minute—and he gives no oflifer 
reason if they tell me truly. This young man is his 
book-keeper, and so his love is presumptuous. 
Probably old Hurst has imported a cargo of aristo¬ 
cratic arrogance from Europe, and the young people 
tell the truth. If so, why I will even marry them, 
and let the stately gentleman make'the best of it. 
Still, I half wish the thing bad not fallen upon me.” 

Meantime the bridegroom and his friend walked 
slowly toward the water. 

“ And so you have snared the bird at last,” said 
Byrne. 

“ I did not think you could manage to get her down 
here. When did she come ?” 

“ Yesterday,” said Jameson. 

“Alone ?’’ 

“Quite alone; her father thinks her visiting a 
friend.” 

“ But you left the city yesterday." 

“Yes.” 
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“ And not with her ?” 

“ She came down alone—so did,I.” 

“ But directly after—ha!” 

Jameson smiled, that same crafty smile that had 
curled his lips even when they rested upon the fore¬ 
head of Florence ,Hurst. 

“ And did she sanction this. By heavens! I would 
not have believed'it—so proud, so -ensitive!” 

“ No, no, Byrne, to do Florence justice, she sup¬ 
poses that I came down this morning; but the old 
house is large, and it was easy enough for me to find 
a nook to sleep in, without her knowleJge.” 

“ But what object have you in this ?” 

“ Why, as to my object, it is scarcely settled yet; 
but it struck me that by this movement I might ob¬ 
tain a hold upon her father’s family pride, should his 
affection for Florence fail. The haughty old don 
would hardly like it to be known in the city that his 
lovely daughter—his only child—had spent the night 
alone, in an old country-house, with her father’s 
book-keeper.” 

“ But how would he know this; surely you would 
not become the informant?” 

“ Why, no!” replied Jameson, with a smile; “ but 
I took a little pains to inquire about the localities of 
this old nest up at the village. The good people had 
seen Miss Hurst leave the stage an hour before and 
walk over this v ay. It seems very natural that he 
may hear it from that quarter.” 

Byrne looked at his companion a moment almost 
sternly, then dropping his eyes to the ground, he 
began to dash aside the rich blossoms from a tuft of 
pansies with his cane. 

“You do not approve of this?” said Jameson, 
studying his companion’s countenance. 

“ No.” 

“ Why, it can do no harm. What would the girl 
be to me without her expectations. I tell you her 
father will pay any sum rather than allow a shadow 
of disgrace to fall upon her. I will marry her at all 
hazards; but it must be kept secret, and in a little 
time some hint of this romantic excursion will be 
certain to reach head-quarters; and I shall have the 
old man as eager for the marriage as any of us, and 
ready to come down handsomely, too. I tell you it 
makes every thing doubly sure.” 

“It may be so,” said the other, in a dissatisfied 
manner. 

“ Well, like it or not, lean see no other way by 
which you wi|L be certain of the three thousand 
dollars that you won of me,” replied Jameson, coolly. 

Byrne dashed his cane across the pansies, sending 
the broken blossoms in a shower over the gravel- 
walks. 

“Well, manage as you like, the affair is nothing 
to me, but it smacks strongly of the scoundrel, Her¬ 
bert, I can tell you that.” 

“ Pah! this little plot of mine will probably amount 
to nothing. The old gentleman may give in at once 
to the tears and caresses of my sweet bride up 
yonder. Faith, I doubt if any man could resist 
her.” 

“ More than probable—more than probable!” re¬ 


joined the other; “ but I should not like to be within 
the sight of that girl’s eye if she ever finds out the 
game you have b*en playing.” 

“ Yes, it would be very likely to strike fire,” re¬ 
plied Jameson, carelessly; “but she loves me, and 
there is no slave like a woman that loves. You will 
see that before the year is over, every spark that 
flashes from her eyes I shall force back upon her 
heart till it burns in, I can tell you. But there she is, 
all in bridal white, and fluttering like a bird around 
the old stoop. Come, we must not keep her waiting!” 

Meantime, Florence Hurst had entered a little 
chamber, where, nineteen years before, she first 
opened her eyes to the light of heaven. It was at 
one end of the house, and across ihe window fell the 
massive Roughs of an old apple-tree, heaped with 
masses of the richest foliage, and rosy with half-open 
blossoms. A curtain of delicate lace fluttered before 
the open sash, bathed in fragrance, and through 
which the rough brown of the limbs, the delicate 
green in which the rosy buds seemed matted, gleamed 
as through a wreath of mist. 

The night before Florence had left a robe of pure 
white muslin near the window, exquisitely fine, but 
very simple, which was to be her wedding-dress. It 
was strange, but a sort of faintness crept over her 
heart as she saw the dress; and she sat down power¬ 
less, with both hands falling in her lap, gazing upon 
it. For the moment her intellect was clear, her heart 
yielded up to its new intuition. Her guardian spirit 
was busy with her passionate but noble nature. She 
felt, for the first time, in all its force, how wrong she 
was acting, how indelicate was her situation. It 
seemed as if she were that moment cast adrift from 
her father’s love—from her own lofty self-apprecia¬ 
tion. The heart that had swelled and throbbed so 
warmly a moment before, now lay heavy in her 
bosom, shrinking from the destiny prepared for it. 
Just then the sound of a voice penetrated the thick 
foliage of the fruit tree, and she started up once 
more full of conflicting emotions. It was Jameson’s 
voice that reached her as he passed with his friend 
beneath the fruit trees. She heard no syllable of 
what he was saying, but the very tone, as it came 
softened and low through the perfume and sweetness 
that floated around her, was enough to fling her soul 
into fresh tumult. How she trembled; how warm 
and red came the passion-fire of that delicate cheek, 
as she flung the black garment from off her superb 
form, and hurried on the bridal array. It was very 
chaste, and utterly without pretension, that wedding- 
dress, knots of snowy ribbon fastened it at the 
shoulders and bosom, and the exquisite whiteness 
was unbroken save by the glow that warmed her 
neck and bosom almost to a blush, and the purplish 
gloss upon her tresses, that fell in raven masses 
down to her shoulders. 

She took a glance in the old mirror, encompassed 
by its frame-work pf ebony, carved and elaborated 
at the top and bottom into a dark net-work of fine 
filagree; she saw herself—a bride. Again the wing 
of her guardian angel beat against her heart. The 
unbroken whiteness of her array seemed to fold her 
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like a shroud, and like that thing 'which a shroud 
dings to, became the pallor which settled on her 
features; for behind her own figure, and moving, as 
it were, in the back-ground of the mirror, she saw 
the image of her lover and his friend, talkingearnestly 
together. The friend stood with his back toward her, 
but his face she saw distinctly, and that smile was 
on his lips, cold, crafty, almost contemptuous. Was 
it Jameson, or only something mocking her from the 
mirror? She went to the window, drew aside the 
filmy lace, and looked forth. Truly it was her lover; 
through an interstice of the apple boughs she saw 
him distinctly, and he saw her—that smile, surely 
the gloomy old mirror had reflected awry. How 
brilliant, how full of love was the whole expression 
of his face. Again her heart lighted up. She took a 
cluster of blossoms from .the. apple-tree bough, and 
waving them lightly toward him, drew back. She 
left the room, fastening the damp and fragrant buds 
in her hair as she went along, for somehow she 
shrunk from looking into the old mirror again. 

Now the guardian angel gave way to the passion 
spirit. Florence entered the little boudoir, tremb- 
bling with excitement, and warm with blushes. The 
room was solitary, and she stepped out upon the 
stoop—for her life she could not have composed her¬ 
self to sit down and wait a single instant. The 
clergyman was there si tting upon the steps, thoughtful, 
and evidently yielding to the doubts that had arisen 
in his kind but just nature too late. He arose as 
Florence came upon the stoop, and slowly mounti.i 
the steps, took her hand and led her back into the room. 

“ My dear young lady,” he said very gravely, “I 
would hear from your own lips what the impediments 
to this marriage really are. I scarce know how to 
account for it. Nothing has happened to change the 
aspect of affairs here; but within the last hour I have 
been troubled with doubts and misgivings. Has all 
been done that can be to obtain your father’s 
consent?” 

“ I believe—I know that there has,” replied Flo¬ 
rence, instantly saddened by the gravity of the 
clergyman. 

“ And his objections arose purely from pride—aris¬ 
tocratic pride?” 

“I never heard any other reason given for with¬ 
holding his consent,” replied Florence. !l To me he 
never gave a reason. His commands were peremp¬ 
tory.” 

“ And you have known this young man long?” 

“I was but fifteen when he first came into my 
father’s employ.” 

“ And you love him with your whole heart?” 

Florence lifted her eyes, and through the long 
black lashes flashed a reply so eloquent, so beautiful, 
that it made even the quiet clergyman draw a deep 
breath. 

“ Enough—I will marry them!” he said inly. “ I 
only wish the young man may prove worthy of all 
this—” 

His soliloquy was cut short by the appearance of 
Jameson and his friend. 

They were married—Florence Hurst, the only 


daughter and heiress of the richest merchant in New 
York, to Jameson, the protegee and book-keeper of 
her proud father. 

They were married, and they were left alone in 
that picturesque old country-house. And now, 
strange to say, Florence grew very sad; and as 
Jameson sat by her,with onehandin his,and circling 
her waist with his arm, she began to weep bitterly. 

Florence, Florence—how is this! why do you weep, 
beloved?” 

“I do not know,” said the bride, gently; “but 
since the good clergyman has left us, my heart is 
heavy, and I feel alone.” 

“ Do you not love me, Florence? Have you lost 
confidence in me ?” 

Florence lifted her eyes, shining with affection, 
and placed her hand in his. 

“But this secrecy troubles me. Let us tell my 
father at once,” she said, earnestly. 

“But I have promised, shall I break a pledge, and 
that to the man of God who has just given you to me 
forever and ever, Florence ?” 

“Surely his consent may be obtained. He said 
nothing of concealment to me.” 

“ And did you talk with him?” questioned Jameson, 
maintaining the same tone in which his other ques¬ 
tions had been put, but with a certain sharpness in it; 

“ A little. He questioned me of the motives which 
induced my father to oppose our marriage.” 

“ And that was all ?” 

“ Yes; you came in just then, and the rest seems 
like a dream.” 

“Ablessed, sweet dream, Florence, for it made 
you my wife,” said Jameson. 

Still Florence wept. “ And now,” she said, lifting 
her eyes timidly to his, “ let us return to the city;, 
while this secrecy lasts I must see you only in the 
presence of my father.” 

“Florence, is this distrust—is it dislike?” cried 
Jameson, startled out of his usual self-command; 

“ Neither,” said Florence, “ you know that. You 
are certain of it as I am myself. But I am your wife 
now, Herbert, and have both your honor and my own 
to care for. My father has no power to separate us 
now, so that fear which seemed to haunt you ever 
is at rest. But it is due to myself, to him, and to 
you, that when you claim me as your wife, he should 
know that I am such, though he may not approve.” 

Florence said all this very sweetly, but with a 
degree of gentle firmness that seemed the more un¬ 
assailable that it was sweet and gentle. Before he 
could speak she withdrew herself from his arm, and 
glided from the room. When quite alone, Jameson 
fell into an unpleasant reverie, from which her return 
in the black silk dress, with a bonnet and shawl on, 
aroused him. 

“ Come," she said, with a smile and a blush, “let 
us walk through the oak woods, and across the 
meadows, we shall reach the village almost as soon 
as the good clergyman and your friend. The reve¬ 
rend gentleman will take care of me, I feel quite sure, 
and you can manage for yourself. Here we must 
not remain another moment.” 
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“Florence!” 

“ Nay, nay—who ever heard of a lady beingthwarted 
on her wedding-morning!” cried Florence—and she 
went out upon the stoop. Jameson followed, and 
seemed to be expostulating; but she took his arm and 
walked on, evidently unconvinced by all that he was 
saying, till they disappeared in the oak woods. 

Chapter ii. 

Thy vows are all broken, 

And light is thy fame; 

I hear thy name spoken, 

And share in the shame. 

They will name thee before me, 

A knell to mine ear; 

A shudder comes o’er.me— . 

Why weri thou so dear ? Btbon. 

Florence was in her father’s house near the Bat¬ 
tery, and looking forth into a large, old-fashioned 
garden, which was just growing dusky with ap¬ 
proaching twilight; near her, in a large crimson 
chair, sat a man of fifty perhaps, tall and slender, 
with handsome but stern features, rendered more 
imposing by thick hair, almost entirely gray, and a 
style of dress unusually rich, and partaking of 
fashions that had prevailed twenty years earlier. 

Florence was pensive, and an air of painful de¬ 
pression hung about her. The presence of her father, 
who sat gazing upon her in silence, affected her 
much; the secret that lay upon her heart seemed to 
grow palpable to his sight, and though she appeared 
only still and pensive, the poor girl trembled from 
head to foot. 

“Florence!” said Mr. Hurst after the lapse of 
half an hour, for it seemed as if he had been waiting 
for the twilight to deepen around them—“ Florence, 
you are sad, child. You look unhappy. Do your 
father’s wishes press so heavily upon your spirits— 
do you look upon him as harsh, unreasonable, be¬ 
cause he will not allow his only child to throw away 
her friendship, her society upon the unworthy ? 

Florence did not answer, her heart was too full. 
There was something tender and affectionate in her 
father’s voice that made the tears start, and drowned 
the words that she would have spoken. Seldom had 
he addressed her in that tone before. How unlike 
was he to the reserved, stern father whose arbitrary 
command to part with her lover she had secretly dis¬ 
obeyed. 

“ Speak, Florence, your depression grieves me,” 
continued Mr. Hurst, as he heard the sobs she was 
trying in vain to suppress. 

“ Oh, father—father! why will you call him un¬ 
worthy because he lacks family standingand wealth? 
I cannot—oh I never can think with you in this!” 

“ And who said that I did deem him unworthy for 
these reasons! Who said that 1 objected to Herbert 
Jameson as a companion for my daughter because 
of his humble origin or his penniless condition? 
Who told you this, Florence Hurst?” 

“ He, he told me—did you not say all this to him, 
all this and more ? Did you not drive him from your 
presence and employ with bitter scorn, when two 
weeks ago he asked for your daughter’s hand?” 


“ He ask for my daughter’s hand! he, the ingrate! 
the—Florence, did you believe that he really pos¬ 
sessed the base assurance to request your hand of 
me ?” 

“ Father! father! what does this mean ? Did you 
not tell me on that very evening never to see him 
again—never to recognize him in the street, or even 
think of him! Did you not cast him forth from your 
home and employ because he told you of his love 
for me and of mine for him ?” 

“ Of your love for him, Florence Hurst!” 

There was something terrible in the voice of min¬ 
gled astonishment and dismay with which this ex¬ 
clamation was made. 

“ Father!” cried the poor girl, half rising from her 
seat, and falling back again pale and trembling, 
“father, why this astonishment? You knew that I 
loved him!” 

“ Who told you that I did ?” 

“ He told me, he, Herbert Jameson. It was forthis 
you made him an outcast.” 

“ It is false, Florence, I never dreamed of this 
degradation!” said Mr. Hurst, in a voice that seemed 
like sound breaking up through cold marble. 

“ Then why that command to myself—why was I 
never to see or hear from him again?” cried Flo¬ 
rence, almost gasping for breath. 

“ Because he is a dishonest man, a Bwindler—be¬ 
cause I solemnly believe that he has been robbing 
uie during the last three years, and squandering his 
.olen spoil at the gambling-table!” 

“ Father—father—father !” 

The sharp anguish in which these words broke 
forth brought the distressed merchant to his feet. 
Florence, too, stood upright, and even th?ough the 
dusk you might have seen the wild glitter of her 
eyes, the fierce heave of her bosom. 

“You believe, father, you only believe! should 
such things be said without proof—proof broad and 
clear as the open sunshine when it pours down 
brightest from heaven. I say to you, my father, 

I Herbert Jameson is an honest, honorable man!” 

“It is well, Florence—it is well!” said Mr. Hurst, 
with stern and bitter emphasis. “ You have doubted 
my justice, you distrust lhat which I have said. 
You are foolishly blind enough to think that this man 
can love, does love you.” 

“ I know that he does!” said Florence with a sort 
of wild exultation. “ I know that he loves me.” 

“ And would you, if I were to give my consent— 
could you become the wife of Herbert Jameson?” 

“Father, I could! I would!” 

“ Then on this point be the issue between us,” 
said Mr. Hurst, with calm and stern dignity. “ Flo¬ 
rence, I am about to send a note desiring this man 
to come once more under my roof,” and he rang a 
bell for lights; “ if within three hours I do not give 
you proof that he loves you only for-the wealth that 
I can give—lhat he is every way despicable—I say 
lhat if within three hours I do not furnish this proof, 
clear, glaring, indisputable, then will I frankly and 
at once give my consent to your marriage.” 
“Father!” cried Florence, while a burst of wild 
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and startling joy broke over her face, “ I will stand 
the issue! My life—ray very soul would I pledge 
on his integrity.” 

Mr. Hurst looked at her with mournful sternness 
while she was speaking, and then proceeded to write 
a note which he instantly dispatched. 

While the servant was absent Mr. Hurst and his 
daughter remained together, much agitated but silent 
and lost in thought. In the course of half an hour 
the man returned with a reply to the note. Mr. 
Hurst read it, and waiting till they were alone turn- I 
ed to his daughter and pointed to a glass door which 
led from the room into a little conservatory of plants. 

“ Go in yonder, from thence you can hear all that 
passes.” 

“ Father, is it right—will it be honorable ?” said 
Florence, hesitating and weak with agitation. 

“ It is right—it is honorable! Go in 1” His voice 
was stern, the gesture with which he enforced it 
peremptory, and pdbr Florence obeyed. 

A curtain of pale green silk fell over the sash-door, 
and close behind it stood a garden-chair, overhung 
by the blossoming tendrils of a passion-flower. Flo- 
renca^at down in the chair and her head drooped 
fainting to one hand. There was something in the 
scent of the various plants blossoming around that 
reminded her of that wedding-morning when the air 
was literally burthened with like fragrance. She 
was about to see her husband for the first time since 
that agitating day, to see him thus, crouching as a 
spy among those delicate plants, her heart beat 
heavily, she loathed herself for the seeming mean¬ 
ness that had been forced upon her. Yet there was 
misgiving at her heart—a vague, sickening appre¬ 
hension that chained her to the seat. 

She heard the door open and some one enter the 
room where her father sat, with a lamp pouring its 
light over his stern and pale features till every iron 
lineament was fully revealed. Scarcely conscious 
of the act, Florence drew aside a fold of the curtajn, 
ayd with her forehead pressed to the cold glass 
looked in. Mr. Hurst had not risen, but with an 
elbow resting onlhe table sat pale and sterg, with 
his eyes bent full upon her husband, who stood a few 
paces nearer to the door. In one hand was his hat, 
in the other he held a slender walking-stick. He did 
not seem fully at his ease, and yet there was more 
of triumph than of embarrassment in his manner. 
Florence observed, and with a sinking heart, that he 
did not, except with a furtive glance, return the 
calm and searching look with which Mr. Hurst re¬ 
garded him. 

“Mr. Jameson, sit down,” began the haughty 
merchant, pointing to a chair. “ I did hope after our 
last interview never again to be disturbed by your 
presence, but it seems that, serpent-like, you will 
never tire of stinging the bosom that has warmed 
you.” 

“I am at a loss to understand you, Mr. Hurst,” 
replied Jameson, taking the chair, and Florence 
sickened as she saw creeping over his lips the very 
same smile that had gleamed before her in the mirror. 
“When I lag! saw you your charges were harsh, 


your treatment cruet. You imputed things to me of 
which you have no proof, and upon the strength of 
an absurd suspicion of—of—I may as well speak it 
out—of dishonesty, you discharged me from your 
employ; I am at a loss to know why you have sent 
for me, certainly you cannot expect to wring proof 
of these charges from my own words.” 

“I have proof of them, undoubted, conclusive, 
and had at the time they were first made! but you 
had been cherished beneath my roof, had broken of 
my bread, and I was forbearing! Was not this rea¬ 
son enough why I should have sent you forth as I 
did?” 

Jameson gave a perceptible start and turned very 
pale as Mr. Hurst spoke of the proofs that he pos¬ 
sessed ; but the emotion was only momentary, and 
it scarcely disturbed the smile that still curled about 
his mouth. 

“At any rate the bare suspicion of these things 
was all the reason you deigned to give,” he said. 

Florence heard and saw—conviction, the loathed 
thing, came creeping colder and colder to her bosom. 

“ But since then I have other causes for pursuing 
your crimes with the justice they merit, other and 
deeper wrongs you have done me, serpent, fiend, 
household ingrate as you are 1” 

“ And what may those other wrongs be ?” was the 
cold and half sneering rejoinder to this passionate 
outbreak. 

“ My daughter!” said the merchant, sweeping a 
hand across his forehead. “ It sickens me to men¬ 
tion her name here and thus, but my daughter—even 
there has your venom reached.” 

“ Perhaps I understand you,” said the young man 
with insufferable coolness; “but if your daughter 
chose to love where her father hates how am I to 
blame ? I am sure it has cost me a great deal of 
trouble to keep the young lady’s partiality a secret. 
If you have found it out at last so much the better.” 

Mr. Hurst, with all his firmness, was struck dumb 
by this cool and taunting reply, but after a moment’s 
fierce struggle he mastered the passion within him 
and spoke. 

“ You love”—the words absolutely choked the 
proud man—“ you love my daughter then—why was 
this never mentioned to me ?” 

“ It was the young lady’s fancy, I suppose; per¬ 
haps she shrunk from so grim a confident; at any 
rate it is very certain that I did!” 

Mr. Hurst shaded his face with one hand and 
seemed to struggle fiercely wit? himself. Jameson 
sat playing with the tassel of his cane, now and then 
casting furtive glances at his benefactor. 

“ Young man,” said the merchant, slowly with¬ 
drawing his hand, “ I have but to denounce you to 
the laws, and you leave this room for a convict’s cell.” 

“It may be that you have this power!” replied 
Jameson, with undisturbed self-possession, “I am 
sure I cannot say whether you have or not!” 

“ I have the power, what should withhold me!” 

“ Oh, many things. Your daughter, for instance!” 
“ My daughter!” 

“ You interrupt me, sir. I was about to say your 
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daughter has given me some rather'unequivocal 
proofs of her love, and they would bdborne unplea¬ 
santly public, you know, if her father insisted upon 
dragging me before the world. Your daughter, sir, 
must be my shield and buckler, I never desire a 
better or fairer.” , 

Here a noise broke from the conservatory, and the 
silk curtain shook violently,but as it was springtime, 
and with open doors for the wind to circulate through, 
this did not seem extraordinary. Still, Mr. Hurst 
looked anxiously around, and Jameson cast a care¬ 
less glance that way. 

It was very painful, nay withering to his proud 
heart, but Mr. Hurst was determined to lay open the 
black nature of that man before his child; he knew 
that she suffered, that it was torture that he inflicted, 
but nevertheless she could be redeemed in no other 
way, and he remained firm as a rock. 

“So, in order to deter me from a just act, you 
would use my daughter’s attachment as a threat; 
you would drag her name before the world, that it 
might be blasted with your own! Is this 'what I am 
to understand?” 

“ Well, something very like it, I must confess.” 

Mr. Hurst arose. “ I have done with you, Her¬ 
bert Jameson,” he said, with austere dignity. “ Go, 
your presence is oppressive! So young and so deep a 
villain, even I did not believe you so terribly base. 
Go, I have done with you!” 

Jameson did not move, but sat twisting the tassel 
of his cane between his thumb and finger. He did 
not look full at Mr. Hurst, for there was something 
in his eye that quelled even his audacity; but when 
he spoke, it was without any outward agitation, 
though his miscreant limbs shook, and the heart 
trembled in bis bosom. 

“Mr. Hurst,” he said, “Ido not know how far 
you have used past transactions to terrify me, but I 
assure you that any blow aimed at me will recoil on 
yourself. But this is not enough, you have told me 
to leave your roof forever—and so I will; but first 
let my wife be informed that I await her pleasure 
here. I take her with me, and that before you can 
have an opportunity to poison her mind against her 
husband.” 

“ Your wife! Your wife!” Mr. Hurst could only 
master these words, and they fell from his white lips 
in fragments. He looked wildly around toward the 
door, and atfthe young man, who stood there smiling 
at his agony.. 

“Yes, sir, mywffe. There is the certificate of 
our marriage three days ago, at your pleasant old 
country-house on the Long Island shore. You see 
that it is regularly witnessed—the people about there 
will tell you the how and when.” 

Mr. Hurst took up the certificate and held it before • 
his eyes, but for the universe he could not have read 
a word, for it shook in his hand like a withered leaf 
in the wind. 

Then softly and slowly the conservatory-door 
opened, and the tall figure of Florence Hurst glided 
through. There was a bright red spot upon, her 
forehead, where it had pressed against the glass, but 


save that her face, neck, and hands were colorless 
as Parian marble, and almost as cold. She approached 
her father, took the certificate from his hand and 
tearing it slowly and deliberately into shreds, set her 
foot upon them. 

“ Father,” she said, “ take me away. I have 
sinned against heaven and in thy sight, and am no 
longer worthy to be called thy daughter, but, oh, 
punish me not with the presence of this bad man!” 

Without a word, Mr. Hurst took the cold hand of 
his daughter and led her into another room. Jameson 
was left alone—alone with his own black heart and 
base' thoughts. We would as soon dwell with a 
rattle-snake iq its hole, and attempt to analyze its 
venom, as register the dark writhing of a nature like 
his. The sound of a voice, low, earnest and pleading, 
now and then reached his ear. Then there was a 
noise as of some one falling, followed by the tramp 
of several persons moving about in haste; and, after 
a little, Mr. Hurst entered the room again. 

Young Jameson stood up, for reflection had warned 
him that he could no longer trust to the power of 
Florence with her father; there had been something 
in the terrible stillness of her indignation, in dm pale 
features, the dilated eyes, and the brows archil with 
ineffable scorn, that convinced him how mistaken 
was the anchor which he had expected to hold so. 
firmly in her love. He knew Mr. Hurst, and felt 
that in his lofty pride alone could rest any hope of a 
rescue from the penalty of his crimes. 

He stood up, then, as I have said, with more of 
respect in his manner than had hitherto marked it. 

Mr. Hurst resumed his chair and motioned that the 
young man should follow his example. He was 
very pale, and a look of keen suffering lay around 
his eyes, but still in his features was an expression of 
relief, as if the degredation that had fallen upon him 
was less than he had dreaded. 

“How, may I ask, how is my—, how is Florence 
—^he looked ill; I trust nothing serious?” said 
Jameson, sinking into his chair, and goaded to say 
something by the keen gaze which Mr. Hurst had 
turner^upon him. 

“ Never.again take that name into your lips,” said 
the outraged father—and his stern voice shook with 
concentrated passion. “ If you but breath it in a 
whisper to your own base heart alone, I will cast 
aside all, and punish you even to the extremity of 
the law.” ■ 

“ But, Mr. Hurst—” ' 

“ Peace, sir!” 

The young ingrate drew back with a start, and 
looked toward the door, for the terrible passion which 
he had lighted in that lofty man now broke forth in 
voice, look and gesture; the wretch was appalled 
by it. 

“ Sit still, sir, and hear what I have to say.” 

“I will—I listen, Mr. Hurst, but do be more 
composed. I did not mean to offend you in asking 
after—” 

“Young man, beware!” Mr; Hurst had in some 
degree mastered himself, but the huskiness of his 
voice, the vivid gleam of his eyes, gave warning 
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that the fire within him though smothered was not 
quenched. 

“I am silent, sir,” cried the wretch, completely 
cowed by the strong will of his antagonist. 

“ I know all—all, and have but few words to oast 
.upon a thing so vile as you have become. If I sub¬ 
mit to your presence for a moment it is because that 
agony must be endured in order that I may cast you 
from me at once, like the viper that had stung me.” 

“ Sir, these are hard words,” faltered Jameson; 
but Mr. Hurst lifted his hand sharply, and went on. 

“ You want money. How much did you expect 
to obtain from me ?” 

“ I—I—this is too abrupt, Mr. Hurst, you impute 
motives—” 

“ I say,-sir,” cried the merchant, sternly interrupt¬ 
ing the slammered attempt at defense, “I say 
you have done this for money—impunity for your 
crime first, and then money. You see I know you 
thoroughly.” 

The wretch shrunk from the withering smile that 
swept over that white face; he looked the thing he 
was—a worthless, miserable coward, with all the 
natural audacity of his character dashed aside by 
the strong will of the man he had wronged. 

“ You are too much excited, Mr. Hurst, I will call 
some other time,” he faltered out. 

“Now—now, sir, I give you impunity! I will 
give you money. Say, how much will release me 
from the infamy of your presence ; I will pay well, 
sir, as I would the physician who drives a pestilence 
from my hearth?” 

“ Mr. Hurst, what do you wish—what am I to do?” 

“ You are to leave this country now and forever— 
leave it without speaking the name of my daughter. 
You are never to step your foot again upon the land 
which she inhabits. Do this, and I will invest fifty 
thousand dollars for your benefit, the income to be paid 
you in any country that you may choose to infest, 
any except this.” 

“ And what if I refuse to sel my liberty, my—’* 1 
he paused, for Mr. Hurst was keenly watching him, 
and he dared not mentionFlorence as his wife, though 
the word trembled on his lip. . 

“What then,” said the merchant, firmly, “why 
you pass from this door to the presence.of a magis¬ 
trate—from thence to prison—after that to trial—not 
on a single indictment, but on charges urged one 
after another that shall keep you during half your 
life within the walls of a convict’s cell.” 

“ But remember—” . 

“I do remember every thing; and I, who never 
yet violated my word to mortal man, most solemnly 
assure you that such is your destination, let the con¬ 
sequences fall where they will.” 

Jameson sat down, and with his eyes fixed on the 
floor, fell into a train of subtle calculation. Mr. 
Ilurst sat watching him with stern patience. At last 
Jameson spoke, but without lifting his eyes, “ You 
are a very wealthy man, Mr. Hurst, and fifty thou¬ 
sand dollars is not exactly the portion that—” 

“ The bribe-rthe bribe, you mean, which is to 
rid me of an ingrate,” cried the merchant, and a look 
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of ineffable disgust swept over his face. “ The 
benefit is great, too great for mere gold to purchase, 
butl have named fifty thousand—choose between that 
and a prison.” 

“ Butshalllhave the money down?” said Jameson, 
still gazing upon the floor. “Remember, sir, my 
affections, my—” 

“ Peace, once more—another word on that sub¬ 
ject and I consign you to justice at once. This 
interview has lasted too long already. You have my 
terms, accept or reject them at once.” 

“ I—I—of course I can but accept them, hard as 
it is to separate from my country and friends. But 
did I understand you aright, sir. Is it fifty thousand 
in possession, or the income that you offer ?” 

“ The income—and that only to be paid in a foreign 
land, and while you Temain there.” 

“These are hard terms, Mr. Hurst, very hard 
terms, indeed,” said Jameson. “ Before I reply to 
to them—excuse me, I intend no offence—but I 
must hear from your daughter’s own lips that she 
desires it.” 

Mr. Hurst started to his feet and sat instantly down 
again; for a moment he shrouded his eyes, and then 
he arose sternly and very pale, but with iron com¬ 
posure. 

“ From her own lips—hear it, then. Go in,” he 
said, casting open the door through which he had 
entered the room, “ go in!” 

The room was large and dimly lighted; at the op¬ 
posite end there was a high, deep sofa, cushioned 
with purple, and so lost in the darkness that it 
seemed black; what appeared in the distance to be 
a heap of white drapery, lay upon the sofa, immov¬ 
able and still, as if it had been cast over a corpse. 

Jameson paused and looked back, almost hoping 
that Mr. Hurst would follow him into the room, for 
there was something in the stillness that appalled 
him. But the merchant had left the door, and casting 
himself into a chair, sat with his arms flung out upon 
the table, and his face buried in them. For his life 
he could not have forced himself to witness the 
meeting of that vile man with his child. 

Still Florence remained immovable; Jameson 
closed the door, and walking quickly across the 
room, like one afraid to trust his own strength, bent 
over the sofa. 

Florence was lying with her face to the wall, her 
eyes were closed, and the whiteness of her features 
was rendered more deathly by the dim light. She 
had evidently heard the footstep, and mistaking it 
for her father’s, for her eyelids began to quiver, and 
turning her face to the pillow, she gasped out with a 
shudder, 

“ Oh, father, father, do not look on me P’ 

Jameson knelt and touched the cold hand in which 
she had grasped a portion of the pillow. 

“Florence!” 

Florence started up, a faint exclamation broke 
from her lips, and she pressed herself against the 
back of the sofa, in the shuddering recoil with which 
she attempted to evade him. 

Jameson drew back, and for the instant his counte- 
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nance evinced genuine emotion. His self-love was 
cruelly shocked by the evident loathing with which 
she shrunk away from the arm that, only a few days 
before, had brought the bright blood into her cheeks 
did she but rest her hand upon it by accident. 

“ And do you hate me so, Florence?” he said, in 
a voice that was full of keen feeling. 

“ Leave me 1 -leave me, I am ill!” cried the poor 
girl, sitting up onthe sofa, and holding a hand to her 
forehead, as if she were suffering great pain. 

“ I come by your father’s permission, Florence; 
will you be more cruel than he is ?” 

“ My father has a right to punish me, I have de¬ 
served it,” she said, in a voice of painful humility. 
“ If he sent you I will try to. bear it.” 

“ Oh, Florence, has it come to this; I am about to 
leave you forever, and yet you shrink from me as if 
I were a reptile,” cried Jameson. 

“ A reptile! oh, no, they seldom sting.unless trod¬ 
den upon,” said Florence, lifting her large eyes to 
his face for the first time, but withdrawing them 
instantly, and with a faint moan. 

Jameson turned from her and paced the room once 
or twice with uneven strides. This seemed to give 
Florence more strength, for the closeness .of his pre¬ 
sence had absolutely oppressed her with a sense of 
suffocation. She sat upright, and putting the hair 
back from her temples, tried to collect her thoughts. 
Jameson broke off his walk and turned toward her; 
but she prevented his nearer appproach with a mo¬ 
tion of her hand, and spoke with some degree of 
calmness. 

“ You have sought me, but why ? What more do 
you wish? Do I not seem wretched enough ?” 

“ It is your father who has made you thus mise¬ 
rable !” said Jameson, in a low but bitter voice, for 
he feared the proud man in the next room, and 
dared not speak of him aloud. Florence scarcely 
heeded him, she sat gazing on the floor lost in thought, 
painful and harrowing. Still there was an apparent 
apathy about her that reassured the bad man who 
stood by suffering all the agony of a wild animal 
baffled in fight. He would not believe that so short 
a time had deprived him of a love so passionate, so 
self-sacrificing as had absorbed that young being not 
three days before. 

Throwing a tone of passionate tenderness into his 
voice, he approached her, this time unchecked. 

“Florence, dear Florence, must we part thus; 
will you send me from you for ever ?” 

Florence, was very weak and faint, she felt by the 
thrill that went through her heart like some sharp 
instrument, as the sound of his passionate entreaty 
fell upon it, that, spite of herself, she might be made 
powerless in his hands were the interview to pro¬ 
ceed. The thought filled her with dread. She 
started up, and tottering a step or two from the sofa, 
cried out, “Father! father!” 

Mr. Ilurst lifted his head from where he had buried 
it in his folded arms, as if to shield his senses from 
what might be passing within the other room, and 


“What is this!” he said, throwing his arm around 
the half fainting girl, and turning sternly toward her 
tormentor, “have you dared—” 

“No, no!” gasped Florence. “I was ill—I—-oh, 
father, without you I have no strength. Save me 
from myself!” 

“I will,” said Mr. Hurst, gently and with great 
tenderness drawing the trembling young creature 
close to his bosom. , 

“I see how it is,'she b influenced only by you, 
sir. I am promised an interview, and left to believe 
that the lady shall decide for herself, yet even the 
very first words I utter are broken in upon. I.know 
that this woman loves me.” 

“ No, no, I love him not! I did a little hour ago, 
but now I am changed—do you not see how I am 
changed ?” cried Florence, lifting her head wildly, 
and turning her pale face full upon her miscreant 
husband. “Do you not know that your presence is. 
killing me?” 

“ I will go,” said Jameson, touched by the wild 
agony of her look and voice; “I will go now, but 
only with your promise, Mr. Hurst, that when she 
is more composed, I may see and converse with her. 
I will offer no opposition, to your wishes; but you 
will give me a week or two.” 

“ Do you wish to see this man again, my child?” 
said Mr. Hurst,.“I can trust you, Florence, decide 
for yourself.” 

Florence parted her lips to answer, but her strength 
utterly failed, and with a feeble gasp she sunk power¬ 
less and fainting on her father’s bosom. 

Mr. Hurst gathered her in his arms and bore her 
from the room, simply pausing with his precious 
burden at the door while he told Jameson, in a calm 
under tone, to leave the house, and wait till a mes¬ 
sage should reach him. 

But the unhappy man was in no haste to obey. 
For half an hour he paced to and fro in the solitude 
of that large apartment, now seating himself on the 
sofa which poor Florence had just left, and again 
starting up with a sort of insane desire for motion. 
Sometimes he would listen, with checked breath, to 
the footsteps moving to and fro in the chamber over¬ 
head, and then hurry forwardagain, racked by every 
fierce passipp that can fill the heart of a human 
being. 

“I will triumph yet! I will see her, and that 
when he is not near to crush every loving impulse 
as it rises. Once mine, and he will never put his 
threat into execution, earnest as he seemed. All 
my strength lies in her love—and. it is enough. She 
suffers—that is a proof of it. Shu is angry—that is 
another proof. Yes, yes; I can trust in her, she is 
all romance, all feeling!” ■ 

Jameson muttered these words again and again; 
it seemed as if he thought by the sound of his voice 
to dispel the misgiving that lay at his heart. He 
would have given much for the security that his 
muttered words seemed to indicate, and as if deter¬ 
mined not to leave the house without some further 


starting to his feet, was instantly by his daughter’s confirmation of his wishes, he lingered in the room 
9 *^ e - till its only light flashed and went out in the socket 
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of its tall silver candlestick, leaving him in total 
darkness. Then he stole forth and left the bouse, 
softly dosing the street door after him. 

CHAPTER HI. 

Oh! wert thou, still what once I fondly deemed, 

Ait that thy mien expressed, thy' spirit seemed. 

My love had been devotion, till in death 
Thy name had trembled on my latest breath. 

Had’st thou but died ere yet dishonor’s cloud 
O’er that young heart had gathered as a shroud, 

I-then-had mourned thee proudly, and my grief 
In its own loftiness,had found relief | 

A noble sorrow cherished to the last, 

When every meaner wo had lonf been past; 

Yes, let affection weep, no common tear’ 

She sheds when bending o’er an honored bier. 

Let nature- mourn the dead—a grief like this, 

To pangs that rend;my bosom had been bliss. 

Mbs. Hxsubs. 

Florence had been very ill, and a week after the 
scene in ouc last chapter Mr. Hurst removed her 
down to his old mansion-house on the Long Island 
shore. There the associations were less painful than 
at his town residence, where the sweetest years of 
her life had been spent in unrestrained association 
with: the: man who had so cruelly deceived her. 
The old mansion-house had witnessed only one fatal 
scene in the drama of her love; and here Bhe con¬ 
sented to remain. Her father divided his time be¬ 
tween her and the unpleasant duties that called him 
to town; and more than once he was forced to endure 
the presence of the man whose very look was poison 
to him, but after the distressing night when the error 
of his daughter was first made known, the noble old 
merchant had regained all his usual dignified calm¬ 
ness. No bursts of passion marked his interviews 
with the wretch who had wounded him, but firm and 
resolute he proceeded, step by step, in the course that 
his reason and will had at first deliberately marked 
out. In three days time Jameson was to depart for 
Europe, and forever. It was singular what power 
the merchant had obtained over his own strong pas¬ 
sions ; always grave and courteous, his demeanor had 
changed in nothing, save that toward his child there 
was more delicacy, more tender solicitude than she 
had ever received from him before, even in the days 
of her infancy. It seemed that inforgiving her fault, 
he had unlocked some hidden fount of tenderness 
which bedewed and softened his whole nature. 
Florence, who had always felt a little awe of her 
father when no act of hers existed to excite it, now 
that she bad given him deep cause of offence, had 
learned to watch lor his coming as the young bird 
waits for the parent which is to bring him food. 
One night, it was just before sunset, Mr. Hurst 
entered his daughter’s chamber with a handful of 
heliotrope, tea-roses, and cape-jesamines, which he 
had just gathered. In his tender anxiety to relieve 
the- sadness that preyed upon her, he remembered her 
passion for these particular flowers, and had spent 
half an hour in searching them out from the wilder¬ 
ness of plants that filled a conservatory in one wing 
of the building. The chamber where Florence sat 
was the one in which she had put on her wedding 
garments scarcely three weeks before. The old 


ebony mirror, with the fantastic and. dark tracery of 
its frame, hung, directly before her, and from ita 
depth gleamed out a face so changed that it might 
well have startled one who had been proud of its 
bloom and radiance one little month before. 

The window was open, as it had been that day, and 
across it> fell the old apple-tree, with the fruit just 
setting along its thickly-leaved boughs, and a few 
over-ripe blossoms yielding their petals to every 
gush of air that came over them. These leaves; now 
almost snow-white^ had swept, one by one, into, the 
chamber, settling upon the chair which Florence 
occupied, upon her muslin wrapper, and flaking, as 
with snow, the glossy disorder of her hair. With a 
sort of mournful apathy she felt these broken blos¬ 
soms falling around her, remembering, oh, how 
keenly, their rosy freshness, when she had selected 
them as abridal ornament. She remembered, too; 
the single glimpse which that old mirror had given of 
her lover—that one prophetic glimpse which had 
been enough to startle, but not enough to save her. 

Florence was filled with these miserable reminis¬ 
cences when her father entered the chamber. She 
greeted him with awan smile, thattold her anxiety to 
appear less wretched than she really was in his pre¬ 
sence. He came close up to her where she sat, and 
stooping to kiss her forehead, laid the blossoms he- 
had brought in her lap. 

Mr. Hurst little knew how powerful were the 
associations those delicate flowers would excite. 
The moment their fragrance arose around her 
Florence began to shudder, and turning her face 
away with an expression of sudden pain, swept 
them to the floor. 

“ Take them away, oh take them away!” she said. 
“ That evening their breath was around me while I 
sat listening to—take them out of the room, I cannot 
endure their sweetness.” 

Mr. Hurst strove to soothe the wild excitement 
which his unfortunate flowers had occasioned. It 
was a touching sight—that proud man, so cruelly 
wronged by his daughter, and yet bending the natu¬ 
ral reserve of his nature into every endearing form, 
in order to convince her how deep was his love, 
how true his forgiveness. 

“ My Florence, try to conquer this keen sensitive¬ 
ness. Strive, dear child, to think of these things as 
if they had not been!” 

“ Oh, if I had the power!” cried Florence. 

“ And do you love this man yet ?” said Mr. Hurst, 
almost sternly. 

“Father,” was the reply, and Florence met her 
father’s gaze with sorrowful eyes, “lam mourning 
for the love that has been cast uway—I pine for some 
action which may restore my own self-respect. The 
very thought of this man as I know him makes me 
shudder—but the remembrance of what I believed 
him to be makes me weep. Then the trial of this 
meeting!” 

“ But you shall not see him again unless you de¬ 
sire it.” 

“ True, true—but I will see him if he wishes it. 
He shall not think that I am coerced or influenced. 
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It is due to myself, to you, my father, that he leaves 
this country knowing how thorough is my self- 
reproach for the past, and my wish that his absence 
may be eternal. I believe that I do really wish it, 
but see how my poor frame is shaken 1 I must have 
more strength or my heart will be unstable like¬ 
wise.” Florence held up her clasped hands that 
were trembling .like leaves in the autumn wind as 
shespoko. • 

“Florence,” said Mr. Hurst gently, “it is not by 
shrinking from painful associations that we conquer 
them.” 

“ But see how weak I am! and all from the breath 
of those poor flowers!” 

“ There is a source from which strength may be 
obtained.” 

“My pride, oh, father, that may do to shield me 
from the world’s scorn, but it avails nothing with 
my own heart.” 

“ But prayer, Florence, prayer to Almighty God 
the Infinite. I remember how sweet it was when 
you were a little child kneeling by yotir mother’s 
lap with your tiny hands uplifted to Heaven. Surely 
you have not forgotten to pray, my child ?” 

“ Alas! in this wild passion I have forgotten every 
thing—my duty to you—the very heaven where my 
mother is an angel!” cried Florence, and for the first 
time in many days she began to weep. 

Mr. Hurst took her hands in his, tears stood in his 
proud eyes, and his firm lips trembled with tender 
emotions. “ My child,” he said, pointing to a velvet 
easy-chair that stood in the chamber, “ kneel down 
by your mother’s empty chair and pray even as 
when you were a little child!” 

Florence watched her father as he went out through 
her blinding tears. The door closed after him, a 
mist swam through the. room, she moved toward the 
empty chair, and through the dim cloud which her 
tears created its crimson cushions glowed brightly, 
as if tinged with gold. A gleam of sunshine had 
struck them through a half open shutter, but it seemed 
to her that the sudden light came directly from the 
throne of Heaven. 

The next moment Florence fell upon her knees 
before the chair, her face was buried in the cushions, 
broken words and swelling sobs filled the room; over 
her fell that golden sunbeam, like a flaming arrow 
sent from the Throne of Mercy to pierce her heart 
and warm it at the same moment. 

The sun went down. Slowly and quietly that 
wandering beam mingled with the thousand rays that 
streamed from the west, spreading around the young 
suppliant like a luminous veil; there was blended 
with the gold hues of rich crimson and purple, that 
flashed over the ebony mirror, wove themselves in 
a gorgeous haze among the snow-white curtains of 
the bed, and fell in drops of dusky yellow over the 
floor and among the waving apple-boughs. 

But Florence felt nothing of this, her heart was 
dark, her frame shook with sobs, and the agony of 
her voice was smothered in the cushions where her 
face lay buried. 

It came at last, that still small voice that follows 


the whirlwind and the storm. In the hush of night 
it came as snow-flakes fall from the heavens. And 
now Florence lay upon the cushions of her mother’s 
chair motionless, and calm peace was in her heart, 
and a smile of ineffable sweetness lay upon her lips. 
It might have been minutes, it might have been hours 
for any thing that the young suppliant knew of the 
lapse of time since she had crept to her mother’s 
chair. When she arose the moonlight was stream¬ 
ing over her through an open window. Never did 
those pale beams fall upon features so changed. A 
spirituelle loveliness beamed Over them, soft and 
holy as the moonlight that revealed it. 

Some time after midnight Mr. Hurst went into his 
daughter’s chamber, for anxiety had kept him up, 
and the entire stillness terrified him. She was lying 
upon the bed, half veiled by the muslin curtains, 
breathing tranquilly as an infant in its mother’s 
bosom. During many nights she had not slept, but 
sweet was her slumber now; the flowers inhaling 
the dew beneath the window did not seem more 
delicate and placid. 

It was daylight when Florence awoke. A few 
rosy streaks were in the sky, and lay reflected upon 
the water like threads of crimson broken by the tide. 
Out to sea, a little beyond the opening of the cove, 
was a large vessel with her sails furled, and evidently 
lying-to. Near a curve of the shore she saw a boat 
with half a dozen men lolling sleepily in the bow. 
Her heart beat quick with a presentiment of some 
approaching event. She felt certain that the boat and 
the distant ship were in some way connected with 
herself. But the thought hardly had time to flash 
through her brain when a commotion in the old apple- 
tree—a shaking of the limbs and tumultuous rustling 
of the leaves—made her start and turn that way. 
The largest bough was that instant spurned aside, 
and Jameson sprung through theopen window. He 
was out of breath and seemed greatly excited. 

“Florence, my wife, come with me!” he said, 
casting his arms around her shrinking form. “ I will 
not go without you. See the vessel is yonder—a 
boat is on the shore. In half an hour we can be 
away from your father, alone, without hindrance to 
our love. Come, Florence, come with your hus¬ 
band!” 

Ah, but for the strength which Florence had 
sought from above, where would she have been then. 
For a moment her heart did turn traitor; for one 
single instant there came upon her cheek a crimson 
flush, and in her eyes something that made Jameson’s 
heart leap with exultation; but it passed away, 
Florence broke from the arms that were cast around 
her, and drew back toward the door. 

“Leave me!” she said, mildly, but with firmness, 
“ I am not your wife—will never be!” 

“ You hate me, then!” exclaimed Jameson, goaded 
by her manner. “ You still believe what my enemies 
say against me.” 

“ No, I hate no one—1 could not hate you !” 

“ But you love me no longer.” 

Florence turned very pale, but still she was firm. 
“ It matters nothing if 1 love or hate now,” she said, 
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“henceforth, forever and forever, you and I are 
strangers. If you have come here in hopes of 
taking me from my father, go before he learns any 
thing of your visit; a longer stay can only bring evil.” 

. Again Jameson cast himself at her feet; again his 
masterly eloquence was put forth to melt, to subdue, 
even to over-awe that fair girl; but all that he could 
wring from her was bitter tears—all that he accom¬ 
plished was a renewal of anguish that prayer had 
hardly conquered. 

“ And you will not go! You cast me off forever!” 
he exclaimed, starting tip with a fierce gesture and 
an expression of the eye that made her shrink back. 

“ I cannot go—I will not go!” she said, in a low 
voice. “ You have already taught me how terrible 
a thing is remorse. Leave me in peace, if you would 
not see me die!” 

“And this is your final answer!” cried Jameson, 
and his eyes flashed with fury. 

“ I can give no other!” 

“Then farewell, and the curse of my ruin rest 
with you,” he cried in desperation, and wringing her 
hands fiercely in his, he cleared the window with a 
bound, and letting himself down by the apple-tree, 
disappeared. 

The tempter was gone; Florence was left alone, 
her head reeling with pain, her heart aching within 
her bosom. Jameson’s last words had fallen upon 
her heart like fire; what if this refusal to share 
his fate had confirmed him in evil? What if she, by 
partaking of his fortunes, might have won him to an 
honorable and just life. These thoughts were agony 
to her, and left no room for calm reflection, or she 
would have known that no human influence can re¬ 
claim a base nature; one fault may be redeemed, 
nay, many faults that spring from the heat of passion 
or the recklessness of youth, but habitual hypocrisy, 
craft, falsehood—what female heart ever opposed its 
love and truth to vices like these, without being 
crushed in the endeavor to save. 

But Florence could not reason then. Her soul was 
affrighted by the curse that had been hurled upon it. 
Half frantic with these new themes of torture, she 


left her room, and hurried down to the cove just in 
time to see the boat which contained Jameson half 
way to the vessel. Actuated only by a wild desire 
to see him depart, she threaded her way through the 
oak grove, unmindful of the dew, of her thin raiment, 
or of the morning wind that tossed her curls about as 
she hurried on. And now she stood upon the outer 
point of the shore, where it jutted inward at the mouth 
of the cove and commanded a broad view of the 
ocean. High trees were around her as she stood 
upon the shelving bank, her white garments streaming 
in the breeze, her wild eyes gazing upon the vessel 
as it wheeled slowly round and made for the open 
ocean. Florence remained motionless where she 
stood so long as a shadow of the vessel fluttered in 
sight. When it was lost in the horizon she turned 
slowly and walked toward the house, weary as one 
who returns from a toilsome pilgrimage. It was 
days and weeks before she came forth again. 

Years went by—many, many years, and yet that 
outward bound vessel was never heard of again. 
How she perished, or when, no man can tell. The 
last ever seen of her to mortal knowledge was when 
Florence Hurst stood alone upon the sea-shore, con¬ 
scious that she was right, yet filled with bitter anguish 
as she watched its departure to that far-off shore 
from which no traveler returns. 

And Florence came forth in the world again more 
attractive than ever; a spiritual loveliness, softened 
without diminishing the brilliancy of her beauty, and 
with every feminine grace she had added that of a 
meek and contrite spirit. Did she wed again? We 
answer, No. Many a lofty intellect and noble heart 
bent in homage to hers; but Florence lived only for 
her father—the great and good man, who was just 
as well as proud, and nobly won his child from her 
error by delicate tenderness, such as he had never 
lavished upon her faultless youth, when many aman, 
to shield his weaker pride, would have driven her 
by anger and upbraiding from his heart, and thus 
have kindled her warm impulses into defiance and 
ruin. 
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THE DISOWNED! 

— OR,— 

BREAD CAST ON THE WATERS. 

BY LIEUT. WALTER MOWBRAY. 

Hermann Felton was an adopted son, and 
a wild, yet generous, impulsive youth, verging 
on his seventeenth year, when ho was summoned 
to his father’s library, one fino morning, to re¬ 
ceive a severo lecture for 6omo real or alleged 
misdemeanor. 

“ I wonder what’s up, now. At all events, 
I may preparo to catch it in style,” ho murmur¬ 
ed, as ho paused at tho door of his mentor’s re¬ 
treat; and with a careless shrug, yet visible tre¬ 
mor, ho entered tho presenco of his parent. 

“Bo seated, Hermann.” 

Unprepared for tono so gentle, tho youth start¬ 
ed, and seemed about to cast himself at tho speak¬ 
er’s feet, when tho latter demanded, nustcrely: 

" You hear, sir!” 

“ Excuse mo, 6lr. I—I—” 

“ Then obey ” interrupted tho inconscd pa¬ 
rent. “Zounds, boy 1 You’re enough to break 
my heart! Such doings, nnd at your age. What 
is tho world coming to ? How dare you presumo, 
in addition to your innumerable follies, to stain 
the name I endowed you with, to blast my repu¬ 
tation through your own so early sacrifice to 
vice and crime?” 

“ Father— 1” 

“Not a word, you scampi I'll not hear it. 
It behooves you to play the auditor. Was it for 
this, I took you—a foundling—from tho niggard 
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protection of ft stranger, endowing you with a 
name, home, and ft child’s title to my wealth ? 
Was it for this, I fed, clothed, educated, ay, and 
loved you as a son?” 

“ For what, sir ? I do not understand you.” 

“ Silence ! Dare you deny your guilt, while 
I hold in my hand tho proof?” 

“ What guilt! nnd what is tho proof V* 

“Brazen-faced—But road. You are young 
indeed, to bo so hardened, Hermannand tho 
old merchant tossed him a folded slip of paper, 
which ho opened and perused. 

“ Well, sirl” ho resumed, impatiently, ns tho 
boy twirled tho paper in his fingers, evidently 
puzzled. “ What is that ?” 

“ Your order, for three hundred dollars, pay* 
able to tho bearer, sir.” 

“My order? Is that my signature? Com¬ 
pare,” and ho tossed him a second slip. 

“ I should say, no, sir.” 

“Hermann! you know it is not—you wrote 
that order.” 

Tho youth started. " I!” ho gasped. 

“Yes! you!” 

For a moment ho seemed Btunncd, when start¬ 
ing from his seat, ho exclaimed, passionately, 
“ No, no 1 You will not surely chargo mo with 
that?” 

“ I must, boy! I am convinced /” 

“ By Heaven, you wrong mo, father ! I may 
bo heedless, reckless, disobedient and dissipated, 
if you will—” 

“ Stop! Ilnvo I not allowed you an nmplo 
supply of pocket-money?” 

“ You have, sir.” 

“ And what havo you done with it?” 

“ Spent it.” 

“ But how ?” 

The lad’s head dropped. 

“ Answer mo, sir 1” 

«I—I—I confess, sir, that it has been 
squandered.” 

“ Yes! in gambling. Boy, hoy ! I do not 
wonder tho words cleave to your tongue. But, 
having confessed so much, why not also tho 
source whence you derived those funds you 
sported on tho turf.” 

“ Father—” 

“ Silence, sirrah 1 Term mo father no more. 
I disown, disinherit, and—but no, I will not cast 
you of]', wholly. You shnll lmvo at lenst ono 
chanco to amend and atono. An honorable 
careor shall bo opened to you, in which, onco 
fairly embarked, you must depend upon your 
own merits for success.” 

“For God’s sake, air, do not condemn mo 
unheard!” 
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" Would you mnko mo tho auditor of a false¬ 
hood, Hermann 1” 

“ On my life, no." 

“What would you soy 1” 

“ That before Heaven, I nm innocent of—” 

But tlio old man’s incredulous gesture seal¬ 
ed his lips, and ho sat down, bowing Ids head 
upon his clasped hands, to conceal his tears. 

Kevcr for n moment did the old merchant s 
regard wander from that youthful form for tho 
next ten minutes, whilo tho shadow on his brow, 
and nervous twitching round tho corners of his 
mouth, indicated tho severe mental Btrugglo ho 
■was enduring. 

Well, indeed, had ho loved tho lad, and cur¬ 
ly destined to 1dm a enreor at onco nobio, use- 
fill, anil ns ho nchioveil success—famous. And 
for a time, n realization of his dream had seem¬ 
ed to ho foreshadowed. His protege proved tlio 
'nptest of pupils, and tlio most studious of scholars. 
Hut n change enmo; n chunge, evidently wrought 
by the young student's early triumph anil ele¬ 
vation to n higher range of studies. 

It might havo been attributable ill part to new 
associations; suffice it, that it dated from tho 
hour of Ids advent in ono of tho most famous 
high schools in our good city, I rom being ovet- 
Btudious ho became tho reverse, and soon censed 
to lead Ids class, save in such pursuits ns lmd 
pleasure for their aim. 

Tho chungo was speedily apparent to his 
watchful parent, who cautioned first, then rea¬ 
soned, chided and remonstrated; and finally re¬ 
sorted to corporeal, punishment, but in vein; 
when tlio bond of adoption beenmo weakened, 
and ho was wont to mid chilling reminders of 
the youth’s origin, to the well-merited chitlings 
•with winch lie met liis increasing follies. 

And those reminders lmd chilled tho sensitive 
soul of Hermann, increasing his indifference to 
the remonstrances accompanying them, ami con¬ 
sequently widening the breach, until the period 
of his graduation, when ho barely passed Ids ex¬ 
amination, anil refused to prosecuto bis studies 
in n university. 

At tins period, rumors of bis alleged doings 
on the turf, and elsewhere, reached tho ear of tho 
elder Felton, who was preparing n severe repri¬ 
mand for him, when the order nbovc-mentioneil 
was brought to his notice, in n manner which in¬ 
dicated our hero ns its author, and within nn 
hour his mtmo was published as a loser to tho 
ninoniit, by it specified, on n famous trotter, 
which suffered defeat for tho first timo, on tlio 
previous day. 

The result of that news-item upon his parent’s 
opinion, wo havo already noted, with tho died 


of that opinion, upon tlio alleged culprit, at which 
point we resume our tale. 

“Who is it, Martha?” tlomnndcd tho mer¬ 
chant, as n servant announced n gentleman in 
tlio parlor. 

“The snmo who was hero this morning, sir?” 

"Ah! Show him up 1 Hermann, retiro, 
nml remove tlio traces of those tears, if yon would 
not bo deemed a child. Go to tlio bath-room, 

I shall want you in a momentand lie indicated 
nn adjoining npnrtrnent, into which tho led re¬ 
tired, ns tho stranger entered. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Felton.” 

“ Tho snmo to you, captain. You surprised 
mo in bed, to-day.” 

“And I expected to. Fact is, I snil with tlio 
next tide, nnd wished to expedito matters. Is 
tlio lnd Imudy ?” 

“ He is; hut ignorant of iny purposo, ns yet.” 

“ Are his predilections in favor of the sea, sir ?” 

“I fear not.” 

“ Then yon are sending him to a rough school, 
where the nptest scholars provo tho veriest dunces 
sometimes." 

“ Yet I rely on that school, awl the lessons he 
will rccoivo there, for his future prosperity. Ho 
requires severe lessons, to render him self-reliant 
nnd successful in life. You will 6co that they 
are not withheld ?” 

"Trust mo, sir 1 That boy never sailed with 
ino yet thnt docs not remember, nnd will, till 
death pipes him nloft, tho lessons received from 
Jack Williams.” 

Tho merchant bowed, anil moving to tlio door, 
tapped lightly, when our hero came forth. 

“This is ho, captain! Hermann, this gentle¬ 
man is Captain Williams, of tho strip Humming- 
bird. I nm about to resign you to his guardian¬ 
ship, having arranged with him to thnt cllect.” 

“Guardianship! Arranged!” And nn ex¬ 
pression of blank amazement settled on tko 
speaker’s countenance. 

“ Yes. You sail to day, entering upon a pro¬ 
fession in which you may nttnin ail honornldo 
competence, and tho respect of your fellow-men.” 

“ Hotter kill mo at onco I—I will not go 1” 

“ Do you choose a prison, and ignominy ?” 

Tlio lnd started. “ 0 God I Must I bo sacri¬ 
ficed unheard ?” 

“ Saved, rather 1 You must nincml, Hermann; 
nnd in order that you nmy havo nn opportunity, 
yon must go.’” 

“ So it’s decided, you sco, my bantam, and 
you can’t bo over-expeditious in your movements, 
cither,” chimed in Captain Williams. “Your 
father’s convinced of tho folly o* trusting you 
with n long-shoro education, nnd ono of tho first 
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facts that must bo impressed on your memory in 
your new career, is, that Mime and tide wait for 
no man.’" 

" Father!" murmured the lad with clasped 
hands, heedless of the interruption. It was his > 
last appeal, and silenced by the merchant’s stem 

“ Enough ! Profane that sacred term no more. 
Go, hoy \ and so conduct yourself, that, should 
wo meet at some future day, I may not have to 
blush us I remember, that once you bore to mo 
the sacred relation of child." 


“ Shiver my timbers, if I know what to mnko 
o’ that lad, or what he’s good for, captain/' said 
Ben Bolt, chief mate of the Humming-bird, as 
ho paused beside his superior on the quarter one 
evening, when that ship was running the south¬ 
west trades down, sixty-three days out of Boston, 
towards Batavia and iv market. 

“ What’s ho done now 1" 

" Just nothing ! That’s the rub l he wont do 
a thing, fair or foul, nor I can't make him." 

" Can’t! You niut worth your suit, Mr. Bolt, 
if you give up to n hul of seventeen. Ilaint I 
told you not to spare him ?" 

“llev I ? Blow me tight, if I ever held such 
n tight hand over man or boy afore." 

"Have ye lighted him up with a 'hempen 
candle V " 

"Just ft little; but what's the use? Ho don’t 
seem to mind it morc’u a flea-bite." 

"Put it on the harder." 

"Ilang it all, captain, I can’t. Taint in my 
nnt'er." 

"No, it aint! you old milk-sop! You pre¬ 
dicted that-he would ho ft good-for-nothing when 
I brought him off, and you helped to mako him 
one 1 Of what do you complain 1" 

“Well, taint much to be sure; but then—" 

" Out with it!" 

“Why, 1 gave him the binnnelo lamp to clean 
at four-bells, an’ when I asked if he’d done it, 
jest now, ho sed the lamp was lost.” 

"How lost?" 

"Gone overboard 1" 

" Then ho hovo it over." 

" Shouldn’t wonder." 

“ Have him aft—the young scamp ! I’ll tench 
him ho aint dealing with his father/’and the taut 
disciplinarian rolled back his cuffs, and selecting 
tho end oi the ini/zen-top-sail bnntlino, from 
among the gear belayed to the starboard, prepar¬ 
ed to administer a true nautical lesson to tho 
culprit. 

" Well, youngster. Where’s that lamp ?" 

"At the bottom, sir," responded our hero, 
halting, and eyeing tho rope’s end. 


"Tho deuco it is 1 Who sont it on that 
voyage?" 

“I, sir!" 

"You did, eh l Well, hero’s to pay you for 
your trouble. Tako that and that, and that,” 
and ho rained a perfect shower of Mows on tho 
shoulders of tho unflinching youth, pausing only, 
when his arm was grasped by a lovely, but af¬ 
frighted girl, who claimed him as father. 

" Back, Myra! be off with you, girl!’’ 

“iVay, father, don’t. 0 don’t," mul she 
maintained an unyielding grasp. 

“Why not. Miss Malapert? Toko her off, 
Mr. Bolt! I’ll mako him witico nforo I’vo dono 
with him. I’ll teach him to ho ft good-for-noth¬ 
ing—to loso binnaclo lamps overboard. You’ll 
find I’vo taken yc in hand, Muster Hermann, I’ll 
put yo on t’other tack, sco if I don’tand having 
—with his mate's aid—shaken off his gentle child, 
ho prepared to renew tho punishment. But an¬ 
other appeared on tho scene—a wife, as gentlo 
as her daughter, and wielding a weightier influ¬ 
ence with him. Her glance was sufficient to stay 
his hand, and her 

“ Desist, for my sako, Johndeprived his 
arm of power to wield its weapon. 

" Dono ! Tho sulky, destructive whelp 1 
But come, wife I This is no scene for you." 

“ See, his shirt is saturated with blood, hus¬ 
band. You have been severe enough, whatever 
his crime," said tho lady, heedless of tho 
invitation. 

“ No comments, madam, if you pleaseand 
drawing her arm within his own, he led her to tho 
talfnul, speaking hurriedly, and gesticulating in 
a manner which indicated a remonstrance upon 
her intrusion. 

In tho meantime Mr. Bolt had released his 
charge to order forward a group of seamen who 
had ventured abaft tho ritnininast to witness tho 
scene; and finding herself alone with tho culprit 
she approached him, demanding in a gentlo, win¬ 
ning tone: 

" Why has my father punished you 1 Whnt 
have you dono to offend him?" 

" What is it to you?" 

" Hermann I" 

That simple word was a volume of reproach, 
and touched her auditor’s soul in dcfianco of tho 
armor ho had encased it in ; yet ho demanded, 
gruffly: 

" Well ?" 

" Are you insensible to pain ?" 

" I should bo.” 

" Your back must bo a mass of bruises." 

"What if it is?" 

"I pity you." 
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»Bah! Pity!” 

“Yes, pity, Hermann. I can feel for you, if 
you cannot for yourselfand hastening aft, she 
joined in her mother's entreaties that the culprit 
might he spared. 

“ Well, well l To please you both, I’ll let him 
off with what ho’s got, this time; hut next timo 
he foils in my hands I'll break him in—I'll mako 
him winco; and you had better ho careful, wife, 
how and where you interfere.'' 

Night had fallen, mid the outcast was tossing 
on n bed of pain, in that portion of the forward 
cabin set apart for bis accommodation, lie was 
wounded in spirit ns well as body ; nml, repleto 
with bitterness, was dreaming only of revenge,— 
revenge upon the parent who had consigned him 
to ft career he detested, and upon the tyrant who 
had rendered that career tenfold obnoxious. Pas¬ 
sion nml resentment had blinded him at first, 
and led him into gross error, resulting in serious 
aggravation of the privations and trials ho was 
so suddenly exposed to. Ho had, in fact, adopt¬ 
ed the wrong rourso, in his new career, and was 
pow reaping his reward. 

“They may kill, hut, by Heaven, they shall 
not compter me,” he murmured, amid the groans 
which ho deemed unheard. “Condemned un¬ 
heard ! Consigned to a dog’s life, and such tor¬ 
ture as this, unjustly! By Heaven, 'twns too 
much ! too cruel, apart from the taunts ho 1ms 
showered upon mo. Was it my fault that made 
me an orphan; my crime, that cast me upon tho 
cold charity of tho world? Adopted. O yes ! 
for his aggrandizement. He hoped to repose in 
tho shadow of his creature's future greatness, 
and Ins dream might have been realized, hnd ho 
appealed less frequently to iny sense of obliga¬ 
tion, and oftencr to my love! for I did, and do 
love him still, notwithstanding his injustice. 
God help me ! None to love! nono to care for, 
none to befriend mo. I am much worse ofi‘, than 
I could have been, hnd I remained in tho hovel 
from which he removed mo. I had at least been 
inured to such a dog's existence as this. Now, 
my fate is apparent; I cannot nenrt, submissive, 
to the will of those conrso and tyrannical crea¬ 
tures, and must therefore sutler, and die; hut, 
not without revenge—no! not without revenge!” 

“ On whom, Hermann ?” And the intruder’s 
tone was sad and tender, as she raised the shade 
of a dark lantern, and guided by its gleam, trip¬ 
ped over coils of cordage and spare blocks which 
crowded the narrow' den. She hnd entered un- 
perceived, just in timo to catch his solemn 
objurgation. 

“Humph! Wlmt do you want, Miss Wil¬ 
liams ?” demanded tho misanthrope. 


“ To seo how you faro, poor boy, and lenrn if 
you wanted anything,” 

“ I want nothing hut solitude.” 

“ Well, I havo brought you something, nml 
you must take itand she held up n tumbler 
filled with ruby wine. Ho turned his face away, 
disdainfully. 

“ It will strengthen you 1 Take it, Hermann, 
for my sake.*' 

“ Your sake I Ha, ha. Why should you caro 
for my sufferings or wmnte ?” 

“ Yet I do, for both, and have come to alleviate 
one, and minister to tho other.” 

“ You wept to day. Would you have mo bo- 
Hcvc that those tenrs flowed for mo?” 

“ I ask you to beVtevo nothing, Hermann. 
Who could witness the degradation of a fellow- 
being, unmoved; still Jess, when that being pos¬ 
sessed a noble Intellect, nml talent of a high 
order? I wept, at witnessing tho progress of 
your moral ruin, Hermann.” 

“ Spare your tears in futuro, then. They can¬ 
not influence Fate, or change my destiny—I am 
doomed 

“For my sako, Hermann! do not talk thus! 
Brink this wine. If you knew what I have risk¬ 
ed to obtain it, you would not refuse mo.” 

“ You run risk for me?” 

“Yes! why not? Is not woman's peculiar 
mission to sympathize with and befriend tho 
unfortunate; and, though scarce a woman, I 
cannot more properly or pleasantly commenco 
my life-long task, than in bestowing on you my 
sympathy and friendship. Why will you reject 
them ?” 

Ho was regarding her earnestly, and after a 
brief pause rose, leaning on bis elbow, and ex¬ 
tended his hand. “ Tho wine 1” he said. 

“ O, you will drink it then ?” and the maiden's 
countenance beamed with unfeigned delight, ns 
she placed it in his hand. 

“ Yes. If it was poison. You are a kind, 
good girl, Myra, and I thunk you ; but you must 
risk no more for me, I am not worthy.” 

“ For shame, Hermann; you are—” 

“A homeless, friendless, despised outcast I” ho 
exclaimed, passionately. “ Unjustly branded 
with infamy—an object of scorn—a—” 

“ Hush 5 Hermann, you arc wrong. I do not 
scorn you ! My mother does not despiso you. 
I want to he, and will be your friend, if you will let 
mo.” 

Her auditor regarded licrdonbtingly,for a mo¬ 
ment, then swallowed tho wine, and returning 
the glass, sank back on his hard couch with a 
groan. 

“ Let mo look at your back, Hermann. It must 
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require something to eootho the irritation,—let 
me see it." 

“ You V* 

“ Yes. See, I’vo brought somo excellent salvo 
to dress itnml she exhibited a small wooden 
box. Ho set his lips firmly and shook his head. 

“But to please me, Hermann. You don't know 
how much I have pitied you, and how gladly 
and often I would havo spoken kindly to you, 
when my father and Mr, Bolt wero severe, if I 
had dared. You need a nurse now. l)o let mo 
do for you,” 

She had conquered. Obeying the gentle im¬ 
pulse of her hand, ho submitted his bruised and 
bleeding shoulders to her inspection, when she 
sought water and bathed them, speaking gently 
and elieeringly the while, and as she applied the 
soothing ointment and bound them up, exhorted 
him to forget the past, and—for her sake—com¬ 
mence anew." 

“ To what end." 

“To convince those who doubt you now that 
you arc innocent of crime." 

“ Do you hcliovo mo innocent 1" 

“As myself, Hermann. I never deemed you 
guilty, and I know that you can convince others." 

“ But I was refused a hearing." 

“ Acts are more convincing than words. The 
future is before you. Let its record bo bright 
and spotless, and you will reap a rich reward for 
all you have suffered, while your atonement for 
tho heedless follies of youth will ho most ample, 
and gratifying to yourself—tho brightest page in 
your history." 

“ Would it give you pleasure 1” ho demanded, 
regarding her through a veil of moisture. 

“ Cun you doubt it, Hermann 1 Your triumph 
would he mine.” 

lie seized the hnml which rested on his berth- 
board, and pressing it fervently to his lips, re¬ 
linquished it moist with tears. Sho started; 
tears were in her own oyes, and a thrill of 
pure joy in overy vein, and she hurried from tho 
spot, feeling already rewarded for her interest in 
tho outcast. 


“ I fancy that boy’s had enough of tho rope's- 
end, Mr. Bolt,” said Captain Williams one picas- 
ant afternoon, somo threo weeks later, aa our 
hero was hurrying aloft, in obedience to the 
former’s order, to make up a brace of gaskets on 
tho main* top-gal I ant yard. 

“ He uint tho same lad ho was, sir, that's 
sartain; but I don't know as it’s tho result of 
that awful trouncing.” 

“Fudge! Just bo says my wifo, and Myra 
there," indicating our heroine ft ho was leaning 


over the taffrnil intent upon tho movement of 
somo marine monster who was gliding along, 
directly beneath tho rudder, “ What changed 
him, if not that'?" 

“Can’t pretend to say; hut I judge from his 
actions. Why, his eye will flash as sharply as 
over, at a stern word; hut if I speak kindly, no 
man on hoard will jump so fast to obey; or ex¬ 
ert himself so much to please me, as he." 

“Humph! 'Twas that licking, depend on't. 
I never failed yet when I set out to conquer; 
and—” A sharp cry from his daughter arrested 
the sentence on his lips, and turning, ho beheld 
her place at tho taftrail empty. Bounding aft with 
a wild cry, ho would have been overboard in an 
instant, but for the restraining grasp of his mato, 
who shouted: 

“Down, helm! Starboard watch, attend 
braces l Port watch—My God! that boy 1 Lower 
away that boatl" And retaining a firm grasp on 
hia superior, he continued to direct the movement 
of the eager crew, from whoso throats burst a 
spontaneous cheer, as they witnessed our hero's 
daring leap from tho dizzy height, from which 
lie had witnessed the plunge of his good angel. 

Ho was an expert swimmer, though an un¬ 
willing sailor; and thoroughly versed in nil tho 
mysteries of tho art, had rendered his fearful 
plunge subservient to success. Ho broke water 
at her side ; responding to her joyous cry, with 
an assurance that she was safe. And she believ¬ 
ed him, implicitly, when supported by bis hand 
her struggles ceased, leaving him at almost en¬ 
tire liberty to battle for their united safety. 

Tho ship had become stationary, some three 
hundred yards distant, and a boat, full manned, 
and commanded by her anxious siro, had just 
shoved off, when tho mate's shout attracted our 
hero’s attention. Tho old seaman was gesticu¬ 
lating violently, nml evidently directing his at¬ 
tention to somo object to tho westward. A sin¬ 
gle glance betrayed tho origin of the old man's 
earnest movements, and the confused haste of tho 
approaching boat's crew, Glancing along tho 
surface, and in a direct lino for himself and com¬ 
panion, was tho dorsal fin of the wolf of tho 
seas—tho huge tiger-shark of tho Pacific. 

But no start betrayed tho fact to his gentle, 
trusting Myra. Ho was no coward, and though 
apprehensive of tho worst, viewed the monster s 
approach with amazing calmness. Down went 
tho fin, when within thirty yards, mid turning to 
his companion on tho instant, ho said : 

“I must rest, Myra! Don’t bo alarmed I’m 
going to splash water a littleand us he spoke, 
tho spray began to fly in all directions. A sin- 
glo moment he paused, to glance at the boat, and 
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on that instant He detected the flash ot his shark- 
ship’s white side, as ho turned to seize ids prey. 

But with a violent start and smothered exclam¬ 
ation, our hero resumed his task, replying to 
Myra’s demand, “A touch of cramp in my right 
foot I but it has gone.. Thank God1 the boat at 
last! Now, now reach your father’s hand.” As 
he spoke, the boat dashed up, and both wero 
taken bodily from the brine by energetic hands, 
more than ono of the boat’s crew exclaiming: 
“ Thank God 1“ ns their captain fell back, faint¬ 
ing, in the stem-sheets, with his child fast locked 
in his embrace. 

“ Did you not sec the shark, boy 1” demanded 
one, on whose shoulder our hero was leaning, 
while endeavoring to gain his equilibrium. 

“ Yes, and felt him, too,” ho responded, ele¬ 
vating his right limb bleeding profusely. 

“ By Jove, a close shave 1” burst from several, 
and the admiring regard of all rested on the gal¬ 
lant youth, who had eyes only for her whoso 
preservation he deemed still cheaply purchased. 


Nine months later Captain Williams entered 
the counting-room of Felton and Bloodgood— 
the style of the new firm, formed by tho asso¬ 
ciation of the merchant's nephew and late head 
clerk—with him in business. Tho senior part¬ 
ner was expecting a visit, and hastened to greet 
him with: 

“ Welcome, captain! What news ? You 
bring tidings of—of thnt scrnpe-grace boy, I trust 
you have him safe ? Is ho well ? Can you make 
anything of him ?” 

“ J 'atiencc, sir. I bring you news of Hermann; 
but grieve to say that’s all.” 

“WliyV* 

“He deserted in Macao.” 

“Deserted ?” And a frown settled on tho mer¬ 
chant's lwow. 

“Ay. At a time too, when I would havo giv¬ 
en all mv wealth to havo retained himand tho 
seaman added a lengthy detail of tho incidents 
of the outward pnssage, including those already 
laid before our readers, when Mr, Felton 
responded: 

“Ah ! Cowardice was no part of his composi¬ 
tion. Pity ho possessed a tendency to crime.” 

“ Pardon me, sir 1 You couldn’t convince my 
wife and daughter of that, and for myself, I must 
say that I think you nro mistaken.” 

“ Impossible, my dear sir! Tho proofs nro 
too strong. I knew not Half the evidence against 
him till after he had gone. In fact, I am almost 
pleased to hear of his desertion, and trust lie may 
never return, to blast my vision with his presence.” 

“Still, I incline to the belief that you did not 


know him. I confess, I was grievously mistaken 
in his character, my estimation being founded on 
your sketch of his conduct.” 

“ Well, we will not discuss him, captain. You 
know that I have associated Bloodgood with mo 
in business. IIo is an equal partner, and ns his 
prospects for a fortune are brilliant, I trust that I 
may early have tho pleasure of greeting your 
cstlninblo daughter ns my niece.” 

“That must bo as Myra says, my dear sir. I 
have no objections to Mr. Bloodgood; but sho 
must choose for herself.” 

“I thought the thing was settled between tho 
parties 

“It irmy bo. But I am not tho girl’s confidant 
in such mntters, you know.” 

“ I trust it may, for I Tim eager to see one with¬ 
in my childless home whom I could tako to my 
heart ns a daughter. I havo had Bloodgood 
with me since—soon after you sailed. But there 1 
He is only a sister’s son, and try as I will, I can 
bring him no nearer.” Poor old man—the ach¬ 
ing void in his heart could bo best filled only by 
the absent, though he knew it not. 

But the desire for the union of his nephew 
with the fair Myra Williams was doomed to 
present disappointment. That gentle young lady 
rejected tho renewal of attentions, which sho had 
received passively, if not with pleasure, ere her 
departure for a foreign clinic, mid to tho young 
man’s urgent solicitations of her favor, and odor 
of his hand and fortune, interposed a decided 
negative. 

“ IIo must seek a brido elsewhere,” sho said; 
sho bad no inclination for bridal honors; still 
less, to leave her parents. ’Twould bo time 
enough to think of a husband seven years lienee, 
or—if she lived so long—when tho demise of her 
parents left her unprotected. 

Tho persistent lover pleaded in vain; then de¬ 
clared he would wait, and ho did, through a 
dreary lapse of years, during which lie derived 
Ids only hope from tho fact, that Myra Williams 
turned a deaf ear to all her suitors, and still 
avowed ns firmly her determination to remain n 
maid. 

“ Why* do you persist in wasting your man¬ 
hood and prime, in attendance on that icicle, 
Edgar?” tho merchant began to ask at length, 
! “You are rich, shrewd and successful, and may 
, command tho hand of tho proudest heiress in tho 
Ti iinount City. Why not seek her V* 

I “ Because I love Myra, and can afford to wait. 

Besides, mv dear sir, her father’s demise would 
1 seriously disarrange our business, you know, ho 
: has such a vast amount embarked therein.” 

“ Truo, truo J'Well, please yourself.” And thus 
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tho matter rested for another series of years, 1 
•when a great financial crisis caino sweeping over 
tho land, sapping tho foundation of tho strong¬ 
est houses, and spreading devastation through 
tho commercial world. 

All bowed to tho terrible simoon, and many 
fell, scorched and scared to death, beneath its 
blasting power 5 hut tho house of Felton and 
Bloodgood seemed to withstand tho tornado, up¬ 
held by its former reputation and alleged ample 
resources 5 so well secured that none, who had 
business relations therewith, doubted for a mo¬ 
ment its stability, and by their confidence aided 
in upholding it. 

’Twas in tho midst of this crisis that Captain 
Williams entered port with a highly valuable car¬ 
go on his own account, purchased on short credit, 
and for which ho had given bills of exchange on 
Felton and Co., of which fact ho immediately ap¬ 
prized them. A second cargo as valuable ns his 
own was 011 its way to port; ami both had cost 
him the sum bf otto hundred thousand dollars 
including all expenses, for which amount ho had 
pledged tho credit of his bankers. 

That sum comprised bis whole fortune, and 
more; and the prospect of speedy realization 
upon his goods being but meagre, bo was oblig¬ 
ed to store them to await an improvement in tho 
market. In the meantime tho agents of his cred¬ 
itors received and presented his drafts, which Mr. 
Bloodgood—to his senior’s consternation—de¬ 
clared the firm unable to pay at short notice, and 
requested time—a week—to collect the funds. 

It was granted; but when tho period expired 
lie was still unprepared, and so confessed, when 
tho agent levied upon the goods in bond, and a 
general rim upon the firm ensued. 

Mr. Felton met tho storm and his creditors 
manfully, and announcing his suspension, de¬ 
manded an investigation of his affairs, declaring 
his readiness to render up his assets, and his firm 
conviction that they would bo found to exceed 
his liabilities by a hundred per cent. 

His creditors* confidence was unshaken in his 
ntegrity, and tho result was an offer of every 
facility to guard his interests from serious detri¬ 
ment, so ho was mentioned on change that day 
as merely suspended, to rCvSumo forthwith. 

Yet ho sought his homo with a heavy heart, 
that ove, to find a note in a strung© hand await¬ 
ing him, tho writer of which alluded feelingly 
to his trying position, and begged his acceptance 
of an accompanying package, to bo used ns I 10 
should deem most advantageous in tho liquid¬ 
ation of his liabilities, and at tho same time en¬ 
joining him to secrecy, adding, that be would bo 
present at tho meeting of tho creditors on tho 


morrow, to receivo his acknowledgement of tho 
loan, and, if necessary, increase it, and enjoining 
its reception as a favor to tho writer, signed him¬ 
self, “ A nameless friend." 

Mr. Felton torn open the package, to find deeds, 
bonds, bills of exchange, and available securities 
to an amount covering all his liabilities and a 
few thousands to spare, and in blank amazement 
demanded from his servant a description of tho 
party who had left tho packago. 

“A dark gentleman, well dressed, with a for¬ 
eign accent and slightly lamo,” was all he could 
learn. But that was enough to lead him to ac¬ 
cost the proper person, when that party entered 
tho counting-room next morning, with a bevy ot 
creditors. 

“A word with yon, sir!" ho whispered in tho 
stranger’s ear, and leading tho way to his private 
ofticc, ho continued: 

“ You are my nameless friend V ’ 

»I shall bo proud of tho honor, sir, if I can 
be of any real service." 

« You would save mo from ruin,” nnd the mer¬ 
chant’s eye glistened whilo his tremulous touo 
betrayed his emotion. “When I asked for time, 
yesterday, I deemed that I had available assets to 
coverall my liabilities, and a handsome residue; 
but since then investigation has disclosed a con¬ 
fusion in my affairs that has amazed me, and 
must remain a mystery until explained by my 
partner." 

“ Well, my dear sir, I trust tho package con¬ 
tained sufficient.” 

“Ample. But—sir—I may bo a bankrupt, 
and I would not sacrifice you.” 

“Away with those fears, sir 1 I will assume 
the risk, cheerfully.” 

“ Who arc you, sir?" 

“If you will, 0110 who has too high a regard 
for rectitude of life and business integrity to wit¬ 
ness tho ruin of their possessor, when it may be 
prevented. In a word, sir, our relations are 
neither of to-day nor yesterday. Long years of 
uninterrupted business relations with you—while 
seas rolled nnd continents reared their moun¬ 
tains between us—have convinced mo that in tin's 
X perform my duty.” 

“ Then you are—” 

“An East Indian merchant! Seek to know 
no more, my dear sir; at least for the present 1 
but hasten to accept, and use those funds, at 
your disposal, and rest assured that in so doing, 
you are but reaping tho return of ‘ bread long 
since cast upon tho waters.’ ” 

The grateful merchant raised his head to 
respond; but his benefactor was crossing tho 
threshold, and ho was obliged to follow where 
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his presence and announcement, “ Gentlemen, 
X am happy to state that 1 am prepared to meet 
all your claims in full, on presentntion, and re¬ 
quest those desirous of immediate adjustment 
to step up to tho cashier's desk,” clothed every 
face with smiles, when, seizing the arm of his un¬ 
known friend, ho whispered, “You must dino 
with me.” 

“ Nay, sir, you must excuso mo at present 
Three weeks hence—when you have thoroughly 
investigated your business, and are prepared to 
set a time for the liquidation of my claim, 1 shall 
he most happy to avail myself of your invita¬ 
tion; and bowing urbanely, lie limped away, leav¬ 
ing the grateful merchant just a little chilled by 
Jiis allusion to pecuniary matters. 

“Yea. Ho is right,” ho murmured. “I must 
unravel that mystery regarding tho coupons and 
other securities I deemed so safe.” 

That investigation resulted in tho startling dis¬ 
closure of propensities in his youthful partner, 
that he had never dreamed of. Suflieo it, that 
when cornered, that worthy confessed to largo, 
unsuccessful speculations in foreign stocks and 
commercial bubbles in secret, which had swept 
away piecemeal, tho vast funds ol tho firm in 
reserve. Tho intelligence fell like a leaden 
weight on tho merchant’s soul. How could ho 
meet his strange creditor? 

But he did meet him. Tho latter proved 
punctual to the day named; and his ling was 
answered by a servant who ushered him into tho 
merchant’s presence, announcing tho arrival, at 
the same time, of Captain Williams and his 
daughter. 

“ Make my excuses, Martha, and say I will 
meet them at dinner,” said tho merchant, as ho 
wrung tho stranger’s hand in a convulsive grasp. 

“No, no! If you pleaso, sir, tho captain and 
I are old acquaintances; and I should be pleased 
to meet him here,” 

“ Scad him up, Martha. I have no secrets from 
him, or should hnvo none.” 

“And he can servo as a witness to our business 
transaction.” 

The merchant groaned, and tho captain enter¬ 
ed and greeted tho stranger warmly. 

“ Who is this gentleman, captain ?” 

“ I thought you knew him.” 

. “As my greatest benefactor; but ho will tell 
no more.” 

“Nor must I while ho is mute, though I’ve 
carried many a valuable invoice between you.” 

Tho stranger Bmiled, and resuming his seat, 
said : 

“Now to business, Mr, Felton. What has 
been tho result of your investigation?” 


Ho was told, and listened calmly to tho whole, 
quietly remarking: 

“Just ns I expected”. 

“ You ?” 

“Ay. I’ve long suspected Mr. Bloodgood of 
underhand dealing with his partner. But of that 
anon. When can you repay mo ?” 

“1 cannot say. 1 am in your hands, sir, mid 
must roly upon your generosity.” 

“ Which shall not fail you, worthy bu ; yet I 
require repayment now.” 

“How? Impossible 1” 

“Nay, sir. Ono waits without who will tell 
you how it may be effected. May I request her 
attendance ?” 

Tho merchant bowed mechanically, and our 
heroine entered at tho stranger’s signal; when 
the former exclaimed: 

“IIow!—Miss Myra!—What mean you, sir?” 

“What I have said, my friend! Sho will 
explain.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Felton. I nm commissioned by 
the gentleman to sav, that a restoration of your 
namo to the child you once adopted, and cast 
off, will bo deemed liquidation in full of all 
demands.” 

“ Hermann alive! Does he desire it ?” 

“ Ho does!” 

“Sir—Myra J Tell mo! Has ho aught to 
do with this ? Whore is ho ?” 

“Hero!” said Myra, laying her hand on tho 
stranger’s shoulder—“ My own dear, noble Her¬ 
mann, who has wandered so long without a 
name.” 

“ My boy 5 my son 1” and the grny-liaired mer¬ 
chant tottered to the open arms of his benefactor. 

At that instant, tho haggard face of Edgar 
Bloodgood protruded into tho apartment, and 
was seen by bis partner who started, exclaiming; 

“ Hero, Edgar 1 You owe mo ono more ex¬ 
planation. I remember that you were very 
watchful over tho morals and conduct of my 
adopted son, in years gone by, nml furnished mo 
with numerous clues, to what I then deemed his 
rascality; but now—in view of recent fads—I 
doubt. How say you, in his presence, aro not 
you tho two fold guilty pnrty ?” 

“ His presence! Hermann, tho benefactor of 
tho firm ?” 

“Ay. But answer mo. Remember, if you 
have wronged, and wronging him, caused me to 
do likewise, you owo him more than a confes¬ 
sion of the crime. Did not you charge him 
with your own erimo V* 

The real culprit stood confessed and cowering 
beneath his guilt, until tho generous outcast 
touched hint saying, “Look up, Edgar. Let 
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tlio past bo forgotten; rs by taA forgiven. I 
would not Jmvc this day, for which I have toiled 
eo long, beneath foreign skies, clouded by a caro 
or grief. Let nothing mar our joy; nothing 
embitter the happiness wo jointly owe to my 
Myra here, whose winning gentleness arrested me 
when fairly embarked for ruin, and who, aroused 
to interest in tlio outcast, effected his salvation by 
a kind worcl. ,, 

What would you more, reader ? If you re¬ 
quire evideneo of the foregoing incidents, wo are 
happy to bo able to refer you to the junior part¬ 
ner of Felton, Son and Co., and of Ins happiness; 
to the homo in 11 rookline, which nightly receives 
him, where his smiling Myra and a troop of joy¬ 
ous children live, and love to welcome Tub 
D lSOWNKI). 
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CHAPTER I. 

“ A pickled lime, Minnie ?” 

A negative nod from the little brunette on 
the seat of the omnibus, and the proffered 
dainty was speedily transferred to the little 
rosy mouth of the querist, a blonde of tlie 
fairest type, with braids of golden hair, who 
sat regaling herself, school-girl fashion, with 
bonbons and that choice acidulated “goody” 
of which schoolgirls are so fond, viz., pickled 
limes, while the ’bus rattled down town. The 
question, but not the negative shake of the 
little lady’s head, attracted the attention of a 
rather foppish, yet handsome, young man who 
sat opposite. He raised his eyes from the 
columns of the morning paper, adjusted his 
eyeglass with a delicately-gloved hand, and 
bent an admiring glance on the lovely blonde, 
which was finally transferred, and broadened 
into a still more admiring stare, to the piquant 
little brunette, her companion—for brunettes, 
with their dark, rich loveliness, were the maxi¬ 
mum of female beauty, in the eyes of Augustus 
Estabrook, Esq. 

It was one of Hathome’s Dover Street and 
Dock Square ’buses wherein they sat, and 
rapidly filling up with rather more than the 
usual complement of “twelve inside,” as they 
came further down town; for it was the hour 
when business-men seek office and store, and 
the December morning was stinging cold, and 
people abroad were glad to take refuge in any 
of those comfortable locomotive vehicles so 


necessary and convenient, as additional aid to 
their own propelling powers. Approaching the 
more thronged region of Washington Street, it 
grew absolutely wonderful, the elastic character 
of the omnibus, or, au contraire, the degree of 
compression which its inmates were capable of 
enduring. Crinoline was condensed into the 
half of its ordinary inflation; babies, with wee 
blue noses and prodigious strength of lungs, 
were packed away into minutest compass; 
while the story of Diogenes in his tub might 
no longer be regarded as fabulous, in view of 
respectable old gentlemen stowed in the limits 
of an even smaller space, yet marvellously 
managing, spite of “close quarters,” to accom¬ 
modate a pretty girl upon their knees. 

“A pickled lime, Minnie ?” 

As I said before, this observation arrested 
the attention of our young gentleman of the 
morning paper and eyeglass; but, had its fair 
author interpreted the signification with which 
it fell on his ears, either she or the little bru¬ 
nette lady—I am very sure both—would have 
laughed outright, instead of the slight smile, 
followed by the annoyed look with wliieh the 
latter betrayed her consciousness of his pro¬ 
longed gaze. But, of course, neither was 
aware of that, nor the very singular, though 
perhaps natural idea, under the circumstances, 
it suggested; hence, a dash of crimson flushed 
up into the little dark lady’s beautiful cheeks, 
a slight sparkle shot from the dark, almond- 
shaped eyes, veiled with ebon fringes, the 
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exquisitely shaped fingers of one little un¬ 
gloved hand were lifted from the handles of 
her embossed leather shopping-hag, to drop 
her coquettish French veil; and the conscious 
toss of her little graceful head, till every feather 
on the elegant velvet hat quivered, told plainly 
as words that Minnie Pomeroy did not quite 
relish such unqualified attention and admira¬ 
tion. 

Augustus Estabrook was neither boorish nor 
ill-bred; on the contrary, he held himself, as did 
all his acquaintances, perfectly au fait in the 
usages of good society; therefore, he could not 
prolong his stare, but contented himself with 
arranging his fur collar, removing his eye¬ 
glasses, and adjusting the fit of his Raglan, 
then returning to his paper, where he had 
been absorbed in the eulogies, copied from tlio 
Gotham press, of the musical “star” whose 
advent was that day announced in Boston— 
Piccolomini—stealing furtive glances, now and 
then, at the little lady opposite, who, relieved 
of his scrutiny, kept up a ceaseless chattering, 
in some foreign language, with her companion. 
“ Piccolomini, with her suite, arrived in town 
by last evening’s train, and proceeded to the 
Wintlirop House.” So the morning paper Esta¬ 
brook held chronicled; and then his eye ran 
lightly over a critique written by some admirer; 
then he again glanced furtively over opposite. 

Meantime, the blonde’s assortment of confec¬ 
tions had disappeared, and she was rapidly and 
with ease replying to her companion’s queries, 
in liquid Italian. Evidently, whatever or who¬ 
ever the theme of their remarks, the two girls 
were immensely pleased therewith; and had 
our young lawyer really understood the lan¬ 
guage to which he, as an inveterate opera-goer, 
so often listened, and in which the two young 
ladies so freely commented on his personale, his 
oxquisite eyeglass, or the trim of his petted 
moustache, his sensations might not have been 
so particularly agreeable, sitting there in an 
omnibus, with two mischief-loving creatures 
ohattering away in a tongue which was all 
Greek to him, and now and then casting sly 
glances upon him. But, truly, 

“Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to bo wise 
and, listening witli pleased attention to tlieir 
gay rattling, then starting with surprise, no 
less than exquisite satisfaction, when the bru¬ 
nette, evidently tired of conversation, after a 
prolonged yawn, lightly hummed, “Ah, mon 
Ills,” from that opera with which all are so 
familiar, tapping an accompaniment on the lid 
of her shopping-bag, then uttered, in good 


English, “ Aren’t we almost there, Dora?” our 
young gentleman’s eyes sparkled as though he 
had made a wonderful discovery, and he gazed 
anew, with mingled deference and admiration, 
upon the singer; for, though the little lady’s 
Italian might have been hut the practice of her 
morning exercise under Signor Labordi, and it 
was most unlikely that prima donnas should 
he early abroad in.omnibuses, with companions, 
eating sugar bonbons and pickled limes, yet 
the far-seeing Augustus Estabrook singularly 
thought different. 

“There are none so blind as they who will 
not see,” truthfully records an old distich; and 
as it is not our task to record what might have 
been, but what actually teas, wo have but to 
follow the fortune of our characters—the mis¬ 
take that came of this morning-ride, and its 
consequences. 

But now the hand of the blonde, whom her 
companion had addressed as “Dora,” pulled 
the strap; Jehu drew up his sober-paced 
horses, and the two rose to leave. In passing 
our hero, the brunette’s tiny foot became en¬ 
tangled among the drapery of a neighboring 
lady, and she would have fallen but for the 
outstretched arm of Estabrook. For an instant, 
her little, rosy, ungloved palm rested in his ; 
then a blushing “ Thank you” was rendered; 
and, threading the crowded omnibus-aisle, the 
two young ladies alighted, and, in another mo¬ 
ment, bad gained the sidewalk, where they 
were followed by the gaze of the young lawyer, 
till the ’bus rattled him beyond sight. As he 
withdrew his gaze, he became conscious that 
something lingered in the clasp of his hand, 
which he had involuntarily closed on releasing 
the brunette’s, as if to retain its momentary 
pressure, and he lifted the tiniest tritle of em¬ 
broidery and Valenciennes—a lady’s handker¬ 
chief! He remembered now; she had it in hei 
hand; she had left it; and thus had he become 
possessed of the treasure. He shook out its 
gossamer folds, so redolent of delicate per¬ 
fumery, then read the two tiny initials wrought 
inside an embroidered scroll of flowers wreathed 
about a harp, in one corner. Suspicion had 
become confirmed ; how could he doubt longer, 
for here he held her handkerchief, with the 
initials “M. IV’ enwrought there! It was as 
he had thought. He had heard her name 
spoken by her companion, evidently some 
blue-eyed English girl and attendant—for bo 
lie wove out the story in his fertile brain—and 
now, joy of joys! he had been permitted to 
hear advance music from her magic lips, he 
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liad touched her hand, and retained a souvenir 
of her presence—this dainty marvel of costly 
lace, her handkerchief! 

Henceforth, during the ride down town, 
Augustus Estahrook was oblivious of crowded 
’bus, crying babies, or crushed crinoline, with 
that soft lace handkerchief snugly tucked into 
the breast-pocket of his Raglan, for, singularly 
enough, though the young lawyer had filled 
out many a writ for arrest in cases of “petit 
larceny,” it never occurred to him that he was 
committing a similar peccadillo in.the eye of 
the law that morning. 

“Pretty girl, that!” at length ventured a 
jolly-faced old gentleman at his side, slyly 
eyeing a corner of the soft white handkerchief 
protruding from the young man’s breast¬ 
pocket. 

Our young lawyer started, with conscious 
color on his cheek ; then, drawing himself up 
majestically, he said, with the air of one com¬ 
municating an important bit of information, 
“That was Piccolomini.” 

“Oh—ah—hum 1” nodded the old gentle¬ 
man, who, I doubt not, never left his own 
favorite columns of the Journal devoted to 
“Reviews of the Market,” or “Prices Cur¬ 
rent,” for extended laudatory critiques of those 
imported singers who do so set Young America 
aflame with admiration. “And who is she1 
Pickled who, sir?” 

The young gentleman turned away in dis¬ 
gust, with a very perceptible curl of his well- 
cut lips, and again devoted his attention to 
those items in the morning paper which most 
suited his present frame of mind; nor did the 
rubicund-visaged gentleman venture again to 
address him, awed by his august demeanor 
arid the smiles which wont round the omnibus 
when the glances of surprise consequent upon 
the bit of news his companion related had 
subsided. 

Presently, the check-string came in play; 
and the omnibus passengers, in number, grew 
“small by degrees, and beautifully less,” our 
honest, stupid old gentleman remaining—after 
ladies and babies had made their exit, after 
portly, well-fed gentlemen, rotund aliko in 
person and purse, had turned their steps down I 
State Street to mingle with the “solid men” 
on ’Change, and our music-loving young lawyer I 
had left at the junction of Court with Wash¬ 
ington Street—to ruminate on the prices of 
“Stocks” and the “Market,” till he, too, 
alighted in Dock Square, and passed into that 
busy mart of trade, Union Street. 


CHAPTER II. 

Mbahtijie, our young ladies of the omnibus 
had snugly ensconced themselves behind one 
of Yinton’s marble-topped tables, given their 
orders, and were now discussing the delicacies 
a waiter had placed before them. 

It is known, world-wido, what fondness 
school-girls evince for sweetmeats and the va¬ 
rious dainties which come from the confection¬ 
er’s hand ; and, judging by the heaped plates 
before them, our brace of pretty friends, young, 
gay, and chatty as they were, might come 
under the head of that particular class, for it 
was evident that they had not outgrown such 
childish predilections. 

Let us now obsorve them more closely, in 
order that we may describo them to our reader, 
while Vinton’s delectable Charlotte Russes and 
chocolate bonbons rapidly passed the rosy gate¬ 
ways of their pretty mouths. 

Taller in figure than her companion is the 
lovely blonde, whom we introduce without 
further formality to the reader as Miss Dora 
Harding, the only and petted daughter of John 
Harding, merchant and millionaire, and alto¬ 
gether one of the most solid men of old Boston, 
whose elegant new mansion rears its stone front 
at the South End, in the vicinage of Union 
Park, but whoso heavily stored warehouses 
are down on one of the city’s most crowded, 
busiest wharves, where all day long he coins 
the gains which his paternal love and pride 
lavish so freely on the slight, beautiful girl; 
and it was a pretty picture, framed there then 
in the great doorway leading to Vinton’s inner 
saloon, which a lounger at any of the tables 
below might have gazed upon (Byron’s oft- 
quoted aversion to seeing “a woman eat” to 
the contrary)—a pretty picture, irideed, the 
graceful blonde, in her rich French blue silk, 
costly furs, and tiny hat of blended lace, silk, 
and feathers, set lightly on a wealth of sunny 
braids, her fair loveliness so contrasting with 
the dark, rich beauty of the girl besido her. 

And Minnie Pomeroy, the piquant, arch, 
merry, fascinating little creature, who sat idly 
trifling with her fork, now dividing a cocoa- 
cake into infinitesimal fragments, then convey 
ing one of those bits to her mouth. Well, you 
might any day, sauntering down the “four- 
and-sixpenny side” of Washington Street, with 
an eye for pretty faces, at that hour when all 
the fashionable world is out for a promenade, 
lounging in at Hovey’s, Kinmouth’s, or Turn- 
bull’s, where fair shoppers “most do congre 
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gate”—or levelling your opora-glasses about 
the dress-circle of “the Boston” on somo well- 
crowded opera night—you might fail to meet 
so arch, oharming, and interesting a face as 
the little Southerner’s. 

“ It was a great trial;” so said the old Florida 
planter, Major Pomeroy, when Minnie’s aunt 
and his own only sister, Mrs. Harding, urged 
the propriety and necessity of his allowing 
his daughter and heiress a year at one of the 
best Northern boarding-schools in company 
with her own Dora; but, when he had rumi¬ 
nated the matter over, while he sat, after 
dinner, on the veranda, smoking, and saw how 
his motherless girl was growing up, charm¬ 
ing and winsome, it is true, yet lioydenisli and 
imperious among a set of servants who wor¬ 
shipped “young missus,” and the prim govern¬ 
ess who stood in fear of the impetuous girl’s 
caprices, he called her to his side, and, stroking 
her glossy curls, bid his “lady-bird” set about 
preparing to “fly North” for a season. 

At first, the young mistress pouted and 
coaxed alternately; but, when her father 
represented the sunny side of the picture, the 
pleasant society of her aunt and cousins, Dora 
and George, and, above all, gave promise of a 
famous wardrobe, with a set of lava jewelry 
she had for some time especially coveted, she 
grew resigned, nay, delighted, in contemplation 
of the journey. 

And so the preparations were completed. 
Every woolly-head on the plantation had been 
summoned to bid “young missus” good-by; 
the Major’s grand old family-carriage rolled 
away; there were a few days at the Charleston 
Hotel into which the fond old planter crowded 
rides, visits to “see the sights,” and shopping- 
excursions to purchase elegant presents for his 
“lady-bird ;” then, placing her in charge of a 
Carolinian merohant going North to complete 
his annual stook of goods, he pressed into Min¬ 
nie’s hand a purse crammed with a roll of bills 
on tlie Planter’s Bank—“just a little pin- 
money, daughter;” and, with a faint attempt 
at jocularity in charging her not to pick up “a 
Northern beau,” in order to hide the tears 
which the good-by kiss brought into his old 
eyes, Major Pomeroy went home again, to 
mind the plantation, or take his lonely after- 
dinner Bmoke on the veranda; while the 
great mansion was silent, and seemed deserted 
for the loss of his “lady-bird’s” ringing song 
and laughter. 

And Minnie—well, while the magnolias and 
green savannahs of her far Southern homo 
were still fresh and odorous, the brief Northern 


summer exhaled its breath in autumn’s strong 
arms ; the hectio splendors of the Indian sum¬ 
mer faded; and the stem New England winter, 
with snows and ice, had breathed its chilling 
breath upon her. But there was every acces¬ 
sory to rendor the young Southerner’s life a 
joyous and happy one—the luxuries of wealth, 
the indulgent and tender love of her relatives. 
There were lessons, no longer continued in the 
confining limits of the school-room, but under 
the wider license of fashionable masters—the 
fascinating morning practice, when Signor La- 
bordi brought such rolls of new music, for 
Minnie “took” to Binging as naturally as did 
the birds of her own magnolia groves—then 
the daily walk “down town,” the lounge in 
picture-galleries, or shopping, the occasional 
evening at “the Boston” under escortof George 
Harding, a young junior at Cambridge, or the 
social party; for, though Dora had not yet 
actually taken that step to which she looked 
forward so eagerly to occur somewhere early in 
the new year, viz., her “coming out” in soci- 
ety, yet many a merry group wero often found 
assembled in Mrs. Harding’s parlors. 

And now the opera season had come; Ull- 
man’s famous Italian troupe wero already with 
the Bostonians; such huge posters at the en¬ 
trance of “the Boston,” and such advertise¬ 
ments met the eye in the dailies, announcing 
the appearance, in La Traviata, of the bewitch¬ 
ing, the artless, the fascinating star of song, 
Ficcolomini! 

“ I suppose she’s splendid, Minnie!” saidDora 
Harding, whom we have left all this time at 
Vinton’s, Bwallowing her last mouthful of sugar 
confections, and pulling on her delicate gaunt- 
letted glove. “ I’ve seen all the prima donnas 
for these ever-so-many years (Dora was sixteen.') 
—George always takes me—but La Grange I 
didn’t fancy, Alboni neither, and D’Angri was 
so fat —oh, you should have seen her, Minnie ! 
she quivered all over, like a great jelly, when 
she sung!—but I shall enjoy l’iccolomini so 
much ! ’Tisn’t so much her voice, George says 
—he heard her in Now York, you know—as 
her artlessness and youth. Why, they say she 
looks only a mere scliool-girl, no older than one 
of us, I am sure 1 Not like me, I don’t mean,” 
laughed Dora, tying her bonnet at the mirror, 
“but more in your style, petite, and with dark 
hair and eyes. Do you know you look like an 
Italian, Minnie f The girls used to ask me, at 
Madame Du Boyce’s, if you weren’t a foreigner.” 

“So Cousin George says,” replied Minnie, 
giving her French hat a pull forward over her 
heavy black braids, “and, moreover, he actually 
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paid me the compliment of saying I very much 
resemble Piccolomini herself. If it’s so, why 
can't I impose on the dear people, and go about 
the country as a prima donna ? Wouldn’t I do, 
Dora?” And, putting herself in a theatrical 
pose, she lightly hummed an opera air. “ But 
come, let's go I Dear me ! where's my hand¬ 
kerchief?” she added, looking about and lightly 
shaking her silken skirt. “Dear me! Iliope 
1 haven’t lost that! it was one of the set papa 
got me in Charleston—dear papa! I think so 
much of them because he selected them. It’s 
gone, Dora; I can’t find it anywhere.” 

“It’s too bad, Minnie!” exclaimed Dora, 
after a little search under the table and on the 
carpet. “You must have lost it in the street, 
or—oh, I recollect now ! didn’t you drop it in 
the omnibus ? I saw it in your hand there.” 

“I certainly remember having it then, in 
my hand, when we left; I must have dropped 
it; you know I stumbled?” 

“Yes! but oh, Minnie, did you notice that 
gentleman with the furs and the eye-glass?” 
And Dora laughed mischievously. 

“Yes, indeed, I did, and a mighty saucy 
Yankee stare he gave me, too!” pouted the 
little Southerner. “But, oh dear! I’m real 
vexed about my handkerchief! I shouldn’t 
wonder if he were a pickpocket, and robbed 
me of it; don’t you believe he did, Dora ?” 

A merry laugh burst from Dora Harding’s 
lips. “ Oli, that is good ! a pickpocket? And 
that is all the thanks he gets for saving your 
fall in the omnibus! Why, Minnie, I was 
going to tell you that that exquisite young 
gentleman is the elegant and stylish Augustus 
Estabrook, Esq., who has an office in Court 
Street, and whose father is one of the ‘ first 
men’ in Boston. He’s partner with Wallace 
Livingstone, who comes often to our house 
when George is at homo; and I declare I ’ll 
tell him your flattering opinion of his partner, 
the very next time I see him. He’s always at 
the opera, Estabrook is ; Mr. Livingstone says 
he’s a real Piccolomaniac—that’s a nice word, 
isn’t it, coz ?—and I suppose we shall see him 
there to-night. If I were you, I’d carry an 
extra opera-glass, and use it, too, just to repay 
his impertinent stare in the omnibus. Perhaps 
he was smitten, though—who knows ? In that 
case, I wouldn’t punish him too hard, Minnie. 
But, dear me, how the morning goes ! eleven, 
as I live!” drawing forth her elegant jewelled 
repeater, “ and mamma wanted us to go down 
to Warren’s and match that silk, you know.” 
And they passed out. 

Lingerir.g a moment at the temptingly ar¬ 


ranged counter to fill her shopping-bag with a 
supply of confections for future mastication, 
Dora exclaimed: “ Stop a minute, Minnie ! I 
must get some of those nice pickled limes ; 
they are so tempting!” 

“How can you eat them, Dora ?” And Min¬ 
nie pursed up her rosy little mouth with an 
expression of decided antipathy. But Dora 
had purchased a number of the acidulated 
dainties, and replied, as the two passed out on 
the paved sidewalk: “I think they are deli¬ 
cious. I always keep a supply on hand, and 
am going to tease papa to import a cargo 
of them for my .own especial appropriation. 
George says I’m always eating them; and, if I 
go on, he shall call me “Lady Weazenface 
they pucker up one’s mouth so, you know.” 

“ I think that aspect of your face, then, must 
have attracted the attention of your knight of 
the omnibus. You were eating them when wo 
came down,” said Minnie, demurely. 

“Nonsense! you were the ‘bright, particu¬ 
lar star, ’ Min! I mustn’t forget to tell Mr. 
Livingstone all about it the next time he comes 
to our house.” 


CHAPTER III. 

“Wallace, my boy, congratulate me 1 Wil 
lis’s consecrated carpet-bag is nowhere. I ’vo 
taken the shine completely off the cr owd. I’ve 
seen her, touched her little hand, heard her 
speak, and borne away as a trophy her dainty 
little pocket-handkerchief!” And Augustus 
Estabrook flung himself down in his office 
chair, and tossed the snowy trifle to his part¬ 
ner’s desk. 

“And what am I to infer from this, Esta¬ 
brook ?” asked Wallace Livingstone, taking 
up the bit of lace embroidery. “ ‘ Her’ is 
slightly indefinite, since the world in general, 
and this Puritan city of Boston in particular, 
acknowledges a large proportion of its census 
of the feminine gender. Who, may I inquire, 
is the fortunate owner of this article of woman’s 
gear which has power to so excite the collo¬ 
quial talents of Augustus Estabrook, Esq. ?” 

“ In the words of the dame Emilia, ‘ What 
will you givo me now for that same handker¬ 
chief?’ said Estabrook, reverently pressing it 
over that region of his coat underneath which 
the heart is supposed to lie, then holding it to¬ 
wards his partner. “ But how can you appre¬ 
ciate its value ? You don’t understand, my 
dear fellow 1 It is, or rather, was —Piccolomi 
ill’s/” 
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“Indeed!” replied Livingstone, with an in¬ 
credulous laugh. “ But, pray, if I am to be¬ 
lieve you in your sober senses, how did you 
obtain it—this precious relic ?” lifting it between 
his thumb and finger, with mock reverence. 
“ Haven’t been up to the Wintlirop, have you, 
purloining any of the contents of those ‘ twenty 
trunks’ wherein the little prima donna carries 
her wardrobe ?” 

“Oh, pshaw!” retorted Estabrook, coloring 
under his friend’s raillery. “Of course you 
won’t believe me if I say I just rode down town 
in the same ’bus with her, and, on finding that 
she had left behind her this token, quietly ap¬ 
propriated it as a souvenir.” 

‘ 1 A clear case of petit larceny, by your own con¬ 
fession ; shall have you indicted and up to the 
City Hall for trial,” said Livingstone, quietly. 
“And so this is actually, bona fidely, the little 
Italian ‘ born princess’ ’ royal pocket-handker¬ 
chief, which, most probably, has actually been 
in contact with the tip of her royal little nose.” 
And he bowed with great humility, as he ex¬ 
amined the delicate lace, held it up between 
his gaze and the window, then spread it out on 
the black-velvet-covered writing-desk. “ Let’s 
see ; here are the initials, ‘M. P.,’ Marie Picco- 
lomini, and this little sort of scroll, or device, 
or whatever you call it, worked out all around 
the letters, is the family crest, I suppose, of the 
Daughter of the Doges ! Let’s see ! as I make 
it out, it looks wonderfully like a link of sau¬ 
sages twined about a jewsliarp; suppose you’d 
call it ‘ a vine, wreathed round a lyre, ’ though. 
Now, that’s clever and republican of the little 
Picco ! it shows she isn’t afraid of acknowledg¬ 
ing her father’s trade, for they do say her 
paternal relative has turned up lately, in one 
of those old Italian cities, a jolly, respectable 
pork-butcher, who writes over the door of his 
shop— 

‘ PICCOLOMINI, 

Padre of the celebrated Cantatrice.’” 

“Come, now, Livingstone, you have a talent 
for sarcasm, I perceive, ” said Estabrook, snatch¬ 
ing the kerchief, “but, say w'hat you please, I 
persist in carefully hoarding my trophy.” 

“I’m not sure but Kimball, of the Museum, 
will be after you for the ‘ relic, ’ to place along¬ 
side his other fossil remains," laughed Living¬ 
stone. “But, of course, my dear fellow, you 
will hear La Traviata to-night, and, perhaps, 
add your floral tribute, with the appendage of 
a diamond bracelet, or some such trifle, to the 
calendar of the charming little princess’ other 
gifts?” 


“Possibly,” replied Estabrook, idly slipping 
his own splendid seal-ring over his finger-joint. 
“You will accompany me, also, I take it; for 
I would not like to acknowledge in the firm of 
Livingstone & Estabrook a man ‘ who hath no 
music in his soul.’ ” 

“Yes, for the evening, Gus, count me at 
your service. I want to see this little lady 
who lias sot those enthusiastic New Yorkers 
aflame with enthusiasm, and with whom I am 
brought now into so near lace-and-embroidery 
affinity; therefore, I think I shall invest in new 
kids and an opera-ticket. Now, to business, 
for there are several new cases to dispose of 
to-day.” 

Who, that saw the two young lawyers busy 
with briefs and legal documents, an hour after, 
with the business-look upon their faces, would 
have recognized the trifling conversationists of 
the preceding "hour ? 


CHAPTER IV. 

The “Boston” was a blaze of light, from the 
circle of glass jets in the frescoed dome to the 
dazzling row of footlights before the spacious 
stage. The dress-circles, balconies, and par- 
quette were brilliant in array of lovely ladies 
and magnificent toilets; boxes of fresh kids 
had been levied upon for the night; lorgnettes 
were produced from their obscurity; hot-house 
bouquets were at a premium; and, for the 
benefit of the reader, we would inform him 
privately, that the firm of Jones, Shreve, Brown 
& Co., jewellers, that day disposed of a valuable 
diamond-ring to one ardent, thorough-going, 
moneyed young Piccolomaniac, who, at present, 
shall be nameless. There were vocal “stars,” 
of the first magnitude, “both of the German 
and Italian schools,” as the advertisements set 
forth—Laborde, Pionsot, Brignoli, Florenza, and 
the renowned Carl Formes—but the luminary 
whose splendors eclipsed all in her train was 
the Italian, Picoolomini. 

“Slio is a very little lady for a ‘bom princess,’ 
Gus,” said Wallace Livingstone, in a whisper, 
and with a sly smile, for the two were conspicu¬ 
ous in the first circle, mustachioed, gloved, and 
lorgnetted after the most approved style of 
opera-goers. 

“ She is divine /” replied Estabrook, enthu¬ 
siastically, as the prima donna appeared, amid 
a burst of applause, levelling his glass. “See 1 
see 1” he continued, after an act was partially 
finished, “ what grace, what expression 1 she 
not only sings music, bnt acts it 1” 
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“ That’s what Willis meant, I suppose, my 
dear fellow, hy saying that 1 when she couldn’t 
reach a note, she snapped her fingers after it,’ ” 
whispered Livingstone, quietly. “ My friend, 
you have the handkerchief safe ?” he added. 

Estabrook smiled and nodded hurriedly; for 
it must he confessed that he felt less like talk¬ 
ing the longer his gaze rested on the prima 
donna. On a sudden, as he scrutinized her in¬ 
tently through his glass, a puzzled expression 
came over his face—an expression half doubt, 
half mystery—and, for the remnant of the even¬ 
ing, whether the little Italian sang, gesticulated, 
or balanced herself in graceful post where the 
actress asserted itself over the singer, that same 
puzzled look settled on his features. It was 
singular, but, somehow, level his glass as he 
might, gaze upon her in whatever attitudes ho 
assumed, she did not look the half so fresh, and 
piquant, and pleasing as during that omnibus- 
ride, in the morning. “ It’s queer, strange !” 
mused lie, half sot to voce , “but I suppose it’s 
the costume that alters her style—of course it 
is ; at any rate, she was more bewitching in her 
street-apparel, more bewitching, certainly.” 

The opera was over, and there was a call for 
the star. 

“ Piccolomini 1” “ Piccolomini 1” 

Presently she appeared, led out by her mana¬ 
ger, graceful, pretty, artless as any school-girl, 
bowing her salutations and waving her tiny 
hand charmingly towards the audience. 

“Now is your time, Gus 1” whispered Liv¬ 
ingstone, looking on the bouquet which Esta¬ 
brook had carefully bestowed out of handling 
during the opera. “See! she is literally‘pelt¬ 
ing us with kisses,’ as Willis writes—he’s au¬ 
thority on these matters, I believe 1 Fast they 
eome, fast they come ! Don’t hurt much ! I 
confess a fellow rather likes this sort of a hail¬ 
storm ; wouldn’t put up an umbrella if I had 
one. Now, Gus 1”—and he extended his hand 
for the bouquet which Estabrook seemed to 
have forgotten. 

Mechanically Augustus Estabrook mingled 
his tribute with the rain of flowers which fell at 
the prima donna’s feet—by far the most beau¬ 
tiful of any there ; and, certainly, the charming 
grace with which she bent forward to lift it to 
her lips, then flung a kiss to the sender, ought 
to have enraptured a less excitable musical 
enthusiast than our young lawyer. 

“ Estabrook, my dear fellow, with Alexander 
Smith, about now it might be said that 1 you 
walk on thrones,’ ” said his companion, as the 
two joined in the throng swollinc through the 
orowded aisles into the theatre vestibule. 


“The little Picco was really very civil and 
clover to-night. There was a regular fling of 
kisses for your especial benefit; but, ah! ex¬ 
cuse me a moment, I see a friendly face I”— 
and in another moment Livingstone was ex¬ 
changing salutations and chatting gayly with 
a lovely girl in a most becoming opera hood, 
whom, at a glance, Estabrook remembered as 
“the fair English girl” of the omnibus that 
morning. And just in advance of the pair, 
another couple, laughing and talking gayly, 
mingled with and became lost in the throng 
pouring down the spaoious staircase, the lawyer 
failing to catch more than a glimpse of the 
lady’s side-face, though he earnestly sought a 
nearer view. 

When Livingstone returned to his side, and 
quietly put his arm in his as the two emerged 
into the outer air, there was a mirthful twinkle 
in his friend’s eye, but he only remarked: 
“ Nice little girl, Dora Harding is I Must take 
you up there some evening!” Then they 
walked on almost in silence till with a “ Good¬ 
night 1” he turned off to his hotel, leaving 
Estabrook (who, for certain valid reasons, had 
wisely kept his own counsel) to walk along in 
a musing mood, and bend his steps up West 
Street into Trcmont until he paused under tho 
black shadows of the Wintlirop House. 

Before him, under the full light of tho moon, 
lay the noble Common, every tree bough out¬ 
lined against tho fair sky; and the brown, 
gravelled walks stretching away in long, baro 
vistas ; while a few late home returning opera- 
goers flitted along under the street lamps, their 
tread ringing out clear from tho pavement in 
the keen, frosty air; but not on the broad 
Common with its moonliglit-batlied trees, or 
after homo returning pedestrians, gazed tho 
loiterer in tho shadows. Looking up at tho 
windows of the palace hotel, he muttered in a 
vexed tone: “What a deuced fooll Why 
didn’t I follow her here this morning, and as¬ 
certain if it were really she ? And to invest a 
couple of hundreds in a diamond ring for tho 
woman who didn’t ride in the omnibus with 
me—whose hand I didn’t touch—and whoso 
handkerchief I hav'n’t got, after alii Well, 
Augustus Estabrook, all I have to say is, that 
you ’vo been regularly soid, that’s all 1 And 
with a vigorous whistle, apparently to relievo 
an overcharged mind of its load of vexation, 
he walked briskly away. 

Butlatotliat night, the little “born princess,” 
sitting in her room and unwinding a slip of 
paper from the splendid bouquet her maid was 
about placing in water, found enveloped t-heru 
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a sparkling ring, and read the accompanying 
words:— 

Signora: The accident of this morning ren¬ 
dered me one of the most favored of men. I 
shall retain the mouchoir as a memento, or, 
will you exchange it for the inclosed trifle, 
which, I trust, you will deign to wear somo 
time, and thus gratify 

Ax Ardent Admirer. 

“ It is all veri pretty; hut I comprehend not. 
‘ Mouchoir’—I think it is a great meestake ; 
hut this is veri beautiful, and I am all grati¬ 
tude! It is greater than I deserve !” said the 
little Italian, slipping the “trifle,” which had 
cost her “ admirer” a cool two hundred that 
day, on her slender finger. 

I wonder if the little imps who sometimes so 
crowd themselves in upon our dreams did not 
parade up and down- Augustus Estabrook’s 
mental reception chamber that night, bearing 
great placards, on which were written the in¬ 
scription, “SoldI” 


CHAPTER Y. 

“An invite for you, Estabrook,” said his 
partner, pointing to an enveloped note which 
lay upon the young lawyer’s desk one morning 
about a week after that opera night, as he en¬ 
tered his office. 

“The Hardings ! Miss Dora Harding!” said 
Estabrook, reading the dainty card. ‘ 1 1 am 
honored indeed, for I am not acquainted there. 
But I presume I am expected to return thanks 
to you, Livingstone, for the courtesy ?” 

“Well, partly; that is, half to my own re¬ 
commendation of my ‘gentlemanly partner,’ 
and half to Miss Dora Harding’s desire to form 
his acquaintance ; hence this card to her com¬ 
ing-out party,” replied Livingstone. “ I think 
she must have met you somewhere, Estabrook, 
sinco she expressed a desire that you should 
accompany me. You will come round to my 
hotel to-night for me ?” 

“ I am not aware that I have had the honor 
of meeting the lady,” returned Estabrook, 
coolly, a little annoyed at the strange, quizzical 
glance with which his partner was regarding 
him—a thought of that morning’s adventure of 
the omnibus sending a sudden color to his 
brow; “but I shall be most happy to accept 
the invitation.” 

“ And I shall be most happy to patronize you 
there, for my little friend Dora is a sweet girl. 
By the way, she has a charming little cousin 


stopping with her now, a real Southern beauty, 
and if I was not already half a victim to the 
fair-haired Dora, I should be inclined to test 
my powers of pleading and persuasion in that 
quarter. Perhaps a certain friend of mine 
might also become similarly impressed there f” 
And he furtively watched his partner, who, 
unaccountably, grew nervous, and changed his 
position in his office chair. 

“Thanks! you are most kind, Livingstone 1 ” 
he replied, affecting a light laugh, hut failing 
to read anything in the eyes suddenly with¬ 
drawn as he encountered them. “The evening 
will test my impressibility. I am particularly 
sensitive on the point of pretty faces, as you 
are aware. But now to business 1 here’s occu¬ 
pation for one day 1” as he looked over the 
various papers his office boy brought him. 
“Can my consummate stupidity have leaked 
out? and has he learned it?” he asked himself, 
mentally, biting his lip with vexation, as he 
apparently busied himself with legal docu¬ 
ments. “ But I am resolved to put a bold 
front upon the matter, for acknowledgment is 
out of the question. Besides, to-night I shall 
meet her, who, if not the star of song, certainly 
can lay claims to a gift of beauty and grace 
which the little prima donna cannot excel. 
Pshaw 1 what a fool I wasl” he added, de¬ 
cisively, and half aloud, witli a smile, yet a look 
of vexation at the remembrance of his blunder. 

And while ho sat there, busier far with his 
thoughts than his papers, a mirthful smile 
played about the lips of his partner who watched 
him from his desk. 

It cannot be supposed that when the words 
“ Mr. Estabrook—Miss Pomeroy,” were spoken 
that evening in Mrs. John Harding’s parlors, 
the gentleman would have remained totally 
unembarrassed, or that the little lady might 
not have suddenly dropped the heavily-fringed 
lids which concealed the mirthful sparkle of her 
large, dusky eyes; yet it must be chronicled 
that both parties acknowledged the introduc¬ 
tion with grace and gravity—and the young 
lawyer, recovering his usual equanimity of 
manner, soon found himself engaged in a spir¬ 
ited conversation with the sparkling brunette, 
a little apart from the dancers and the crowd 
which thronged the rooms. 

All parties are similar in their leading fea¬ 
tures ; and this, by which Dora Harding sig¬ 
nalized her entrfe into so-called “society,” did 
not so differ from others as to warrant special 
description. Tiiere were the customary com¬ 
ments on the grace, artlessness, and beauty of 
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the youthful hostess ; the usual round of intro¬ 
ductions, promenades, dances, music, and sup¬ 
per, which last was most assuredly not least in 
the estimation of some congregated there ; the 
ordinary sum of small talk, gossip, envious and 
uncharitable remarks, flattery and flirtation; 
nor must we forget to chronicle the leaven of 
good feeling, good breeding, and cordiality 
which, if it did not “leaven the whole lump,” 
certainly went far toward proving that culti¬ 
vated minds and generous hearts are not con¬ 
fined to that class who unsweepingly condemn 
and ignore amenities and influences of the social 
festival. 

And, as other bright young eyes have looked 
out into the coming years, looking (to their 
vision) all coulcur de rose, and lying under sun¬ 
niest skies—and as other youthful feet have 
stepped into alluring paths stretching away 
through fair flower-bordered vistas—so, gazing 
smilingly forth, so, treading joyously onward, 
the light-hearted, hope-freighted cousins set out 
on their journey that night. Heaven avert the 
darkening cloud, the thorny path, and the 
blighting mildew of disappointment! Life is so 
very fair, so sunny and alluring to the eyes of 
“sweet sixteen!” 

But space and time forbid moralizing here. 
Let this mood pass; for, see 1 our little lady of 
the Southron blood has evidently entrenched on 
the dignified self-possession of Augustus Esta- 
brook, Esq., by a question, which, simple as it 
seems, has brought a sudden color and an an¬ 
noyed expression to his face. 

“You love music, Mr. Estabrook ? Oh, did 
you hoar Piccolomini ?” 

The young man suddenly bit his under lip, 
and hesitated a moment ere he looked up to 
catch a shower of mischievous sparkles from 
Minnie Pomeroy’s eyes; but he smiled pre¬ 
sently, for it would have been impossible to 
withstand those arch, merry glances which re¬ 
vealed all. 

“I did,” he replied. “ I saw—I heard—the 
Italian. And,” ho added, in another moment, 
with a glance which, for mischief, quite com¬ 
peted with her own, “ I esteem that day a par¬ 
ticularly fortunate one in my calendar, since 
on that day I also met Miss Pomeroy!” 

It was useless—the little lady’s pretty air of 
affected surprise—for Estabrook fixed his gaze 
on hers till she dropped her own ; but she ral¬ 
lied, to ask saucily: “Met me? Wish J had 
so good a memory, Mr. Estabrook!” 

“Flattering!” replied Estabrook, laughingly. 
“ Could not Miss Pomeroy refresh her feeble 
memory by a very slight exertion ?” he asked. 


“Pray, where could it have been?” she still 
persisted. “ Let me see; where was I that 
day? On the Common? on Washington Street? 
I’m sure I can’t think 1 Dora, where were we 
—you and I—a week last Thursday ?” she called 
to her cousin who stood at a little distance 
conversing with Wallace Livingstone. 

“Let me recall it, Miss Pomeroy,” said Esta¬ 
brook, smilingly, as the twain drew near, un¬ 
heeding the prospect of his partner’s raillery in 
the interest of their gay dialogue. “Do you 
remember two young ladies in an omnibus, who 
chatted away in a language almost unknown to 
the person who sat over opposite ?” 

Minnie Pomeroy colored; but had she known 
what Dora knew, that Estabrook did not under¬ 
stand Italian, she would have suffered no un¬ 
easiness lest their thoughtless criticisms of that 
morning had fallen on understanding oars. 
Yet, as the young man’s manner betrayed ig¬ 
norance, she ventured to again meet his ques¬ 
tioning gaze, accompanied by the words— 

“ And, by the way, do you remember of suf¬ 
fering a loss that day, Miss Pomeroy?” 

“ Not her heart, I hope !” said Livingstone, 
gravely; “though I’ve actually been assured 
that young ladies are so careless sometimes. 
What think you, Dora ?” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know. Ah, yes, I do re¬ 
member nowl” she said, half laughingly. I 
think I remember that Minnie told mo she lost 
her pock at handkerchief!” 

“And I think I remember,” began Living¬ 
stone, but a deprecating glance from Estabrook 
restrained him from the expose which would 
have followed, had he related the office scene of 
that memorable morning. He concluded the 
sentence with “ I do positively know that Pic¬ 
colomini sang ‘divinely’ that night!” 

There was a little annoyance on Estabrook’s 
part at this home-thrust which their conversa¬ 
tion had led to, nor did he fail to note the mis¬ 
chievous, tell-tale glances that were exchanged 
among the trio; but at that moment a call foi 
music and “Miss Pomeroy” interrupted the 
conversation very opportunely, and he handed 
her to the piano. 

Minnie Pomeroy did not sing “II Trovatore,” 
or executo any brilliant, difficult arias that 
night; instead, a simple ballad, full of pathos 
and sweetness; yet Augustus Estabrook, the 
musical critic, had never before heard aught 
which pleased him so entirely. 

“ I say, partner, how happened it that I never 
saw you at the opera after that opening night?'’ 
asked Livingstone, with a quiet smile on his 
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lips, as thfi twain sat together nest day in their 
office. “ Seems to mo, your enthusiasm cooled 
suddenly.” 

“Oh, the claims of business hindered,” re¬ 
plied Estabrook, gravely. “You know that 
will case came on about that time.” 

A hearty laugh floated out on the air. 

“ 1 Business I’ that is good, partner! When 
did ever the knottiest point of law keep Gus 
Estabrook from concert or opera? Why, my 
dear fellow, I thought you a regular, thorough 
going l’iccolomaniac ! And in what a furore 
you rushed into the office that morning ! And 
yet, how soon the hallucination departed! 
Come, own up now, man I what cured you ?” 

“My dear fellow, what singular ideas you 
harbor 1” replied Estabrook, good-liumoredly, 
though evincing a desire to change the subject. 
“Fact it is, I’m getting steady—am determined 
to settle down among the pettifoggers, and leave 
opera-tickets, club-suppers, and similar vanities 
to younger men—ahem !” 

“And how about the handkerchief, with tlio 
initials ‘M. IV in the comer? That , I suppose, 
will be preserved as a memento of ‘high art?’ 
queried Livingstone, quietly. 

“Certainly,” replied Estabrook, pleasantly, 
though he winced under the allusion. ‘ ‘ ‘ Expe¬ 
rience is the best teacher,’ and one can afford 
himself a lesson now and then, old friend.” 

“Yes, provided the lesson bo not too dear 
a one,” said Livingstone, with a smile; but 
whether or no diamond rings come under this 
class, I am unable to determine. No denial, 
Gus; these things will get out; jewellers aro 
not apt to deny a knowledge of their patrons. 
It was rather nabobisli in you, Gus, I must own; 
but, seriously, my dear fellow”—and he laid his 
hand on his friend’s shoulder—“ it’s my opin¬ 
ion that these imported singers, artists, and so 
forth, meritorious though they are, annually 
come to our country, and, in addition to turn¬ 
ing the brains of half our young men, carry 
away, in their salaries and gifts, ten times the 
amount requisite to sustain and encourage supo- 
xior native talent, which pines and languishes 
in obscurity, for the want of recognition and 
oncouragement. Let any singer, even of an 
ordinary stamp, revamp his or her name with 
the prefix of a foreign title, show a face hirsute 
as Esau’s, or a latitude of shoulders, with the 
accompaniment of lungs of gutta-perclia-liko 
powers of expansion, and we have ‘ Signor 
Bellowanna,’ or ‘Ma’am’selle Squallini,’ ‘the 
great operatic celebrities.’ Bah I all humbug, 
my dear fellow; I tell you, I heard little Minnie 
Pomoroy and Dora Harding sing a better duet 


the other evening—not last night; what are 
you coloring up so for, man?—than I over 
heard on the stage of any theatre—better, 1 
mean, in that it was sweeter, more natural, 
and freer from the ‘tricks of art’ which all 
these public singers affect. Give me old songs 
—sweet old ballads—and I ’ll none of yonr 
fashionable operas ; and, to my mind, half tin- 
people think so, only they daren’t express their 
opinion for fear of the Mrs. Grundys.” 

How far was Wallace Livingstone right, 
roader ? 

A few words further, and wo close. It is not 
our intention to record the wooing of Minnie 
Pomeroy, though we are very sure that, de¬ 
spite old Major Pomeroy’s parting charge to 
his daughter, “not to pick up a Yankee beau,” 
such an event may be not only possible, but 
highly probable, judging from the hours stolen 
from Coke and Blackstone and devoted to the 
littlo lady. We will leave all that to the fertile 
imagination of our reader, only adding that, the 
other day, while Estabrook sat beside Minnie 
Pomei-oy at the piano, Dora Harding suddenly 
drew a handful of bonbons from her pocket—for, 
despite her “coming out,” she still cherished 
her girlish fondness for confections and other 
goodies—and, singling out one of those acidu¬ 
lated globxxles for which she fonnerly declared 
such a preference, tossed it towards her cousin, 
exclaiming, laughingly— 

“A pickled lime, Minnie?” 

And, while a sudden light broke on the young 
man’s brain, he mentally repeated, over and 
over— 

“‘A pickled lime, Minnie I’ Piccolomini! 
Where were my ears ?” 
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rustling out or every ioia or ner oiacit suk aress—were DUFiiy cording “I ?—surely we have never met before ” replied Mrs. Moreton, fgelinff 
trunk* and nortmanteaus. She stood over them proud, pleased, and ay the woman’s manner that hers was no case of every-day appeal for 
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important; for she was one of the travelling party ; my young lady's iharity.” <• Pray tell me your name.’ 
” ’ > . - ._-j.- f.„ m Haml,iMhnnH. Shp. tanked The woman was silent, and her lins 


own'woma'n who had waited upon her from'herchildhood. She looked The woman was silent, and her lips seemed to be slightly convulsed.— 
nnon her own trunk complacently; for it carried her fortune; and, had it length, with a violent effort to conceal a strong emotion, she answered, 
she ever heard of Osar, she could have made a very apt quotation. As 1 It is one that you have heard—it is, or was, for I now bear it no lpnger, 
it was, she unbent in a little stately chat with a man who wore, like Elizabeth Gar tons’ , ‘. irO* 

herself the aspect of an old, privileged retainer. Mrs. Moreton’s face had been lighted up with a kindly inten^U hut a. 

“ Well Mrs Jenkyn ” he remarked, “ I cannot but say that I wish you shade, like the sudden falling of a curtain, now dropped, acrosstt, mi 
were well acro=s the seas and back again, to tell us all that you have met ihut out the sympathy she had begun to manifest. She rose; amt'Shid 
with amon" the Mounseers—for I reckon you will come back to Chedbury, :oldly, “ In that case I am not aware of any matter in which I amJilady 
and so perhaps will ray lord, and so will Mrs. Moreton ; but, as to our :o be able to serve you. I must refer you to Mr. Andrews, my lord’s 
vounv lady we shall have seen the last of her when she leaves the Park lgent; he being the person with whom it will probably be mostfittjng for 
pates behind her to-morrow. There are not so many like her, from all I’ve ,ou to communicate.'’ She then moved towards the door; but hep effort 
heard of foreign parts • so good and so pretty; with so many acres at her ;o leave the room was in vain. The visitor, like the old mariner in the' 
hack that thev'll let her away from amoW them so easily. Take my weird story, held her with her eye. Before she could reach the door die 
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THE E\ E OF A JOURNE1. I anxfety^eagerness.""*Her soul was gathered up into her face. # It was rather an extensive orbit that the two had to traverse; and the 

A respectably dressed middle-aged woman sat in the window-seat in the Mrs. Moreton did not particularly observe her. Her thoughts were still old house-keeper, who had revolved in itso many years, moved so slowly 
Bae qld hall of Chedbury Castle. There was nothing remarkable in her > at work with the business of to-day and to-morrow. ■* Well, my good a t least, so it seemed to her companion—from point to point, from picture 
appearance, except a look of settled yet patient anxiety, which deepened, woman,” she said mechanically, by way of opening the case, as she opened to picture, that byfthe time they reached the great drawing-room, the sun- 
aa the short October’s day drew near to its close and broad slanting sun- all cases that came before her in that stone parlour, as the delegated Lady light had almost faded from it. . _ 

aet gleams and shadows stole across the quiet little shrubbery and grass Bountiful of Chedbury. “What can I do for you?* 7 Almost; for there was still a strong slanting golden beam, that playea 

plot, upon which she looked out fixedly. The servants, after having made There was no rejoinder. . and flickered about the picture-frames, and glanced to and Iro upon the 

her the offer of refreshment—which she declined—came and went upon “ My time to-day, 7 ’ she went on, in the same gentle yet rather magis- white and gold of the heavy, carved arm-chairs a few moments, and *• 
their various errand?, without any apparent consciousness of her presence, terial tone, “ happens to be rather valuable.” _ # would be gone. The girl—who, sitting m the window, rejoiced in thia 

And this was an occasion upon winch a person age of higher note might very “I am sorry,” replied the stranger to have to trespass upon it.” Mrs. af cr-thonght of the sun, wbic gave her a li t e ® ^ 

eaaly have been overlooked: one of those times of general bustle, prepa- Moreton, struck by something peculiar in the womans tone, looked up; drawing—did not know how lovely it made ber » 

ration, and delightful confusion, when everybody seems to be busy helping for the first time became copious of those eyea-earnest, imploring, sad young forehead, and resting, like a benediction, upon her mnootn, shining 
somebody else ; and the bonds of discipline undergo a not unpleasing re- with an unspoken history—that were fastened upon her own, and said, hair. She went on qaietty with her sketch , Q M 

laxatioaf The family were going abroad. ^ with much less of state and more of gentleness than she had yet shown, returned to see that faith was kept) perseveed wrth her accost? Mre. 

Tsro or three men servants, under the direction of an elderly duenna— u Ton seem to be in some trouble. Can I do anything to help you . Jenkyn and the woman walked round the w ;fh htJ 

with respectability imprinted on every wrinkle of her countenance and “ You can-you, and no one else in thia world can ” reached the door that led into an inner apartment, Mra * enkyn, with he^ 


salt water. They won’t cross it after her.” 


[ want. It is you—you only, that can help me. and you will help me- 


The stranger in the window-seat started, with a quick, uneasy move- pou must Sbe spoke these words almost authoritatively ; yet, check- 
. " ° iug herself, went on in a tone of deep and touching submission. •* Yon are 

C T ' h ; g a ;,j e or the other side,’' returned Mrs. Jenkyn. *• It’s not for a good ludy, Mre. Moreton ; you have every one’s good word. .You will 
them that eat the family’s bread to he raking up what’s past and gone and not make yourself hard against the supplication of a broken heart—God 
out of people's minds. And before strangers too,’’she added with a side iimself has promised to listen to it.” 

glance in the direction of the window-seat. Mrs. Moreton trembled. She was indeed a woman of this world, but 

“ You’re always so touchy, Mrs. Jenkyn,” returned the old man, speak- with much tenderness and large sympathies I do not feel harshly to¬ 
rn"- however in a submissive tone, ‘-just as if nobody cared about the wards yon—forgive me if I appeared harsh—bat your coming here took 
family but yourself And what’s the use of minding the woman who’s sat me by surprise. Lord Chedbnry’s orders are exceedingly strict respect- 
there four mortal hoars, and never stirred or spoken? She’s either deaf or ing yon; and I understood that you were settled comfortably in your own, 
gt id •> station in life, far above any kind of want.” 

‘■I’m not so sure of that,” replied the discreet Mrs. Jenkyn; and, at this ‘ ■ I am settled comfortably .’’returned the woman; above want—above 
moment the woman, as if to justify the old lady’s observation, roused her- my hopes. I have a kind husband, a home, and children. Every one is 
self from her deep pre-oeenpation, and said abruptly: Will any one take good to me. No one casts np my fault to me. No one, I think, remem* 
a second message from me to Mrs. Moreton ? I have come many miles to bers it now, except myself, when, upon my knees, I ask God to forgive 
sneak with her It is now getting late, and I want to be upon my way me that, and all my other sins. That I had ever known Chedbury, or 
TYL p „ ' seen Lord Robert—he was Lord Robert then—would have sunk .into the 


Mrs Jenkyn answered her very civilly: “I will go and carry your past long before this, like a dream—except for one thing—0! Mrs. More- 
message It is very seldom that Mrs. Moretoa keeps any one waiting; ton, my daughter 1 Her, too, I had pat from me, as much as a mother cam 
but I suimoae.” she added, smiling, “ nothing goes quite straight at a time forget iRrchUd: hnt since I heard you were aU going beyond aeas—per- 
ltke ttSy’ sue auneu, surnnij,, b J . H ° haps foe erer2.mdw-uot Trtrat it hi ‘that-has eon» or 

ffiat jnonrehtAb'ell rang. It was Mrs. Morcton's boll—she wished to that will not let me rest-day not night—it is a fire in my bean. Hava 
see the person who had been waiting so long. pity on me. I do not ask to speak to her—not to say nor to heal one word. 

“ Here William.” saw Mrs. Jenkyn, “ show this good woman into the She need not know th»,t it is her mother—need not know that there is 
stone parlour. Mrs. Moreton will speak to her there : and, Ma’am,” she S nch a person in the whole world. All I ask is to see her—only to see ber 
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oat to his silent, steadfast-looking companion. He left her, however, at by Lord Chedbury; cruel,, most of all, to her. You know under what 
the turning of one of the long passages to run back to the servants’ hall strict conditions his lordship brought home his daughter, so soon as the 
with a hound which had Btealthily strayed into forbidden precincts. Be- death of the old lord, his father, made this house his own. Yon know, too, 
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tween this spot and the stone parlour there were several’intricate wind- that these conditions, hard as they might seem, were dictated by no per- 
ings and he expected to find the woman standing exactly where he left sonal unkindness towards yourself; but grew oat of your daughter’s al- 
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ings and he expected to find the woman standing exactly where tie lett sonal nnkmdness towards yourselt; nut grew oat or your anognters ot¬ 
her ' Without his guidance, however, she had preceded him to the door tered position, and a sense of what is due to the station she will one day 
of the stone parlonr : and waited for him, with a look of abstraction occupy. She has been trained carefally in all the ideas that befit a young 
as fixed as if her feet had brought her to that threshold of their own gentlewoman of rank. She has as yet seen little of the world, and knows 
aooord _ nothing of its evil. She left you at three years old not more innocent 


While this little scene was being acted below stairs,Mrs. Moreton—half believe her mother dead. My poor woman,” she went on solemnly, “ yon. 
voverness. half friend to the-heiress—was seated with her young pupil in must be dead to her. A day will come, not in this world, when you may 
the great drawing-room. They too bad been very busy. The splendid claim her for your own.” . „ , . , 

apartments showed marks of disarrangement. The elder lady wasimmer- “ I must see my child now, that I may know herrn Heaven, exclaimed 
sedin accounts: the younger one had placed a little table within the em- the woman wildly. “ I must see her, that she may comfort me in my 
braeure of the deep old-fashioned window, so as to give her drawing—upon thoughts, and be near me in my dreams. Doyon, she exclaimed, sud- 


which she wa 3 very intent—the full benefit of the already declining day- denly, <• who talk to me so wisely, know what I, the mother of a first-bom 
light. She was about fifteen; fair, and ingenuous-looking; of slender child, am talking about? Did yon ever feel a child s armsclmging round 


figure, with mild, almost melancholy brown eyes. . . 

“ I think I shall have time to finish this,” she said, musingly ; “ it will 
please papa when he comes home this evening, will it not, dear Mre. More¬ 
ton?” 

“ My lord will think that yon have made great progress,” replied that 


lady, without lifting her eyes from a very long line of figures. . „-- „ , c , , ...... 

‘• I do think it is like old Chedbury—like enough, at any rate, to remind She kissed the hands in which she believed the balance of her fate to be 
ns of the place, when we are away. Although, after all, there is nothing trembling. She kissed her very gown, and covered it with tears, 
here that I shall much miss. You and papa and good old Jenkyn are all Mrs. Moreton, withdrawn within in severe colloquy with herself, was 
Tnn ■ nnd whn olo« ia there in the world whom I care about ? scarcelv conscious of these passionate demonstrations. It was her heart 


your neck, and find the little being growing to yon day by day as nothing 
else can grow ; lovingyou—whether you are the best woman in the world or 
the worst—as nothing else will ever love yon ; not even itself when it 
grows older, and other things come between jts little heart and yours ?” 

Mrs. Moreton returned to her chair, sank into it, and wept. The stran* 
ger saw her advantage. She flung herself on her knees before Mrs.Moreton. 
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poino’ with me : and who else is there in the world whom I care about t scarcely conscious of these passionate demonstrations. It was her heart 
Yet 77 she went on, thinking aloud, “If I had some one to leave behind ; she communed with; bearing on it, although a little dimmed by constant 
some young companions who would mis 3 me and talk about me when I attrition with the world, a higher image than thatwith which a somewhat 
am far away, I think I should be happier. I sometimes think it very r jgid thraldom to convention had impressed her outward aspect. 


am far away, i tninK i snouia De nappier. i someumea uuuo. 
strange”—she looked up at Mrs. Moreton—“that my father has never al¬ 
lowed me to make any friends of my own age. But, of course, 7 she added, 


There was a pause of a few moments. 

“ Even if I am doing right in this”—so she reasoned with herself—“ the 
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after a pause, “ he cannot be expected to enter into all that a girl feels, world will blame me. Yet, if I am doing wrong, God will forgive me.” 
How different everything would have been if my mother had lived!” She rose from her chair. “ Get up,” she said, my poor woman. You shall 
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A respectably dressed middle-aged woman sat in the window-sea 
fine old hall of Chedbury Castle. There was nothing remarkable 


Without making her pupil any answer, Mrs. Moreton startea up win a see your aaugntcr. ons yon must iirai mane uie one noienra piumise. . 
sudden exclamation, and ran to the bell. <■ Is it possible,” she said, self- trusting yon very deeply ; can yon tnist yourself ?” 
reproachfully, “ that all thiB time I have forgotten the poor woman who The woman made a gesture of passionate asservation ; for at that mo- 
asked to speak to me four hours ago ?" ment she could not speak. . 

Mrs Moreton entered the stone parlonr with some kind words of apolo- *< Swear then,” said Mrs. Moreton. “ swear that yon will be true to yonr- 
gv • and seated herself in her accustomed chair prepared to lend her best self and to me ; that yon will pass through the room in which she is sit- 
attention to the visitor. But the woman—is she the same who sat out ting without cither word or look that can betray von. • 
those four hours so patiently in the window-seat; who followed the old She rang the bell. “ Send Mrs. Jenkyn to me.” 

servant through the long passages with snch a face of blank unquestioning “Jenkyn,” she said, when the confidential servant appeared, this good 

apathy’ Her look of settled preoccupation had dropped from her face woman’s business with me is over; but as, she comes from a distance. I 
like a mask; yet her real features, now revealed, wore a scarcely less fix- should like her to see something of the house before she leaves. You can 
ed expression. Every line quivered with agitation; yet her eyes, through s how her over the principal rooms; as much as there is time before dark, 
ft alL were never removed from Mrs. Moreton’s face. She held to the « And the great drawing-room, Ma’am ?” ins nnated Mrs. Jenkyn. 
table for support She trembled in every limb; not from timidity : but “ Certainly ; ft will not disturb yonr young lady in the least” 
from anxiety • eanerness Her soul was gathered up into her face. It was rather an extensive orbit that the two had to traverse; and the 


reached the door that led into aa Inner apartment, Mra » enkyn, with her 
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hand upon tte lock, said, “ And this used to be the favourite sitting-room ! 
of my lady, my lord’s mother.” . 

She held the door open: but her companion still lingered. 

Mrs. Moreton looked up from her accounts and said impressively, “ I 
think you have now seen all in this room, and Mrs. Jenkyn has more to . 
show you in the others.” 

“ But why,” said the young lady, speaking for the first time, but with¬ 
out looking’ up from her occupation, should the good woman be hurried 
away until she has seen as much as she wishes? Pray stay,” Bhe said, with 
a sort of careless sweetness; still without looking np, “as long as you 
can find anything to amnse you. You do not disturb us in the least.” 

Almost while she spoke, she suddenly rose and flitted about the room 
from table to table, in search of something needed for her drawing. She soon 
found it; but once, before she returned to her seat, she passed close to the 
woman; so close that her silk dress rustled against the homely duffle 
closer mother and daughter really so near—conventionally so distant— 
with a world between them! 

Mrs. Jenkyn’s fingers were again upon the door handle ; and the con¬ 
cluding part of her often-told uurrative was upon her lips. They had still 
the state bedroom to see. and they passed into the boudoir. 

“ And this,” she went on, “ was my lady's favourite apartment. It used 

in her day to be called the blue drawing-room, because-But you are 

tired.” she said, remarking that her companion’s attention wandered. 

“Yes—no.” said the visitor incoherently; “I must go back. I have 
forgotten something in the next room.” 

She did go back. She turned the handle of the great folding door; but, 
before she could push it open, she was met by a heavy resistance from 
within. In the half-opened space stood Mrs. Moreton, confronting her with 
a stern admonitory whisper—“ Woman! are you mad or wicked?” 

The mother stood arrested—guilty. She turned to follow the housekeep¬ 
er ; but there was an anguish at her heart that could not be controlled. 

“ Hark!” exclaimed the young lady, her pencil falling from her fingers, 
she turning pale as death, “ What is that?” 

Mrs. Moreton shuddered. A cry, piercing and inarticulate like that of 
a dumb creature in agony, burst from the inner room. v 

They rushed together into the boudoir. "It was the poor woman, 
ladies,” said the housekeeper, anxiously-. •• I fear she is very ill: it has 
come upon her quite of a sudden ” 

She was standing up in the middle of the room, rigid as if her feet had 
grown into the inlaid boards. Her eyes were glassy, and her mouth was 
a little drawn to one side. 

“ Run, Jenkyn,” exclaimed the young lady, ■■ for wine, or whatever is 
most necessary. We will attend to her.” 

She took the poor woman by the arm; she drew her into a chair; she 
bent over her; she rubbed her cold hands in her own. When the wine 
was brought, she raised the glass to the patient's lips; and. while she did 
so, the sufferer's breath came and went thickly, with a hard stifling effort. 
She felt that kind young heart beating against her own. Who can tell— 
who but the Giver of all consolation—what balm there was in that one 
moment; what deep unspoken communion; what healing for a life-long 
wound? But the mother kept silence even from good words. Only, while 
the young lady was so tenderly busying herself about her, she took hold, 
as it were unconsciously, of one of the folds of her dress—she stroked it 
with her hand—she smoothed it down, ns if pleased with its softness; and, 
so long as she dared to bold it she did not let it go. 

It was almost dark. The young lady stood at the window of the great 
drawing-room, looking after a solitary slowly-retreating figure, still dis¬ 
tinctly visible, in spite of the grey dusk spreading like a veil over lawn 
and lake and garden; through which the distant mausoleum loomed dim¬ 
ly above the woods. 

“ The poor woman !” she said, softly ; “ she is not fit to travel home 
alone; yet she would neither consent to stay all night, as I wished, nor 
let old William drive her—Grange, was it not, Mrs. Moreton ?” 

But Mrs. Mon to 1 hid left the room. The young heiress still looked out 
upon the scenes sh > wis so soon to leave, as her destiny had decreed, for 
ever. She mused on she kuew not what. Her heart was stirred—an in¬ 
visible touch had been upon it. She leaned her head pensively against 
the window, while many thoughts, as vagne as the shadows that were so 
thickly falling round her, chased each other rapidly through her fancy. 
Many visions gathered round her; but among them there was no presage 
of the coronet that afterwards spanned her brow—the coronet of the prince¬ 
ly yet peasant-descended house of Sforza. Still she watched the retreat¬ 
ing figure, until it was lost in the deepening darkness; and when she did 
turn lbom the window, she heaved a deep and pitying sigh. 

Her sadness suited the hour of twilight, and it passed with it She knew 
not, nor did she ever know, who had that day been so near to her. 
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THE FATAL NECKLACE. 

BY E. W. DEWEES. 

For some time after Isabella and Ferdinand ! Christina. He hoped—ho trusted the suffering I 
had been crowned king and queen of Castile, j would be his alone. 

their path was beset with many troubles and ! Eon Roderick’s proffered hand was accepted 
difficulties. A powerful party, headed by King i by Marquis de Villena for his sister, and a 
Alphonso, of Portugal, supported the claims of > reconciliation effected between the antagonistic 
the Princess Joanna to her father’s crown. Fer- | parties. The betrothal took place immediately, 
dinand had, indeed, defeated Alphonso at Toro, j an d ^ was arranged that the marriage should 
bnt many great nobles were still disaffected, and r follow speedily. 

it required all the address of the two wise young ! Don Roderick had bad some previous acquaint- 
sovereigns to prevent another civil outbreak. As i ance with his future bride. He admired her 
one of the most effectual means of cementing ; loveliness, ho revered her noble character, and 
permanent peace and union between the hostile lit was impossible for even his preoccupied heart 
parties, the king and queen endeavored to pro- I not to yield to a certain tenderness for her, as 
mote such marriages as would conduce to this jpale and greatly agitated she plighted him a 
end. Many dangerous opponents wore thus gained [hand which Don Roderick doubted not was as 
over to their side, but one powerful young noble > unwillingly given as his own. 
still obstinately persisted in his opposition. It [ And how was it meanwhile with Donna Chris- 
was the proud Marquis de Villena, whose power [tina, the dark, handsome lady whom Don Roderick 
and resources were so great, that it was man!- (loved? AVhen the tidings of his betrothal reached 
festly of advantage, almost of necessity, to conci- I her, she fell into a death-like trance. Throughout 
liate him. To do so, King Ferdinand wished to ! the night afterward, she paced her chamber with 
offer the hand of his friend, Don Roderick de Cam- j frantic gestures, and when morning came she 
bra, to the Marquis do Villena’s sister in marriage. \ despatched a messenger to Don Roderick, desiring 

Don Roderick was accounted the most courtly [ him to come to her. 
gentleman, and the bravest knight among Ferdi- ! Don Roderick immediately obeyed the sura- 
nand’s adherents; the affection of brothers sub- l mons. As he entered the apartment where Chris- 
sisted between him and the king. His rank, his tina waited alone to receive him, she advanced 
accomplishments, his renown distinguished him j hurriedly to meet him, and said, in a quick, pna- 
among the nobles: he alone might, with hope of [sion-ehoked voice- 

success, aspire to the hand of the sister of the \ “Signor! signor! what do I hear of you? I 
haughty young marquis. Tho Donna Inez was ' know not if I have a right to say so—but sooner 
a lady of exquisite beauty—rich—high : born, and [had I thought to hear of your death than tho 
of a noble, exalted character. Nothing, appa- [ hated tidings that reached mo yesterday. I know 
rently, could bo more to Don Roderick’s advnn- I well that word of love has never passed between 
tnge than a connection with one so highly endowed 
by nature and fortune; but unhappily lus affec¬ 
tions had been already bestowed elsewhere. lie, 
therefore, resisted Ferdinand's importunities, and 
the queen’s entreaties, till the preparations which feet had he not caught her in his arms, 
the marquis began to make for a new insurrection, For a time Don Roderick attempted no reply, 
convinced him that another civil war could only He was content to fold in his close embrace the 
be avoided by tho renunciation of his dearest woman ho loved, and Donna Christina too thought 
wishes. only of tho present. But soon withdrawing her- 

Don Roderick’s love for his country and self from him, she said— 
sovereigns prevailed; he consented to make on “I know not by what right, signor, you give, 
the altar of duty the most painful sacrifice a or I receive these carosses. I pray you, sir, end 
man can make—that of his first love for woman, my doubts—tell mo if what I have heard of you 
The only thing that alleviated the anguish such J be true.” 

a decision cost him, was the knowledge that no j “It is true,” said Don Roderick, sadly, and ho 
words of love had ever been exchanged between \ explained to her the weighty reasons which had 
him and the objeot of bis passion—the Donna ' compelled him to renounce his fondest wishes. 


! us, and yet—alas that I should make so unwo¬ 
manly an avowal—and yet—I fancied that you 
loved me, signor—loved mo as I love you!” and 
! she would have thrown herself at Don Roderick’s 
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He told her how well—how passionately ho loved . 
her, but how he had hoped, for her sake, that her > 
heart might bo cold to him. He tried to incite j 
her to the same pitch of self-devotion, which had » 
enabled him to make so great a sacrifice for his » 
country. j 

But Donna Christina’B patriotism would not ! 
carry her bo far. She only felt tfiat she loved, and i 
that Bhe would sooner give up country, friends, ! 
life—the whole world than the man Bhe adored, j 
Bhe told him so—she wept on his bosom—but > 
even her tears, though they caused Don Roderick j 
the most poignant suffering, could not alter his j 
determination. His soul had already passed ! 
through the fiery ordeal—his sacrifice had been ; 
tendered and accepted—it was too late to recede j 
with honor, oven for the sake of the happiness j 
of one so dear. { 

The lovers parted—love and sorrow in his heart 1 
—in hers lovo and anger. It was arranged that 1 


they should meet once more, on the night before > 
the bridal, to take a last farewell of each other * 
ere separated forever. j 

Meanwhile the preparations for the marriage j 
proceeded. Never was there a more wretched i 
man than the envied Don Roderick, about to wed j 
the beautiful, much-coveted heiress, Donna Inez, j 
But alas! with riches and “honors thick upon; 
him,” assured of the passionate love of the woman j 
he adored, she upon whom ho was about to bestow j 
his hand, was, however lovely, a stranger to his j 
heart. 

Don Roderick sought tho society of his be- j 
toothed as littlo as etiquette would permit—his 1 
thoughts were elsewhere. Had it been otherwise, 1 
he could not have failed to be won by the tender 
dignity of the beautiful woman whom he was 
about to wed. 

The day appointed for tho marriage quickly ap¬ 
proached. The night preceding it, Don Roderick 
visited Christina according to promise. 

It was a scene of terrible suffering to them 
both. In vain did Don Roderick, who had nerved 
himself for the trial, attempt the sooth the beau¬ 
tiful woman who wept passionately in his arras. 
She repeated wildly expressions of her boundless 
love for him, and refused to be comforted. 

“Who is this Dopna Inez,” she said, often, 
“that Bhe should step between thee and me? 
Am I not as young, as handsomo, as well-born 
as she?—as fit to be thy bride?—do wo not love 
each other? Why then should Bhe snatch the 
oup of bliss from my lips? But I have seen my 
rival,” she continued, wildly—“I wished to see 
my enemy, and I foresee how it will be—she is 
gentle and beautiful—she will steal your heart 
as well as your hand from me. Oh, would that 
either she or I were dead! The world Bhould 
not hold us both—it is not wide enough,” and 


she repeated with flashing eyes—“I would that 
either she or I were dead!” 

Don Roderick excused the unhappy woman’s 
violence, and soothed and comforted her aB well 
as he could. He took a sad farewell of the idol 
of his soul, saying that after the vows of the mor¬ 
row, he dared not trust himself in her too dan¬ 
gerous presence. He besought her to strengthen 
him and herself on the stern performance of their 
duty. 

At parting Donna Christina placed a casket in 
his hands, saying— 

“I pray you present your fair bride with the 
wedding gift I have prepared for her.” And pale 
and trembling she saw the man she loved depart 
from her to wed another. 

On tho morrow there were gay revels in Mad¬ 
rid. Amid great pomp and gorgeous pageantry, 
the noble Don Roderick was wedded to the high¬ 
born Donna Inez. All the world gazed admiring 
at the handsome man and beautiful woman who 
plighted their faith to each other. All pro¬ 
nounced it a fitting match; for Don Roderick 
was the soul of honor, and Donna Inez of exalted 
virtue. If the bridegroom looked sad and stern, 
men knew that it was not his wont to let hie mood 
be written on his face—and the timid tremblings 
—the blushes of the bride seemed to prove that 
her heart at least was not cold. 

On the bridal night a gay company was assem¬ 
bled at tho palace of the bride's brother. Dance, 
and Bong, and luxurious cheer lent their aid to 
pleasure. Proud knights and brilliant ladies 
paced the marble floors; but who shall describe 
the beauty of the fair bride, who received with a 
touching and sad grace the homage all tendered 
her. Her spotless bridal robes fell in rich folds 
around her faultless form, and on her lovely neck 
was a necklace of pearls—the gift of Donna 
Christina. 

But while the revelry was at its height, and 
gay feet were keeping time to sweet music—a 
wild scream, as of one in pain, rang through the 
apartment, and Donna Inez fell lifeless on the 
| floor. Friends hastened to her aid. Her hand 
I had grasped the necklace as though she would 
i tear it from her neck—and that her breathing 
I might not be impeded, it was removed. Donna 
i Inez soon revived—the necklace was replaced at 
i her request, and tho festivities continued, but 
| throughout tho evening the death-like pallor did 

I ’ not leave her oheek. 

Donna Inez assumed tho new dignities of her 
station, as the head of Don Roderick’s house, with 
a grace peculiarly her own. Her deportment too 
to her husband waB perfect. Modesty and ten¬ 
derness were equally mingled in her bearing. 

Don Roderick, for his part, treated his wife with 
tho courtesy and consideration due to her exalted 
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character; he felt, too, the most sincere pity for 1 solicitous care of a brother for a loved and honord 
her—lamenting that one so perfectly lovely, and > sister. She received these attentions with evident 
worthy of being warmly loved, should be bestowed pleasure and gratitude. Sometimes when he was 
on a husband who had no heart to bo touched by not looking at her, her eyes would rest upon him 
her charms. with an expression of sad, self-devoted tender* 

Since his marriage, Don Roderick had scmpu- ness, as though she had mado—or was about to 
lously refrained from seeking Donna Christina’s t make somo great sacrifice for his sake. At such 
society. Duty—honor bade him forbear her dan- j times his heart deemed almost overflowing with 
gerous company. When, however, several weeks • love, yet with a touching dignity she repressed 
afterward she sent for him, he hesitated not to go all outward expression of it. Every one knows 
to her, thinking she had something of importance | how watching an invalid softens the heaTt, how 
to say to him. Not so—the unhappy lady had j tender of—how fond we become of the object of 
merely been unable longer to endure his absence. [ solicitude. So Don Roderick found it. He felt 
She deplored her hard fate, and would have re- j that the death of Donna Inez would be the greatest 
newed the passionate scene of their lost inter- > affliction that could befall him. 
view; but Don Roderick’s high sense of honor; It chanced that about this time, when the news 
made him shrink now from the bold expressions | of the illness of Donna Inez had spread far and 
of love which burst from her lips. He was gentle, j wide, that Don Roderick happened to meet Donna 
tender with her, as befitting to one so unhappy— j Christina in the street. She atoppod him, and 
unhappy too for his sake; but when, piqued by ! in a strange mooking tone, 
his coldness and in cited by jealousy, she descended j “Report has informed me, signor, of tho illness 
to abuse and calumniate his wife’s pure charrctor, [ of your lady-wife, but I would learn from yourself 
he felt contempt taking place of the love and re- if her case bo ns dangerous aB rumor says.” 
verence he had once felt for her. Don Roderick “Donna Inez is indeed very seriously indis* 
defended his wife as justice demanded from these - posed,” answered Don Roderick, gravely, “but I 
jealous aspersions, and they parted in anger and trust she may yet bo restored to perfect hoalth.” 
coldness. ’ Donna Christina laughed bittorly, and then said 

Thus disappointed iu the character of the | in a constrained voice, and with a hesitation not 
woman of his choice, D a Roderick began inter-! natural to her, “I pray you, signor, doth your 
nally to contrast her qualities with those of the > fair bride often wear tho poor pearls I sent her 
gentle being to whom fortune had, against his j for a wedding gift?” 

wishes, united him in marriage. It was impos- [ “I know not,” answered Don Roderick, shortly, 
sible but that the latter should gain by the com-1 and passed on, for thoro was something in tho 
parison; his estimation of her noble mind, her ! tone of her voice that grated discordantly on his 
womanly tenderness, increased with, every hour j ear. 

that he spent in her society. He could not but j At the moment he had given but little heed to 
feel her superior worth. j Donna Christina’s question, but as he walked 

Since Don Roderick’s marriage Donna Christina - homeward it recurred to'his mind. It struck 
had shut herself from the world, that she might | him as strange—why this anxiety about a trifle 
indulge her grief and jealousy undisturbed; now, ! at such a time? why concern herself about a sick 
however—perhaps in the hope of sometimes meet-1 lady’s ornaments? her own gift too. Ho remem- 
ing him she loved—she begnn again to mingle in j bered the illness of Donna Inez on the only time 
gay society. Don Roderick saw her often, but j ho had seen her wear the pearls—on tho bridal 
alas! each time they met she fell in his opinion. | night, and a horriblo auspioion orossed his mind. 
Her violence, her boldness—her want of principle j He hastened home in tho greatest exoitement, 
disgusted him. and entering the room whero his wifo lay resting 

Meanwhile the health of Donna Inez began [ on a couch, he cried almost breathless, 
visibly to decline. Tho bloom had in fact never “For heaven’s Bake, Inez ; whore aro tho pearls 
returned to her cheek since the wedding night, that Donna Christina sent you for a wedding 
when she had fainted in the midst of the festivi- gift?” 

ties; but now she was evidently ill: everyday her Donna Inez lifted the scarf that veiled her 
looks became less earthly—more spiritual—more beautiful neck, and pointed to them, 
heavenly. Don Roderick became really alarmed “Remove them! romove them instantly!” 
obouther. Ho called in medical advice and wished grasped Don Roderick, growing palo as death— 
her to travel, offering himself to accompany her. \ “remove them as you value your lifo!” 

But Donna Inez only smiled sadly and Bhook her j “Nay,”said Inez, gently and calmly, “it would 
head, saying it would bo of no use—she was better j be too late. Let them rest whore they are now, 
where she was. Still she continued to droop, j and be buried with me when I die.” 

Her hushand watched and tended her with the f But Don Roderick would himself have torn 
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them from her neck, had not his -wife stayed Mb j 
hand. 

“It would ho useless,” she said, “to remove 
this neoklace—its work is done, and see—here is 
another, which not all your endeavors could dis¬ 
place;” and raising the pearls Bhe showed another 
necklace, painted, ns it were, on her pure skin; 
each poisoned pearl had left its shadow. 

Donna Inez saw her husband’s look of horror 
and despair at the sight, and said soothingly, 

“Blame not yourself or another, my husband, 
for my act. I have known that these pearls were 
poisoned ever since the first time I wore them, yet 
they have never been removed since that hour. I 
saw how it was with you—that you loved another. 

I perceived how love and jealousy had compelled 
an unhappy woman to a fearful means of ridding 
her3elf of her rival. From my heart I forgive 
her—I accepted her gift. I pitied her—I pitied 
you. A hopeless po asion which I mycelf cherished 
made me wish for death, and taught me to feel 
for—to be lenient to you both—to wish to make 
you happy.” 

A jealous pang shot through Don Roderick’s 
heart even in that Bad hour. 

“You loved another then?” he said. 

“X never loved but one,” Donna Inez replied, 
suppressing her emotion—“never but one—and 
yoi are he!” 


Her husband clasped her weeping to his heart. 

“Live then, dearest, noblest wife, for my sake 1” 
he cried, almost beside himself with grief and 
horror. “Believe me when I declare to you that 
never, even in the hours of my warmest passion 
for Donna Christina, did I ever love her so deeply, 
so truly as I now love you. Henceforth she is 
loathsome to my soul. You—you alone, pure and 
spotless angel, possess my unworthy heartl” 

Donna Inez trembled with emotion. 

“ I nevor thought to be so happy in this world,” 
Bhe said, as she lay folded in her husband’s em¬ 
brace. 

“Do not speak then of dying,” said Don Ro¬ 
derick—“we shall yet be happy—live to let a 
life of love and devotion atone for what you have 
suffered!” 

“It cannot he,” Inez replied, sadly, “my mo¬ 
ments are already numbered; but a few more, 
and I shall live no longer, except in your memory, 
where I would be cherished tenderly—awakening 
no stern or bitter thoughts to any. And be not 
troubled for my fate, my beloved; my lot has been 
fortunate beyond' my hopes. I thought to die 
unknown, unloved, and unlamented—even so I 
accounted myself happy, since it waB for your 
sake. But now, thus—thus folded in your arms 
—sustained by your love, ’tis bliss to die.” 
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THE FORBIDDEN BANS. 

A cumous question may bo raised out of the 
treaty of Utreeht: docs it really in any rtMi ut 
whatever militate against a marriage between chil¬ 
dren of the French and .Spanish branches of the 
Hourbon house ! Whether interpreted strictly ami 
literally, or libcrall^uml with reference to 'their 
spirit, the mutual remneiations incorporated in th e 
treaty appear to have no such power. The tern s 
ot those renunciations aro as voluminous and spe¬ 
cific as an English act of parliament; but if the 
word “ marriage” is mentioned on either side, v. 0 
have overlooked it; and wo doubt whether the 
idea was present to the mind of either party. Of 
course no one can renounce that which lie" is net 
thinking about. What is it, then, that tiers dis¬ 
claimed 1 

Philip the Fifth, king of Castile, Leon, Arragon 
&c., [his stylo and title are a gazetteer of Spain’ 
with Europe and the East and West Indies,) pro¬ 
fesses to perform tho “abdication of all rights 
which might bo claimed by the two royal hous.s 
of this [tho Spanish) and of that [tho French] 
monarchy as to their succeeding mutually to each 
other ; by separating, by the legal means of my 
renunciation, my branch from the lloyal stem of 
France, and all tho branches of Franco from the 
stem of the blood royal of Spain.” lie reiterates 
over and over again this kind of renunciation— 

“ I declare and hold myself for excluded and 
separated, me, and my sons, heirs, ami descendants 
forever, for excluded and disabled absolutely, and 
without limitation, difference, and distinction of 
persons, degrees, sexos, and times, from the act 
and rijflit of succeeding to tho crown of France.” 

“ 'lhero is no consideration to bo had, or founda¬ 
tion to bo made of active or passive representation, 
beginning, or continuation of lineage effective, or 
contentivo of substance, blood or quality ; nor can 
tho descent, or computation of degrees of tho.-e 
persons be derived from tho most Christian King, 
my lord and grandfather, nor from the Dauphin 
my father, nor from tho glorious kings their pro¬ 
genitors ; nor by any other means can they come 
into tho succession, nor take possession of the 
degree of proximity.” 

This renunciation is reechoed by king Louis the 
Fourteenth of France on tho part of his grandson, 
tho Duko do Ilerri, and his nephew, the Duke of 
Orleans, “ as well for themselves as for their 
descendants, male and female.” And king Louis 
likowiso declares “ his said brother and grandson 
king of Spain,” “ his heirs, successors, and de¬ 
scendants,” to be excluded forever from succession 
to tho throno of France. Tho same renunciation 
is oxpressly made by Philip Duko of Orleans. 
Thus tho renunciations, and tho treaty that incor¬ 
porates them, cut off from succession to the 
respective thrones “ all heirs, successors, and de¬ 
scendants;” but they do not forbid matrimonial 
alliances between any of thoso heirs, successors, 
and descendants. 

It would seem, therefore, that tho treaty docs not 
forbid tho marriage between tho Due de Montpen- 
sicr and the Infanta Luisa of Spain, hut that it 
would cut off their children from succession to 
either throno ; that is to say, it would exclude tho 
children of tho marriage, as issue of the Infanta, 
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from succeeding to the throne of France—as issue 
of the Duke, from succeeding to the throne of 
Spsin. According to the literal interpretation of 
these passages in tho renunciations, the treaty 
ttauld not at all ho infringed till the children of the 
marriage had put forth a claim of succession to one 
or tho other throne. 

Upon tt liberal construction of the treaty accord¬ 
ing to its spirit, the disqualification of the royal 
children yet unbegotten to this union would not be 
quite so absolute. The purpose of the treaty was 
—“That earc should be taken by sufficient precau¬ 
tions, that tho kingdoms of Spain and France should 
never come and be united under tho same dominion, 
inJ that otto and the same person should never 
becoino king of both kingdoms the practical 
object of such precautions was, “ to settle and es¬ 
tablish the peace and and tranquillity of Christen¬ 
dom by an equal balance of power;” alarm having 
been created by tho Grand Monarque’s schemes of 
universal dominion, or, as it is now called “ att- 
texation.” The intention was, to prevent the 
successors of Louis the Fourteenth, while possess¬ 
ing the throne of France, or pretending to its suc¬ 
cession, from claiming to take possession of the 
throne of Spain by inheritance through their con¬ 
sanguinity with 1’ltiiip the Fifth ; and likewise to 
prevent the successors of Philip tho Fifth from 
taking tho throne of France by the succession 
through him. Thorn can ho no doubt that the 
purjjoso of the treaty would bo fully answered if 
the two kingdoms, the two thrones, and the suc¬ 
cession in tho two several Spanish and French 
branches of the house of Uourbon, were kept sep¬ 
arate ; if, instead of considering the children of the 
Due dc Montpcnsier and tho Infanta Luisa to be 
disqualified from either throne, election were made 
on their behalf as to the throne for w hich they ro- 
serred the right of inheritance. This election 
Minis to he almost determined by their comparative 
Proximity, respectively, to their native thrones. 
With so many elder brothers and surviving issue 
to thoso elder brothers, the Due do Montpcnsicr’s 
clianco of succession to tho French throne appears 
to be very small; whereas tho Infanta Luisa is, at 
present, heiress presumptive to the Spanish throne, 
l'lie children, then, debarred by the treaty from any 
claim whatever to the throne of Spain, on the score 
of their consanguinity with Philip the Fifth through 
the Due do Montpcnsier, (whoso rights and liabili¬ 
ties towards Spain were annulled by his progeni¬ 
tors,) would claim to inherit solely through the 
direct succession from Philip the Fifth : a right 
which, by the very fact of its existence, would 
effectually exclude them, under the treaty, front 
pretending to tho French throne. 

In this matter, deal with it literally, deal with it 
liberally, tho treaty of Utrecht is “ bosh.”— Spic- 
tahr, 3 Ocl. 
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THE FOUNDLING. 


BY JESSIE HOWARD. 


CHAPTER I. 

The March winds blew chillingly over a wide and 
barren moor in the Highlands of Scotland, and howled 
fiercely around the isolated dwelling in the middle of 
it, from whence gleamed a faint light like a beacon 
in the midst of that desolate waste. Black majestic 
clouds gathered darker over head, and the wild 
whistle of the coming tempest grew every moment 
more shrill; but little were the boding sounds noted 
within the cottage of Donald McLane, for sterner 
and fiercer was the storm of sorrow gathering in the 
human heart of the one lonely watcher, bending over 
the low pallet where lay, in a still dreamless slum¬ 
ber, the forerunner of one more dreamless yet, the 
form of her only child. Long silken curls fell on the 
white pillow, from the still whiter brow of the little 
sufferer, and pearly lids, with long, dark fringes, 
drooped over the fair cheek. The coverlet had been 
cast aside, as by some restless motion, and the snow- 
white drapery fell in careless folds, half-covering, 
half-revealing those round and dimpled limbs. 

The light from a solitary candle flickered over the 
child’s face, so marble-like in its quiet beauty; oh! 
there is a touching loveliness that waking life never 
bestows in that death-like slumber which precedes 
the parting hour of a young, sinless spirit! Angels 
waited to bear it upward, and the shining light from 
their own immortal faces, was reflected upon the 
form of clay it was so soon to leave. Close beside 
the couch, with clasped hands and a fixed gaze, mo¬ 
tionless as the object of her solicitude, knelt the young 
mother—so very young and so fair; surely it was 
early for such sorrow to weigh down her happy 
heart. 

The dull moments wore away, and still those two 
pale faces gleamed in the half-darkness, silent and 
still. The embers on the hearth burned low, louder 
howled the tempest without, and the white snow¬ 
flakes dashed against the window with a startling 
sound—but the mother heard it not, until the door 
softly opened, and a light touch upon her arm roused 
her to consciousness. 

“ Oh, Donald, Donald, I’m glad ye 're come,” was 
her tremulous salutation. 

“ And yet, Maggie,” he said, “ I’m not so sure o’ 
that when you see what I’ve brought you. I would 
not add to your cares if I could help it, but I could 
not leave a babe to perish in the cold snow to-night,” 
and unfolding his plaid, he displayed to her astonished 
eyes, a fair and beautiful infant, richly dressed, who, 
as she took it tenderly in her arms, opened its large 
dark-blue eyes, and smiled in her face. 

“ Oh, Donald, how lovely!” she exclaimed, almost 
forgetting for the moment her sorrow; but a glance 
toward the couch again brought the tears to her eyes, 


and again she sunk beside it, with the little stranger 
in her arms. 

By the exertions of Donald, a brisk fire was soon 
burning on the hearth, and the bright blaze disclosed 
the table, with its neat white cloth, on which his 
frugal repast was spread; but he seemed to think 
little of his supper that night, for drawing near to the 
bedside, he bent over his child with an earnest, 
anxious expression on his manly features. 

“ How long has she been so, Maggie ?” he asked, 
in a low tone. 

“ Since noon,” was the reply, and her breath came 
more quickly as Donald bent closer and closer to 
the quiet face, placing his hand softly on the still 
breast, and his lips to the dimpled mouth whence no 
breath seemed issuing, then, with a stifled sigh as he 
gazed lingeringly on those beautiful features, he 
turned to his wife, who was looking up in his face 
with that gaze of mute terror which says so much 
more than words, 

“ Maggie, God has taken our Ally to be an angel 
in Heaven.” 

No loud exclamation of grief followed his words. 
Tearless she stood with her eyes fixed upon her hus¬ 
band’s face, as if unable to comprehend his meaning, 
but, sinking on his knees beside her, and enfolding 
her in his arms, he prayed from a full heart that God 
would be with them in this their first trial. The 
low, soothing tones of his voice unlocked the foun¬ 
tains of the mother’s heart, and blessed tears came 
to her relief. Long might she have indulged in 
this luxury, but a faint cry awoke her maternal 
sympathies. She had forgotten the babe so strangely 
thrown upon her care, but now her gentle nature 
could not think of self, while another was suffering 
and in preparations for the comfort of her charge, 
the first wild burst of anguish was passed through. 

“We will call her Ally, after our own lost one, 
Donald. Surely God has sent her to soften this sore 
trial to us, and we will love her as our own. May 
He help us to submit. Oh, my Ally! my darling,my 
precious one—can any one ever fill thy place. God 
help us!” 

CHAPTER H. 

The simple funeral was over; the last look had 
been taken, and little Alice McLane was hidden from 
the weeping eyes that still turned toward her lowly 
resting-place, as if yet unwilling to leave her alone 
beneath that cold, cold sod. 

Donald and Margaret McLane had been very 
happy until now—too happy perhaps. They had 
loved each other in early years, and when Donald 
had earned enough by his own honest labor to pur¬ 
chase the cottage on Burnside Moor, they were mar- 
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ried without a shadow on their young, hopeful 
hearts. 

Margaret was a careful housewife, and Donald had 
ever a warm welcome and comfortable home when, 
wearied with his daily toil, he came back to her 
whom be had promised to love and cherish; and 
when little Alice came to gladden the young mother’s 
lonely hours while he was away, sunshine reigned 
in the household. In all their happiness they never 
forgot who gave them all their blessings, and daily 
was their morning and evening sacrifice of praise 
sent up to their Heavenly Father in confiding and 
child*like simplicity. 

A cherished flower was Ally McLane, with her 
bright blue eyes sparkling with joy and affection, her 
round, dimpled, rosy cheeks, and baby tones, so 
sweet to a parent’s ear; her mother’s sunny spirit 
seemed hers from her very birth until the heavy hand 
of sickness came down to hush those happy notes, 
and dim the light of health and joyousness that ever 
danced around her. 

Perhaps she was too fondly loved; perhaps their 
hearts clung with too much of idolatry to their only 
one; and a watchful Father saw that the ties must 
be loosened. While yet her lisping tones seemed 
ringing in their ears; while yet the flush of health 
lingered on her cheek, the dart of the spoiler cauie, 
and with scarce a pang of suffering to rend the 
mother’s heart with deeper anguish, little Ally was 
taken away from the ill to come. 

Overwhelming as was the blow, a mitigation was 
sent with it. The stranger babe thus thrown upon 
Margaret’s tenderness, proved a solace which no¬ 
thing else could have afforded, and in the cares 
attendant upon her new charge, the dreary sense of | 
loneliness, following the loss of a loved one, was 
robbed of half its power. 

Many were the wondering surmises of Donald and 
his wife, in reference to the manner in which the 
babe had been thus given to them. The dark mantle 
in which it had been closely enfolded, had first at¬ 
tracted Donald’s attention amid the snow-drifts, for 
the little forsaken one was already wrapped in that 
futal slumber which, if not soon broken, knows no 
waking—and the young man’s heart was melted with 
kindly sympathy as be thought of his own darling, so 
he raised the light burden from its soft but dangerous 
resting-place, bore it to gentle and tender hand;!—and 
as days, and weeks, and months wore away, no oue 
appearing to claim the lost one, closer and closer 
their hearts were wound about her, till their love 
seemed even as that they had borne their own angel 
Ally—as they called her. 

Sometimes Margaret would almost forget that her 
second Ally was not, indeed, the very same as that 
one they had laid with such heart-yearnings beneath 
the snow-clad turf; and yet the two were very 
unlike. The face of the stranger was full of earnest 
thought. Her large, dark, liquid eyes, so lull of 
dreamy tenderness, beamed with almost spiritual 
beauty; aud a hasty word would bring the tears to 
her eyes, the warm blush to her cheek, and a strange 
imploring expression over her whole countenance; 


whereas her elder namesake was ever a joyous child, 
light and graceful, full of the heediessness so natural 
to her tender age—and few things there were that 
had power to dim her sunny spirit. 

Year after year sped on unmarked, save by the 
introduction of one little stranger after another into 
the once louely household of Donald McLane. Alice, 
their eldest and loveliest, had ripened gradually from 
the beautiful child, their pet and plaything, to the 
gentle, thoughtful girl of sixteen, watching with un¬ 
wearied care the slightest wish of her parents, (for 
she knew not that they were otherwise,) and striving 
by every means in her power to lighten their burdens. 
The secret of her history had been carefully kept 
from her as well as the fair-haired, happy flock around 
them; for why should they sadden a life so unshadowed 
as hers, with thoughts that must bring sufl'ering to 
her loving nature ? 

The promise of rare beauty which her infancy had 
held out was more than realized. There was a 
spirituality about those dark-blue eyes, in every 
graceful movement—a native ease and sweetness 
of manner so unusual among the classes in which 
she moved—so unlike the frank, noisy ways and 
ruddy countenances of her younger brothers and 
sisters, that Margaret often gazed upon her with a 
wondering sigh and a trembling of heart, she could 
not tell why. Alice had been reared with more than 
maternal tenderness—a fond yearning over her de¬ 
serted helplessness—a sympathy for those who must 
have mourned the loss of such a child, together with 
her own irresistible winningness, had led Margaret 
unconsciously to indulge the child of her adoption 
even more than the members of her own little flock; 
but Ally was oue of those rare natures in whom in¬ 
dulgence only brings forth warmer, purer feelings of 
love and gratitude, and even from babyhood, as 
Margaret would often say, she seemed like nn angel 
sent down to them from Heaven. 

Sweet Alice McLane bad not arrived at the age of 
sixteen without admirers. Lonely as was the situa¬ 
tion of the cottage, many had been attracted thither 
by the fame of such a jewel. Cut there was a quiet 
dignity and purity about the gentle girl that repulsed 
the most presuming; and Ally was still, child-like, 
happy in her home, without a wish to leave it, at 
leusl so far as was known to her own heart. 

There was, indeed, one, who had been a play¬ 
fellow from childhood, being the son of their only 
neighbor within many miles, who was ever a wel¬ 
come guest at the cottage, beneath whose glance her 
own never drooped, nor the painful blush rose to her 
transparent cheek—and why was it? Because Dugald 
Lindsay had never spoken of the trembling hopes that 
lay nestling at his heart, though they had wandered 
together for hours over the hills, or sat side by side 
before the bright fire, in the winter evenings, while 
he entertained them with merry tales; and though 
Ally loved him dearly, yet it was with the pure, 
happy love of a sister. So they lived from day to 
day, unconscious of the cloud that was gathering over 
the future happiness of one, and the brightest hopes 
of the other. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Donald McLane was a hard-working man, and 
seldom was any recreation beyond the quiet enjoy¬ 
ment of his fire-side and home-circle indulged in. It 
was therefore an occasion of no little joy among the 
little folks, and perhaps not less so with the older 
heads who showed less boisterous happiness, when, 
on the return of the annual fair, a whole holyday was 
promised with a visit to the village where it was 
held. 

On the evening preceding the day so long and 
anxiously looked for, a handsome traveling-carriage, 
with servants and outriders, drove up to the inn door 
of the village, creating an excitement among the 
good people unheard of before. A tall, majestic, 
and beautiful lady was assisted from it by a youth 
whose noble and elegant appearance spoke of rank 
and wealth. 

The poor landlord, confused, and almost paralyzed 
by the unexpected honor conferred upon him, with 
difficulty recalled his scattered senses in time to re¬ 
ceive his guests, and provide them with the best his 
poor house could afford; but they, smiling at his 
consternation, retired immediately to their apart¬ 
ments, where, at their own request, a simple repast 
was served, and they appeared no more that evening. 
The servants were surrounded and eagerly ques¬ 
tioned, but nothing could be elicited from them, ex¬ 
cept that the strangers were the Countess of.Weldon 
and her son, who were traveling for the benefit of 
their health, impaired by the close air and dissipation 
of London. 

The next morning, just as the party from Burn¬ 
side Moor had reached the village, after a weary 
walk of many miles, the coach drove up once more 
to receive its noble inmates. Donald and Margaret 
were foremost, and had already passed by, the 
younger children following them; but Ally had 
lingered somewhat in the rear, for Dugald was 
beside her, and in earnest conversation they had un¬ 
consciously slackened their pace, thus arriving op¬ 
posite the inn door just in time to see the carriage 
drive up and the noble pair preparing to enter it. 
Surprised out of her usual quiet demeanor, Ally 
gazed eagerly at the novel sight. Her hood had 
fallen back, and her soft brown Curls came cluster¬ 
ing around her face, generally so pale, but now with 
the warm blood tinging its snowy surface, and her 
dark, dreamy eyes turned wonderingly toward the 
strangers, she was lovely beyond description. At 
this moment the countess turned her eyes in the 
direction where Ally stood leaning on the arm of 
her companion, and with a thrilling cry, stretched 
out her arms toward her, then fell back insensible. 
In an instant all was confusion. 

The lady was borne into the house, and all in¬ 
truders waved off; but Ally had never yet seen 
suffering without endeavoring to relieve it, and 
springing impulsively forward, she entered the inn, 
followed by Dugald. 

When the countess again opened her eyes, a sweet, 
loving face looked into hers, and an arm, soft and 
white as her own, supported her head. Another 


wild exclamation burst from her quivering lips, and 
again she sunk back, murmuring, “ Adela, my sister 
—have you come back from the spirit-world to bless 
me!” 

“ What ails you, dear lady,” said Ally, tenderly— 
can I do any thing for you?” 

For the first time those who stood around the couch, 
anxiously waiting the solution of this mystery, ob¬ 
served a striking resemblance between the noble 
stranger and the lovely peasant girl, who stood pale 
and bewildered by her manner, yet unwilling to leave 
her while yet she seemed to need assistance. 

“Tell me, child,” said the countess, suddenly 
rising from her recumbent position, “ tell me, who 
are you?” 

The question was hasty, the tone almost harsh, 
and Ally’s face flushed again, as she replied timidly, 
“My name is Alice McLane, lady—my father lives 
on Burnside Moor.” 

“ Where is your father—I must see him instantly.” 

Dugald turned in search of him, but Donald, having 
quickly missed his daughter, had come back in search 
of her, leaving the rest of his charge in a booth near 
by, and was even now at tbe^nn door. 

As soon as his eye fell on the pale, agitated coun¬ 
tenance of the stranger, and from her to his idolized 
daughter, every trace of color left both cheeks and 
lips, and unable to support himself, he sunk into a 
chair, covering his face with his hands. 

In that brief moment he comprehended it all. 
Sometimes, in past years, the unwelcome thought 
would painfully force itself upon him, that his 
precious Ally was not, indeed, his own. Hearts that 
must have mourned her loss, might again rejoice 
over their recovered treasure, but as year after year 
went by undisturbed, Donald grew strong in hope, 
and had almost banished every fear of the kind, when 
this terrible realization of the worst came so sud¬ 
denly upon him. 

No wonder that his strong frame was bowed, and 
his stout heart wrung with anguish, as he felt that even 
resistance would be vain. No wonder that Ally 
stood by him terrified at the sight of grief such as 
never in her whole peaceful life had met her eyes 
before. Her arms were thrown around him, her 
warm kisses fell upon his cold brow, as she implored 
him to unfold this mystery. The countess watched 
him silently, yet a wild gleam of triumph flashed 
from her dark eyes, as she exchanged glances with 
her son, who stood looking on with no less appear¬ 
ance of interest than herself. Dugald, fearing he 
knew not what, only showed by his varying color, 
the thoughts that thronged rapidly upon him. 

The story was soon told, and none present could 
doubt that Alice, the poor cottage-girl, was the 
orphan niece of the proud countess, and through her, 
heiress to untold wealth. And how did Ally receive 
the news of her sudden elevation? With agony 
that moved the little circle of auditors to tears, 
as she clung wildly to the only father she had ever 
known, and implored him not to send her away 
from him. 

Donald looked up with a sorrow-stricken expres- 
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sion on his manly face, saying, “See you not the He motioned to Dugald, whose countenance, like 
child’s distress, lady. Say no more now. Let her go his own, was ashy pale, but who, summoning the 
home with us once more. Time will reconcile her to strength that in these few brief moments of anguish 
it, perhaps, but do not torture her now. God help seemed to have deserted him, raised the almost in- 
us! for he only knows how great is the love we bear sensible form of the weeping girl, and bore her away 
each other.” without resistance. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Forget you, Dugald! and do you think Ally so 
changeful as to be carried away by the high-sounding 
titles and useless baubles of this wicked world? 
Could I be happier anywhere than I have been in 
my own dear mountain home. My aunt has pro¬ 
mised that I shall return if I am not satisfied, and in 
one twelvemonth'we will meet again. Nothing shall 
keep me from you if life is mine.” 

“ Ally, dear Ally, you do not know the world you 
are about entering. The rich and the great will be 
there to court you, and the splendors that will glitter 
around you, have dazzled many a stronger head, 
though not a purer heart, Ally. But I ought not to 
murmur, since this parting has brought me joy as 
well as sorrow—since it has told me that you love 
me, darling. God keep you in temptation, and bring 
you back to us unchanged.” 

And so they parted. When did they meet again ? 

Let us now turn back in the page of bv-gone years, 
and trace the history of our little foundling so sud¬ 
denly raised to a stalion that the proudest might envy. 

Clara and Adela Dundas were the daughters of an 
English nobleman; their mother dying before they 
had emerged from the school-room, they were left 
without that guiding hand so necessary to the maiden 
ignorant of the world, and heedless of warning from 
less beloved lips. 

Clara, the eldest, married, at an early age, a wealthy 
earl, the choice of her father, and departed to her 
princely home, with a father’s blessing, leaving her 
young, gentle sister more lonely than ever. Adela 
had ever been of a clinging, dependent spirit, loving 


I with her whole heart the few objects she had as yet 
found in life worthy or unworthy; and was it, then, 
to be wondered at, when in the solitary hours after 
her sister’s departure, her alfectionate nature should 
pine for some new companion on whom to pour out 
the rich treasures of a heart that could not be satisfied 
ill selfish ends. Unhappily, the one on whom her 
choice fell, was a poor, untitled gentleman, holding 
an honorable oflice in her father’s household, but 
on whom Lord Dundas looked as so far inferior to 
his beautiful daughter in every respect, as never to 
dream of danger in allowing the occasional inter¬ 
course which passed between them. 

Knowing as they both did the proud and immove¬ 
able spirit of Lord Dundas, and hopeless of gaining 
his consent to what in their own young hearts, full 
of the romance of first love, seemed necessary to 
their very existence, they fled—and the lovely Lady 
Adela Dundas, who had never known one hour’s 
privation from luxury, became, in a poor Highland 
cottage, the wife of him for whom she had forsaken 
all—father, friends and home. A letter was written 
more from the warm feelings of affection and respect 
than from any hope of moving the stern parent whom, 
as Adela felt, they had offended past forgiveness— 
and so it proved—an answer came, only to announce 
her disinheritance, and exile for life from her father’s 
home and heart. Then was it that Adela for the 
first time felt the fearful consequences of her rash 
step, and it needed all the persuasions and soothing 
caresses of a husband whom she loved tenderly, to 
bring her to any degree of composure. 

After many months of suffering and privation, 
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during which liine her sister had privately sent her 
aid whenever she could do so with impuuity. Mr. 
•Moreton obtained employment which again raised 
them to comfort if not affluence. A lovely infant 
now brought new hopes and new feelings into poor 
Adela’s sorrowful heart, and to her husband’s delight 
she became once more cheerful. Sorely had they 
suffered for their sin, yet kind and gentle and loving 
to each other they had ever been. Poverty had not 
had power to dampen the pure affection of earlier 
days, and its calm light shone upon their paths with 
a hopeful Radiance even in the darkest hours of their 
probation. 

The little Adela was but a few months old when 
a letter arrived from the steward of Lord Dundas, 
with a hasty summons to the death-bed of the now 
relenting parent. Sorrow and joy struggled for pre¬ 
eminence in Lady Adela’s bosom, as she hastily pre¬ 
pared to obey; but a new difficulty now arose. The 
winter had just set in with great severity—the jour¬ 
ney was a long and fatiguing one; Adela spurned all 
objections on her own part, but her babe, how could 
she expose it to the inclemency of the weather, and 
the dangers that must attend them. Brief and bitter 
was the conflict—but the ’child was left in the care 
of a faithful nurse, who promised to watch over it as 
her own. 

They arrived only in time to receive the parting 
blessing of their beloved father, and after the re¬ 
quisite arrangements of the estate, which was equally 
divided between the two sisters; it was settled that 
Adela should now remain at the castle, at least until 
some further disposal of the property should be made, 
and that Mr. Moreton should return for the child, as 
the spring would soon open with sunshine and air, 
balmy enough even fyr the little traveler. 

Days and weeks dragged slowly their way along 
to the young wife, now, for the first time since her 
hasty marriage, separated from her husband. He 
came at last—but he came alone! Short and terrible 
was the tale his pale lips had to utter. 

The woman in whose care the babe had been left, 
faithfully watched over it, never resigningher charge 
to another, save when necessity required. 

One cold but bright, sunshiny day, having occasion 
to go to the neighboring village, she wrapped the 
child carefully in a heavy mantle, and set out with it 
in her arms on her errand, 

From that time neither nurse nor babe had been 
heard of. A violent snow-storm came on toward 
night, and it was feared that both had perished, yet 
singular to tell, no trace of their bodies had been dis¬ 
covered on the road wherein their way ted. 

Silently the young mother listened to these crushing 
words. Hope itself was extinct, and from that day, 
though every endearing care that love could devise 
was lavished upon her, sweet Lady Adela drooped 
like a frail lily, growing paler and weaker, yet ever 
gentle, patient and loving to the last—for ere the 
spring flowers had faded, a husband and sister wept 
bitter tears over her early grave. So young and so 
lovely, thus Ally’s fair mother died. 

Comparing this sorrowful tale with Donald’s ac¬ 


count, it was inferred that the woman, returning 
from the village, became bewildered by the snow¬ 
storm, and turned in the direction of Donald’s cottage 
instead of that leading to her own, which was directly 
opposite, and losing her way, had wandered on until 
wearied with her heavy burden, and hopeless of 
saving both lives, had deserted her charge, and pro¬ 
ceeded, unencumbered, to find shelter for her own 
exhausted frame. In this, perhaps, she succeeded; 
but with the consciousness of safety came the har¬ 
rowing reflections of her faithlessness, and unable to 
meet those she had so wronged, she had most pro¬ 
bably left the country, for no trace of her was ever 
discovered. 

Mr. Moreton did not long survive bis idolized 
wife; and now, when our gentle Ally awoke to the 
proud consciousness of rank, wealth, a new name 
and new relations, the tidings brought only sorrow 
and suffering to one so loving and happy as she had 
been—for was she not an orphan? Bitter tears 
flowed at the recital of her mother’s history, but 
turning from all the allurements and persuasions that 
j were lavished upon her by her new aunt and cousin, 

| she flung herself on Margaret's bosom, saying, ;t I 
have one mother still! oh, let me slay—let me stay I” 

Yet as we have seen, Ally did go at last, pale and 
sorrowful, but with a kind word for all, and bidding 
them not to weep, for she would soon return—“ She 
knew she would not love the great world of London. 
Oh, no! she would soon be back, never, never to 
leave them again!” 

CHAPTER V. 

Twelve months had passed by, lingeringly to the 
little lonely band on Burnside Moor, and sunshine 
seemed to spring up afresh in every heart when thp 
first tiny green leaves and blue-eyed violets peeped 
through the snow. “ The spring is coming,” shouted 
the children, gleefully, “the spring is coming, and 
Ally will soon be here.” The shadow passed off 
from the mother’s thoughtful brow, and Donald looked 
happier than he had yet since the parting, but Dugald 
grew more and more silent—as each budding tree 
put forth its tiny sprouts and the verdure became 
brighter and fresher on the hill-side, the flush paled 
on his cheek and his dark eyes grew heavy with 
thought. Week after week glided on, and the chil¬ 
dren wearied with watching turned with eager ques¬ 
tions to their elders, but mournfully, eyes dim wiih 
tears, met theirs—still Ally came not. 

The warm harvest days stole on—the grain was 
all gathered in—the cool autumn winds blew chill¬ 
ingly—the snow flakes again robed the earth in their 
pure mantle, and still Ally came not. 

Bitter as was the disappointment, it fell not on un¬ 
submissive hearts. The children alone were clamor¬ 
ous in their expressions of regret, but like the sum¬ 
mer cloud, the sorrow passed from their memories 
and they found in present amusements that forgetful¬ 
ness which others sought in vain. 

“ Sick with hope deferred,” they mourned unceas¬ 
ingly their lost one—yet upheld by that faith m a 
Heavenly Guardian, to whose care they had given 
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her, and who would be faithful to the trust though all 
earth should conspire against them. 

And where was the object of this fond solicitude? 
What fate had been hers since she tore herself away 
weeping, yet strong in hope and confidence, fearless 
of the temptations, whose power she had yet to 
learn? Was she indeed changed? Gould not the 
shield of love and innocence, so close about her, 
guard every avenue of that guileless heart ? Alas! 
no; Ally had been too trustful .in her own strength, 
and so insidious was the approach of the evil-spirit 
that she was unconscious of danger until bitterly 
awakened to self-reproach, to feel that it was too 
late! 

As the Lady Adela Moreton, co-heiress with her 
cousin of their grandfather’s broad lands, she was 
courted, caressed and flattered by the noblest and 
most wealthy—her own rare loveliness adding new 
attractions to her proud triumph, and though at first 
pained—then disgusted—sad to tell—she at length 
learned to love the adulation that followed her steps. 
Her cheek would flush and her eye brighten with con¬ 
scious pride—yet beautiful as she then was in the 
eyes of a gazing world, Dugald would almost have 
failed to recognize in her his own pure-hearted 
love. 

Her aunt had been steadily pursuing a scheme 
which had been busy in her brain since the first un¬ 


looked for recognition of her sister’s long lost child, 
which was the union of her eldest son, Sir Frederic, 
to his beautiful cousin, and thus preserve undivided 
the family estate. Poor Ally little dreamed of the 
snares that were laid for her. The kindness of her 
aunt won her gentle, affectionate heart to implicit 
obedience, and her handsome cousin, possessed of 
every art of pleasing—beauty, rank, wealth, grace, 
(few could resist their united influence,) moved her 
by every loving device. 

Was Ally happy ? Those who saw her in the fes¬ 
tive halls, brilliant and animated, the centre to which 
all eyes, all hearts turned, might have deemed her 
happy—but in the solitude of her chamber, when 
lights and flattering tones had fled, pale, sorrowful 
faces would rise up, as if upbraiding her; memories of 
the past would so flit before her, searing her brain as 
it were fire, and remorseful tears would flowthrough 
the long sleepless nights, stealing away the freshness 
from her fair cheek, the brightness from her eyes. 
Was this happiness? 

Yet the golden chains were close around her, and 
Ally asked not to break their glittering links. 

Donald—Margaret—Dugald—a fearful snare is 
weaving around your darling one—a little longer and 
she may be lost to you forever—save her if yet you 
may—God speed your efforts, for man is powerless 
now. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Another spring had come. Calmly and gently as 
on the heart-sick watchers fell the last rays of the 
setting sun on Ally’s weary brow as she sat by the 
window of her boudoir listlessly gazing into the 
street. Gay dresses were strewed around her— 
jewels flashed from their velvet cushions upon the 
dressing-table beside her, and ornaments of rich and 
varied style lay beside them—yet Ally’s thoughts 
seemed far away. Her sweet face was paler and 


thinner, and on her dimpled mouth lay that peculiar 
expression of suffering which the lips only can show 
forth—her dark-blue eyes seemed larger, and a wild 
look had taken the place of the soft dove-like glances 
which had won Dugald’s heart. Oh! Ally was fear¬ 
fully changed. 

Suddenly, as though an ice-bolt had stricken her, 
the young girl started from her dreamy posture. The 
color faded from her parted lips and she clung to the 
window sill as she gazed at some object below. 
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A young Highlander, in the garb of his native hills, 
had just passed by, and even now paused before the 
arched gate-way of that princely mansion. Ally 
looked no longer, bat sinking upon her knees, she 
wept. 

A few moments afterward, her slight form might 
have been seen gliding down the wide staircase and 
entering a small library adjoining the drawing-room, 
with which a glass door communicated—softly the 
curtain'was lifted, while with clasped hands and a 
frame shivering with the intensity of her agitation 
she saw and heard all that passed within. 

Dugald, her own wronged Dugald was there—she 
had not been deceived then in that hasty glimpse of 
his figure from the window. A chill crept over 
Ally’s heart as she saw his pale face and sorrowful 
look—but this was as nothing to the agony that 
thrilled through her ere long. Dugald sat in one of 
the richly embroidered chairs, with the graceful ease 
so natural to him in any society, while directly op¬ 
posite, in a large arm-chair with a cushion beneath 
her feet, sat the countess. An air of haughty indif¬ 
ference was meant, perhaps, to check the young 
man’s hopes, for well did the proud lady know the 
object of his long journey, and sorely did she tremble 
lest her plans should yet be defeated. Leaning care¬ 
lessly on a massive table close by, with an air that 
affected to be contemptuously easy, while the work¬ 
ing of his fine features betrayed an inward conflict, 
stood Sir Frederic. 

“I assure you, sir, Lady Adela is too much in¬ 
disposed to see any one this evening,” were the first 
words that the trembling girl heard.” 

“ Oh, if she is ill, lady, do not refuse to let me see 
her. Surely, surely, news from home would do her 
good—oh, never was she too ill yet to see Dugald! 

“ Only let me see her for a moment—let me hear 
from her own lips that she has forgotten us.” And 
the young man grew eloquent as he pictured in ihe 
simple language of exquisite pathos, the more touch¬ 
ing as it came every word from a full heart, the dis¬ 
tress of those who loved and watched for their absent 
one till their hearts grew faint within them. He told 
of their bitter disappointments—their home now over¬ 
shadowed because the sunbeam that once lighted it 
was gone. He spoke not of his own feelings forthey 
were too sacred to be displayed before the cold na¬ 
tures that listened unmoved even now—and Dugald 
ceased with a sinking heart as he watched their 
haughty brows grow darker with suppressed anger. 

The countess rose and with a frigid salutation left 
the room, and her son, with an expression of wither¬ 
ing scorn, demanded how he dared to expect that his 
cousin remembered or wished to know aught of 
such low associations”—then followed his mother, 
leaving Dugald stunned and motionless. 

In those few brief moments the evil spirit had de¬ 
parted from Ally’s misguided soul and the good re¬ 
gained its influence over her. 

With the last echoing sound of the departing foot¬ 
steps, she opened the door against which she had 
been leaning, with that temporary strength ex¬ 
citement ever gives—she beckoned to the startled 


youth, who, half-dreaming, obeyed the signal, and 
found himself face to face with her whom he had just 
deemed lost to him forever. 

“ Ally, dear Ally, what have they done to change 
you thus,” he exclaimed as he stretched out his arms 
toward her. She threw herself weeping upon his 
bosom, clinging to him as if fearful of being again 
torn away. “Take me home, Dugald, take me 
home. Thank God I am not quite heartless yet.” 

Tenderly as a mother soothes her restless child, did 
Dugald caress and whisper sweet words of comfort 
to the trembling one he folded to his heart—and at 
last she looked up through her tears with her old fa¬ 
miliar smile, so that she seemed almost herself 
again. 

By a side-door Dugald reached the street, unob¬ 
served by those who deemed him long since gone— 
a light was in his eye. his step was free and elastic, 
and his whole face beamed with the inward delight 
that caused his heart to throb wildly as he traversed 
the streets toward his temporary residence. 

A few hours passed and he came forth again— 
when he returned he was no longer alone. Like her 
gentle mother, Adela Moreton fled from wealth and 
rank to share the lowlier lot of him who had won 
her heart. But unlike that mother our sweet moun¬ 
tain flower fled from the evil to the stern yet blessed 
path of duty, and the blessing of Heaven followed 
upon her steps. ’ ■ 

Great was the amazement of-the countess and her 
too sanguine heir when on tj^jK^llbwing morning 
they disco vereS t halt heir dovteMiad escaped from the 
net laid for her. Bitter were the curses that de¬ 
scended on Dugald’s now unconscious head, but the 
affectionate little note left on the table of the vacant 
boudoir, showed too plainly by its gentle but decided 
tenor that further hope was vain. 

The sunshine came back into Donald’s cottage— 
laughter and mirth were no longer strangers there, 
for Ally, their “lost and found,” had returned to 
them, paler and thinner it is true, and whh a deeper 
shadow on her fair brow, but with her loving heart 
and gentle voice unchanged. 

Ally well knew the sacrifice she made, but it was 
made willingly. Her wealth was all in the power of 
her aunt, and she hoped for no concession from the 
disappointed schemers—but Dugald had not been idle 
during the years of his probation, and he was no 
longer a poor man. 

One bright summer’s day when all nature seemed 
rejoicing and human hearts were filled with thankful¬ 
ness, in her own simple cottage-dress, and under her 
old name of Alice McLane which she had again 
adopted, Ally, now blooming and happy, stood be¬ 
fore the altar in their own dear kirk, and promised to 
be the wife of him who had loved her so long and so 
faithfully. Joy beamed from every countenance, as 
they now felt that no power on earth might rend these 
ties, and Ally, their own beautiful Ally, was theirs till 
death should part them. 

Only once did the proud countess seek to recall 
her flown bird to her glittering but uneasy nest, and 
the day on which she arrived with Sir Frederic, 
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eager and hopeful, was Ally’s wedding-day, and so 
they became unwittingly sharers in that beautiful 
scene—the only angry spirits in all that peaceful band 
of worshipers. Baffled again, they lpft without even 
seeking an interview with the' object of their long 
journey, and Ally never heard of them again until the 
arrival of a strange-looking epistle many years after, 
announcing the death of her aunt, and her own ac¬ 


cession by right of birth to the half of Lord Dundas’ 
princely fortune. 

Sweet Ally McLane 1 ■would that more angels like 
thee in the likeness of sinful flesh might dwell among 
us—raising our hearts to higher, holier purposes, and 
fitting us while here for a better home above, where 
envy, malice, pride, or sorrow never may be known 
or felt. 
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the half-caste ; an old governess’ tale, 

FOUNDED ON ^CT. 

“ We know what we are, but we know not what 
we maybe,” as my qirnimly-clever niece and name- 
child, Cassia, wquld say. And truly who could have 
thought that I, a plain governess, should, in my old 
age, have become writer? Yet, for the life of me, 
I cannot invent a plot—I must write nothing but 
truth. Here I pause, recollecting painfully that 
in my first sentence I have sinned against truth by 
entitling Cassia “ my niece and namcchild,” when, 
strictly speaking, she is neither the one nor the 
other. She is no blood relation at all, and my own 
name happens to be Cassandria. I always disliked 

it heartily until Mr. Sutherland called me-. 

But I forget that 1 must explain a little. Mr. 
Sutherland was—no, thank Heaven !—is, a very 
good man ; a friend of my late father, and of the 
same business—an Indian merchant. When, in 
my twenty-fifth year, my dear father died, and we 
were ruined—a quiet way of expressing this, but 
in time one learns to speak so quietly of every 
pang—Mr. Sutherland was very kind to my mother 
and to me. I remember, as though it were yester¬ 
day, one day when he sat with us in our little par¬ 
lor, and hearing my mother call me“ Cassia,” said 
laughingly that I always put him in mind of a cer- 
tain'Iiulian spice. 14 In fact,” he added, looking 
affectionately at my dear, gentle, little mother, and 
approvingly—yes, it was approvingly, at me—“ in 
fact, I think we three sitting thus, with myself in 
the centre, might be likened to myrrh, aloes, and 
cassia.” One similitude was untrue ; for he was 
not bitter, but “ sweet as summer.” However, 
from that time, lie always called me Cassia. I 
rather like the name; and latterly it was very kind 
of him to-—• There, I am forestalling my history 
again f 

When I was twenty-five, as I said, I first went 
out as a governess. This plan was the result of 
many consultations between my mother and myself. 
A hard thing was my leaving home; but 1 found I 
could thereby earn a larger and more regular salary, 
part of which being put by, would, some time, 
enable me to live altogether with my mother. 
Such were her planning and hopes for the future. 

As for my own- But it is idle to dwell upon 

things so long past. God knew best, and it all 
comes to the same at the end of life. It was 
through Mr. Sutherland that I got my first situa¬ 
tion. lie wrote my mother a hurried letter, saying 
he had arranged for me to enter a family, concern¬ 
ing whom lie would explain before my departure. 
But something hindered his coming : it was a pub¬ 
lic meeting, 1 remember ; fur though still a young 
man, he was held in much honor among the cily 
merchants, and knew the allairs of India well from 
early residence there. Of course, having these du¬ 
ties to fulfil, it was natural he should not recollect 
my departure ; so I sturted without seeing him, 
and without knowing more of my future abode than 
its name and that of my employer. It was a 
Yorkshire village, and the gentleman whose family 
I was going to was a Mr. Lo Poer. My long jour¬ 
ney was dreary—God knows how dreary ! in youth 
one sullers so much ; and parting from my mother 
was any time a sufficient grief. In those days rail¬ 
ways were not numerous, and I had to journey a 
good way by coach. About eleven at night I found 
myself at my destination. At the door a maid¬ 


servant appeared ; no one else : it was scarcely to 
be expected by “ the governess.” This was a new 
and sad 44 coming home” to me. I was shown to 
my bedroom, hearing, as I passed the landing, 
much rustling of dresses and “ squittling” away 
of little feet.—(I ought to apologize for that odd 
expression, which, I think, I learned when I was 
quite a child, and used to go angling with my 
father and Mr. Sutherland. It means a. scamper¬ 
ing off in all directions, as a shoal of minnows do 
when von throw a pebble among them.) 1 asked 
if the family were gone to bed, and was informed, 
“No;” so I arranged my dress and went down 
stairs, unconsciously reassured by the fact that the 
house was neither so large nor so aristocratic as my 
very liberal salary had at first inclined me to expect. 

“Who shall Isay, miss?” asked the rather un¬ 
tidy servant, meeting me in the lobby, and staring 
with open eyes, as if a stranger were some rare 
sight. “ Miss Pryor,” I said, thinking regretfully 
that I should be henceforth that and nut 44 Cassia 
and seeing the maid still stared, I added with an 
effort, “ 1 am the new governess.” So under that 
double announcement I appeared at the parlor-door. 
The room was rather dark: there were two can¬ 
dles; but one had been extinguished, and was being 
hurriedly relighted as I entered. At first I saw 
nothing clearly ; then I perceived a little pale lady 
sitting at one end of the table, and two half-grown¬ 
up girls, dressed in 44 going-out-to-tea” costume, 
seated primly on the sofa. There was a third ; but 
she vanished out of the door as I entered it. 

“ Miss Pryor, I believe?” said a timid voice— 
so timid that I could hardly believe that it was a 
lady addressing her governess. I glanced at her. 
She was a little woman, with pale hair, and light 
eyes—frightened-looking eyes—that just rose, and 
fell in a minute. I said, 14 1 was Miss Pryor, and 
concluded I addressed Mrs. Le Poer.” She an¬ 
swered, “Yes, yes;” and held out hesitatingly a, 
thin, cold, bird-like hand, which I took rather 
warmly than otherwise ; for I felt really sorry for 
her evident nervousness. It seemed so strange, for 
anybody to be afraid of me. “ My daughters, Miss 
Pryor,” she then said in a louder tone. Where¬ 
upon the two girls rose, courtesied, blushed—seem¬ 
ingly more from awkwardness than modesty—and 
sat down again. I shook hands with both, trying 
to take the initiative, and make myself sociable 
and at home—a difficult matter, my position feel¬ 
ing much like that of a fly in an ice-housfi. 

44 These are my pupils, then ?” said I cheerfully. 
44 Which is MissZillah?” for I remembered Mr. 
Sutherland had mentioned that name in his letter, 
and ils peculiarity naturally struck me. 

Tim mother and daughters looked rather blankly 
at each other, and the former said, “ This is Miss 
Le Poer and Miss Matilda; Zillah is not in the 
room at present.” 

“ Oh, a third sister?” I observed. 

“ No, ma’am,” rather pertly answered Miss Le 
Poer; 44 Zill is not our sister at all, but only a sort 
of a distant relation of pa’s, whom he is very kind to, 
and keeps at his expense, and who mends our stock¬ 
ings and brushes our hair of nights, and whom we 
are very kind to also,” 

41 Oh, indeed !” was all I said in reply to this run¬ 
ning streamof very provincially-spokeu and unpuno* 
tuaied English. I was rather puzzled too; for if 
my memory was correct—and I generally remem¬ 
bered Mr. Sutherlamrs letters very clearly, proba¬ 
bly because they were themselves so clear—he had 
particularly mentioned my future pupil Zillah Le 
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Peer, and no Miss Le Poer besides. I waited with 
some curiosity for the girl’s reappearance ; at last 
I ventured to say, “I should like to see Miss Zil- 
lah. I understood”—here I hesitated, but thought 
afterwards that plain speech was best—“I under¬ 
stand from Mr. Sutherland that she was to be my 
pupil.” 

“ Of course, of course,” hastily said the lady, 
and I fancied she colored slightly. “ Caroline, 
fetch your cousin.” 

Caroline sulkily went out, and shortly returned, 
followed by a girl older than herself, though clad 
in childish, or rather servant fashion, with short 
petticoats, short sleeves, and a big brown-hoiland 
pinafore. “ Zill would n’t stay to be dressed,” ex¬ 
plained Caroline in a loud whisper to her mother; 
at which Mrs. Le Poer looked more nervous and 
uncomfortable than ever. Meanwhile I observed 
my pupil. I had fancied the Zillah so carefully 
intrusted to my care by Mr. Sutherland to be a 
grown young lady, who only wanted “finishing.” 
I even thought she might he a beauty. With some 
surprise I found her a half-caste girl—with an olive 
complexion, full Hindoo lips, and eyes very black 
and bright. She was untidily dressed; which 
looked the worse, since she was almost a woman ; 
though her dull, heavy face had the stupidity of an 
ultra-stupid child. I saw all this; for somehow— 
probably because I had heard of her before—I ex¬ 
amined the girl more than I did the two other 
Misses Le Poer. Zillah herself stared at me much 
as if I had been a wild animal, and then put her 
finger in her mouth with a babyish air. “ How do 
you do, my dear?” said I desperately, feeling that 
all four pair of family eyes were upon me. “ I 
hope we shall be good friends soon.” And I put 
out my hand. At first the girl seemed not to un¬ 
derstand that I meant to shake hands with her. 
Then she irresolutely poked out her brown fingers, 
having first taken the precaution to wipe them on 
her pinafore. I made another remark or two about 
my being her governess, and her studying with her 
cousins ; at which she opened her large eyes with 
a dull amaze, but 1 never heard the sound of her 
voice. 

It must have been now near twelve o’clock. I 
thought it odd the girls should be kept up so late ; 
and began at last to speculate whether I was to see 
Mr. Le Poer. My conjectures were soon set at rest 
by a loud pull at the dour bell, which made Mrs. 
Le Poer spring up from her chair and Zillah vanish 
like lightning. The two others sat cowed, with 
their hands before them ; and I myself felt none of 
the bravest. So upon this frightened group the 
master of the house walked in. 

11 Hollo, Mrs. Le Poor! Cary ! Zill, you fool! 
Confound it, where’s the supper ?” (/ might have 
asked that too, being very hungry.) “ What the 
deuce are you all about V* 

“ My dear!” whispered the wife beseechingly, 
as she met him at the door, and seemed pointing 
to me. 

Certainly I could not have believed that the voice 
just heard belonged to the gentleman who now en¬ 
tered. The gentleman , I repeat; for I never saw 
one who more thoroughly looked the character. 
He was about fifty, very handsome, very well 
dressed—his whole mien bespeaking that stately, 
gracious courtliness which now, except in rare in-1 
stances, belongs to a past age. Bowing, he exam¬ 
ined me curiously, with a look that, somehow or 
other, made me uncomfortable. He seemed view¬ 
ing over my feminine attractions as a horse-dealer] 


' does the points of a new bargain. But soon the 
] interest of the look died away. I knew heconsid- 
■ ered me as all others did—a very plain ami shy 
j young woman, perhaps lady-like, (I believe I was 
| that, for I heard of some one saying so,) but noth- 
| ing more. “ I have the pleasure of meeting Miss 
| Pryor P* said he in an ultra-bland tone, which after 
his first coarse manner would have positively star¬ 
tled me, had I not always noticed that the two are 
often combined in the same individual, {I always 
distrust a man who speaks in a very mild, meas¬ 
ured, womanish voice.) I mentioned the name of 
his friend, Mr. Sutherland. “ Oh, I recollect,” 
said he stiffly ; “ Mr. Sutherland informed you that 
—that”- He evidently wished to find out ex¬ 

actly what I knew of himself and his family. 
Now, it being always my habit to speak the plain 
truth, I saw no reason why I should not gratify 
him; so I stated the simple facts of our friend's let¬ 
ter to my mother—that he had found for me a situ¬ 
ation in the family of a Mr. Le Poer, and had 
particularly charged me with completing the edu¬ 
cation of a Miss Zillah Le Poer. “ Oh,” said Mr. 
Le Poer abruptly; “ were those all your instruc¬ 
tions, my dear Miss Pryor 1” he added insinuatingly. 
I answered that I knew no more, having missed 
seeing Mr. Sutherland before I came away. “ Then 
you come quite a stranger into my family ? I hope 
you have received the hearty welcome a stranger 
should receive, and I trust you will soon cease to 
merit that name.” So saying, he graciously touched 
the tips of my fingers, and in mellifluous tones 
ordered supper, gently reproaching Ins wife for 
having delayed that meal. “ You know, my dear, 
it was needless to wait for me; and Miss Pryor 
must he needing refreshment.” 

Indeed, I was so, being literally famished. The 
meal was ordinary enough—mere bread, butter, 
and cheese ; hut Mr. Le Poer did the honors with 
most gentlemanly courtesy. I thought, never did 
a poor governess meet with such attention. The 
girls did not sup with us : they had taken the ear¬ 
liest opportunity of disappearing; nor was the 
half-caste cousin again visible. We had soon done 
eating—that is, Mrs. Le Poer and I ; for the gen¬ 
tleman seemed so indifferent to the very moderate 
attractions of his table, that from this fact, and from 
a certain redness of his eyes, I could not help sus¬ 
pecting he had well supped before. Still, that did 
not prevent his asking for wine; and having po¬ 
litely drank with me, he composed himself to havo 
a little confidential talk while he finished the de¬ 
canter. 

“ Miss Pryor, do you correspond with Mr. 
Sutherland?” 

The abruptness of this question startled me. I 
felt my cheeks tingling as I answered most truth¬ 
fully: “No.” 

“ Still you are a dear and valued friend of his, 
he tells me.” 

I felt glad, so glad that I forgot to make the duo 
answer about Mr. Sutherland’s being “ very kind.” 

My host had probably gained the iufonfialion ho 
wanted, and became communicative on his part. 
“ I ought, my dear young lady, to explain a few 
tilings concerning y T our pupils, which have been 
thus accidentally omitted bv my friend, Mr. Suther¬ 
land, who could not better have acceded to my re¬ 
quest than by sending a lady like yourself to in¬ 
struct my family.” Here he bowed and I bowed. 
We did a great deal in that way of dumb civility, 
as it saved him trouble and me words. “ My daugh¬ 
ters you have seen. They are, I believe, tolerably 
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well-informed for such mere children.” I won¬ 
dered if 1 had rightly judged them at thirteen and 
fourteen. 11 My only trouble, Miss Pryor, is con¬ 
cerning my niece.” Here I looked surprised, not 
suspecting Zillah to be so near a relative. “ I call 
her niece through habit, and for the sake of her 
father, my poor deceased brother,” continued Mr. 
lie Poer, with a lengthened and martyr-like visage; 
44 but in truth she lias no real claim to belong to 
my family. My brother—sad fellow always— 
Indian life not overscrupulous—lies between na¬ 
tives and Europeans : in fact, my dear Miss Pryor, 

Zillah’s mother- You understand ?” Ignorant 

as I was, I did dimly understand, colored deeply, 
and was silent. In the unpleasant pause which 
ensued I noticed that Mrs. Le Poer had let her 
knotting fall, and sat gazing on her husband with 
a blank, horrified look, until he called her to order 
by an impressive “ A little more wine, my dear!” 
Her head sunk with an alarmed gesture, and her 
lord and master continued addressing me. 44 Of 
course this explanation is in strict confidence. Re¬ 
gard for my brother’s memory induces me to keep 
the secret, and to bring up ibis girl exactly as my 
own—except,” be added, recollecting himself, 
44 with a slight, indeed a necessary difference. 
Therefore you will educate them all alike; at least 
bo far as Ziilnh’s small capacity allows. I believe” 
—and lie smiled sarcastically—“ her modicum of 
intellect is not greater than generally belongs to 
her mother's race. She would mako an excel¬ 
lent ayah, and that is all,” 

“Poor thing!” I thought, not inclined to de¬ 
spise her even after this information; how could 

1, when- Now that fairly nonplussed me : 

what made the girl an object of interest to Mr. 
Sutherland? and why did lie mention her as Miss 
Zillah Le Poer when she could legally have no 
right to the name? I should, in my straightfor¬ 
ward way, have asked the question, but Mr. Le 
Poor’s manner showed that he wished no more 
conversation. He hinted something about my 
fatigue, ami the advisability of retiring; nay, even 
lighted my candle for me, and dismissed his wife and 
myself with an air so pleasant and gracious, that I 
thought I had scarcely ever seen such a perfect 
gentleman. 

Mrs. Le Poer preceded me up stairs to my room, 
hade me good-night, asked timidly, but kindly, 
if all was to my liking, and if 1 would take any¬ 
thing more—seemed half-inclined to say something 
else, and then, hearing her husband’s voice, in¬ 
stantaneously disappeared. 

I was at last alone. I sat thinking over this 
strange evening—so strange that it kept my 
thoughts from immediately flying where I had sup¬ 
posed they were sure to fly. During my cogita¬ 
tions there came a knock to the door, and on tny 
answering it, a voice spoke without, in a dull, 
sullen tone, and an accent slightly foreign and bro¬ 
ken : 44 Please, do you want to he called to-mor¬ 
row, and will you have any hot water?” I opened 
the door at once to Zillah. “ Is it you, my dear? 
Come in and sny good-night to me.” The girl 
entered with the air and manner of a servant, except 
for a certain desperate sullenness. I took her hand, 
and thanked Iter for coming to see after my comforts. 
She looked thoroughly astonished ; but still, as I! 
went on lalkittg, began to watch me with more in-| 
terest. Once site even smiled, which threw a soft 
expression over her mouth. I cannot tell what 
reason 1 had—whether from a mere impulse of 
kindness, with which my own state of desolation 


had something to do, or whether I compelled my¬ 
self from a sense of duly to take all means of mak- 
ing a good first impression on the girl’s feelings— 
hut when I bade Zillah goud-night, I leaned forward 
and just touched her brown cheek with mine— 
French fashion ; for I could not really liss anybody 
except for love. I never saw a creature so utterly 
amazed ! She might have never received that to¬ 
ken of affection since her birth. She muttered a 
few unintelligible words—I fancy they were Hin- 
dostanee—flung herself before me, Eastern fashion, 
and my poor hand was kissed passionately, weep- 
ingly, as the beloved ladies’ hands are in novels 
and romances.—But mine was never kissed save 
by this poor child ! All passed in a moment, and 
I had hardly recovered my first surprise when 
Zillah was gone. I sat a little while, feeling as 
strange as if I had suddenly become the heroine of 
a fairy tale; then caught a vision of my own 
known self, with my pale, tired face, and sad- 
colored gown. It soon brought me hack to the 
realities of life, and to the fact that I was now 
200 miles away from my mother and from—Lon¬ 
don. 

I had not been three weeks resident in the Le 
Poor family, before I discovered that if out of the 
domestic mysteries into which 1 became gradually 
initiated I could create any fairytale, it would cer- 
taitily he that of “ Cinderella hut my poor Cin¬ 
derella Iiad all the troubles of her prototype with¬ 
out a.iy of the graces either of mind or person. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that every victim of 
tyranny must of necessity be an angel. On most 
qualities of mind oppression has exactly the oppo¬ 
site effect. It dulls the faculties, stupefies the in¬ 
stinctive sense of right, and makes the most awful 
havoc among the natural affections. I was often 
forced to doubt whether Mr. Le Poer was very far 
wrong when he called Zillah by his favorite name 
of the “ ugly little devil.” There was something 
quite demoniac in her black eyes at times. She 
was lazy too—full of the languor of her native 
clime. Neither threats nor punishments could 
rouse her into the slightest activity. The only 
person to whom she paid the least attention was 
Mrs. Le Poer, who alone never ill-used her. 
Poor lady! she was too broken-spirited to ill-use 
anybody; hut she never praised. 1 do not think 
Zillah had heard the common civility, “ Thank 
you,” until I came into the house; since, when I 
uttered it, she seemed scarcely to believe her ears. 
When she first joined us in the school-room, 1 found 
the girl was very ignorant. Her youngest cousin 
was far before her even in the commonest knowl¬ 
edge ; and, as in all cases of deadened intellect, it 
cost her incalculable trouble to learn the simplest 
things. I took infinite pains with her, ay, and felt 
in her a strong interest too—ten times stronger 
than in the other two; yet for weeks she seemed 
scarcely to have advanced at all. To ho sure it 
must he taken into account that she was rarely suf¬ 
fered to remain with me half the school-hours 
without being summoned to some menial duty or 
other; and the one maid-servant bestowed on me 
many black looks, as being the cause why she her¬ 
self had sometimes to do a morning’s household 
work alone. Often I puzzled myself in seeing how 
strangely incompatible was Zillah's position with 
Mr. Sutherland’s expressed desire concerning her. 
Sometimes I thought I would write and explain all 
to him ; but I did not like. Nor did I tell my 
mother half the dcsagremenls and odd things be¬ 
longing to this family—considering that such reti- 
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cence even towards her nearest kindred is every 
governess’ duty. In all domestic circles there must 
be a little Eleusinia, the secrets of which chance 
observers should strictly keep. 

More than once I determined to take advantage 
of the very polite and sociable terms which Mr. Le 
Peer and myself were on, to speak to him on the 
subject, and argue that his benevolence in adopting 
his brother’s unfortunate child might not sutler by 
being testified in a more complete and gracious form. 
But he was so little at home—and no wonder; for 
the miserable, dull, secluded, and painfully-eeonomi* 
cal way in which they lived could have little charms 
for a man of fashion and talent, or at least the relics 
of such, which he evidently was. And so agreeable 
as he could be ! XIis conversation at meals—the 
only time I ever saw him—was a positive relief 
from the dull blank, broken only by the girls' squab¬ 
bles and their mother’s faint remonstrances and 
Complaints. But whenever, by dint of great cour¬ 
age, I contrived to bring Zillah’s name on the tapis, 
he always so adroitly crept out of the subject, with¬ 
out pointedly changing it, that afterwards I used to 
wonder how I had contrived to forget my purpose, 
and leave matters as they were. The next scheme 
I tried was one which, in many family jars and 
family bitternesses among which my calling has 
placed me, I have found to answer amazingly well. 
It is my maxim that 14 a wrong is seldom a one-sided 
wrong;” and when you cannot amend one party, 
the next best thing is to try the other. 1 always 
had a doctrine, likewise, that it is only those who 
have the instinct and the sins of servitude who will 
hopelessly remain oppressed. I determined to try 
if there was anything in Zillah's mind or disposition 
that could be awakened, so as to render her worthy 
of a higher position than that she held. And as 
my firm belief is, that everything and everybody in 
time rise or sink to their own proper level, so I felt 
convinced that if there were any superiority in 
Zillah's character all the tyranny in the world 
would not keep her the pitiable Cinderella of such 
ordinary people as the Le Peers. I began my 
system by teaching her, not in public, where she 
was exposed to the silent but not less apparent con¬ 
tempt of her cousins, but at night in my own room 
after all the house had retired. I made this hour 
ns little like lessons as possible, by letting her sit 
and work with me, or brush my hair, teaching her 
orally the while. As much as her reserve per¬ 
mitted, I lured her into conversation on every in¬ 
different subject. AH I wanted was to get at the 
girl’s heart. One day I was lecturing her in a 
quiet way on the subject concerning which she was 
the first young woman I ever knew that needed 
lecturing—care over her personal appearance. She 
certainly was the most slovenly girt I ever saw. 
Poor thing! she had many excuses; for though the 
whole family dressed shabbily, and, worse—taw¬ 
drily, her clothes were the worst of all. Still, noth¬ 
ing hut positive rags can excuse a woman for 
neglecting womanly neatness. I often urged de¬ 
spairingly upon poor Zillah that the meanest frock 
was no apology for untidy hair ; that Ihe most un¬ 
pleasant work did not exclude the possibility of 
making face and hands clean after it was over. 
“ Look at yours, my dear,” said I once, taking the 
reluctant fingers and spreading them out on mine. 
Then I saw what I have often noticed in the Hindoo 
race, how delicate her hands were naturally, even 
despite her hard servant’s-work. I told her so ; for 
in a creature so crushed there was little fear of 


vanity, and I made it a point to praise her every 
good quality, personal and mental. 

Zillah looked pleased. “My hands are like my 
mother’s, who was very handsome, and aParsee.” 

“ Do you remember her?” 

“ A little, not much; and chiefly her hands, 
which were covered with rings. One, a great dia¬ 
mond, was worth ever so many hundred rupees. It 
was lost once, and my mother cried. I saw it, a 
good while after, on my father’s finger when ho 
was dying,” continued she carelessly; and after¬ 
wards added mysteriously; “ 1 think he stole it.” 

“Hush, child! hush! It is wrong to speak so 
of a dead father.” cried I, much shocked. 

“ Is it? Well, I’ll not do it if it vexes you, 
Miss Pryor.” 

This seemed her only consciousness of right and 
wrong—pleasing or displeasing me. At all events 
it argued well for my influence over her and her 
power of being guided by the affections. I asked 
again about her father; somehow, with a feminine 
prejudice, natural though scarcely right, I felt a del¬ 
icacy in mentioning the mother. But she was the 
only parent of whom Zillah would speak. “ 1 
hardly know,” “I can’t remember,” “ I don’t 
care,” were, all the answers my questions won. 
“You saw your lather when he was dying?” I 
persisted; “ an awful sight it must have been.” 
Zillah shuddered at the recollection. “ What did 
he say to you?” 

“1 don’t remember, except that I was like my 
mother. All the rest was swearing, as uncle 
swears at me. But uncle did not do it then.” 

“ So Mr. Le Peer was present?” 

“ Yes; and the ugly, horrible-looking man they 
said was my father talked to him in whispers, and 
uncle took me on his knee, and called me 1 rny 
dear.’ He never did it afterwards.” 

I asked her one question more—“ ITow long was 
this ago?” and she .said, “ several years ; she did 
not recollect how many,” 

I talked to her no more that night, but bade her 
go to rest. In fact my mind was so full of her that 
I was glad to get her visible self out of the way. 
She went, lazily and stupidly as ever. Only at 
the door she paused. “ You won’t tell what I have 
been saying,Miss Pryor?—You ’ll not mention my 
mother before them? I did once, and they laughed 
and made game of her, uncle and all. They did— 

they”-vShe stopped, literally foaming at the 

mouth with rage. 

“ Come in again ; do, my poor child,” said I, 
gently approaching. But she shut the door hur¬ 
riedly, and ran down stairs to the kitchen, where 
she slept with her dire enemy, yet sole companion, 
the servant-maid. 

Six months after my coming to the Le Poors I 
began heartily to wish for some of my salary ; not 
that I had any doubt of it—Mr. Sutherland bad said 
it was sure—but I wanted some replenishment of 
my wardrobe, and besides it was near my mother’s 
birthday, when I always took care she had some 
nice useful gift. It quite puzzled me to think what 
little luxury she wanted, for she wrote me word 
Mr. Sutherland brought her so many.—“ He was 
just like a son to her;” she said.—All me!—One 
day, when disconsolately examining my last pair 
of boots—the “ wee boots,” that for a foolish 
reason I had, were one of my few feminine vanities 
—I took courage to go down stairs and ask Mr. 
Le Poer “ if he could make it convenient,” &c., 
&c. “ My dear Miss Pryor,” said he with most 
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gentlemanly cmprcsscmcnt , 11 if I had thought— 
indeed,you should have asked me before. Let me 
see, you have been here six months, and our stipu¬ 
lated sum was”—I thought he hesitated on account 
of the delicacy some gentlemen feel in business- 
dealings with a lady; indeed, I supposed it was 
from that cause he had never spoken to me about 
money-malt era. However, I fell no such delicacy, 
but answered plainly: “ Rly salary, Mr. Suther¬ 
land said, was to be 100 guineas a year.” “ Ex¬ 
actly : and payable yearly, I believe?” Mr. Le 
Peer added carelessly. Now I hud not remem¬ 
bered that, but of course he knew. However, I 
looked and felt disappointed. At last, as Mr. Le 
Poer spoke with the kindest politeness, I confessed 
the fact that I wanted the money for habiliments. 
4 ‘ Oh, is that all ? Then pray, my excellent young 

lady, go 'with Caroline to li-at once. Order 

anything you like of my tradcs-people. Bid them 
put all to my account; wo can settle afterwards. 
No excuses; indeed, you must.” lie bowed me 
away with the air of a benefactor disdaining grati¬ 
tude, and set off immediately on one of his frequent 
jaunts. There was no help for it; so I accepted 

his plan, and went to II-with Caroline and 

Matilda. 

It seemed a long time since I had been in any town, 
and the girls might never have been there in their 
lives, so eagerly did they linger at shop-windows, 
admiring and longing after finery. The younger 
consoled the elder, saying that they would have 
all these sort of grand things some time. “It’s 
only four years,” whispered she—“ just four years, 
and then ihutstupid Zill”— Here Caroline pushed 
her hack with an angry “ luish!” and walked up 
to my side with a prim smile. 1 thought it strange, 
but took no notice, always disliking to play the 
governess out of school-hours. 

Another odd thing happened the -same week. 
There came a letter to Mr. Le Poor from Mr. 
Sutherland. I could not help noticing this, as it 
Jay on the mantel-shelf two days before the former 
returned, and 1 used to see it always when I sat at 
meals. Ilis—Mr. Sutherland’s 1 mean—was a 
fair, large hand, too, which would have caught 
any one s eye; it was like old times to see it 
□gain. I happened to he by when Mr. Le Poer 
opened the letter. lie was so anxious over it that 
he did not notice my presence. Perhaps it was 
wrong of me to glance toward him, but yet natural, 
considering it was a friend's letter. I saw a little 
note enclosed, the address of which, I was almost 
sure, Imre my own name. I waited, thinking he 
would give it me. I even made some slight move¬ 
ment to attract his attention. He looked up—he 
actually started—but the next moment smiled as 
only Mr, Le Poer could smite. “ News from our 
friend, you see!” said he, showing me the outside 
envelope. “He is quite well, and—let me con¬ 
sider”—ghmeing over his own letter—“ he sends 
his kindest remembrances to you. A most worthy 
man is Mr. Sutherland.” So saying he folded the 
epistle anil placed it in his desk. The little note, 
which hu had turned seal uppermost, he quietly 
put, unopened, into his pocket. It must have been 
my own delusion then.—Not the first, nor yet the 
last! 

At the expiration of my first year as a governess, 
just as I was looking with untold eagerness to my 
midsummer holidays, when I was at length to go 
home to my mother—for the journey to London 
was too expensive to admit of that happiness more 
than once a year—there happened a great disaster 


to the Le Poer family; no less than that terrible 
scourge, typhus fever. Matilda took it first, then 
Caroline, then the mother. These three were 
scarcely convalescent when Zillah caught the fever 
in her turn, and had it mure dangerously than any 
of the rest. Her life was in danger for many days, 
during which I had the sole anxiety and responsi¬ 
bility; for Mr. Le Poer, on the first tidings of the 
fever, had taken (light, and been visible at home no 
more. True, he wrote every other day most 
touching letters, and I in return kept him constant¬ 
ly informed as to the progress of his wife and chil¬ 
dren. When Zilliih was taken ill, however, 1 did 
not think it necessary to send him word concern¬ 
ing her, feeling that the poor orphan’s life was 
precious to no one. I never was more surprised 
than when, on Mr. Le Peer’s venturing hack and 
finding Zillah in the crisis of her disease, his 
terror and anxiety appeared uncontrollable. “ Good 
God !” he cried, “ Zillah ill ? Zillah going to die? 
Impossible! Why was I not informed before? 
Confound you, madam”—and lie turned furiously 
to his still ailing wife—“did you not think?—Are 
you mad—quite mad?” 

I declare I thought he was. Mrs. Le Poer only 
sobbed in silence. Meanwhile, the outcries of 
the delirious girl were heard in the very parlor. 
I had given her my room; I thought, poor soul, 
she should not die in her damp kitchen-closet. 

Mr. Le Peer turned absolutely white with terror 
—lie, who had expressed only mild concern when 
his wife and daughters were in peril. “ Miss 
Pryor,” said he hoarsely, “ something must be 
done. The girl inusl be saved; I’d snatch her 
from the very fiend himself! Send for advice, 
physicians, nurses ; send to Leeds, Liverpool—to 
London even. Only, by-, she must not die !” 

Poor Zillah did not die. She was saved for 
Heaven’s strange purposes ; though I, in my then 
blindness, often and often, while sitting by her 
bedside, thought it would be better did she slip 
quietly out of ihe bitter world in which she seemed 
to be only an unsightly and trampled weed. Mr. 
Le Peer’s unwonted anxiety did not end with her 
convalescence, which was very slow. “ She may 
die yet!” I heard him muttering to himself the 
first day after he saw his niece. “ Miss Pryor, 
my wife is a foo—I mean a rather undecided per¬ 
son. .Tell me what you think ought to he done 
for Zillah’s recovery ?” I prescribed, hut with little 
hope that my advice would be followed—immediate 
change to sea air. “It shall he uone at once!” 
said he. “ Mrs. Le Poer and the girls can take 
care of her; or slay—she likes you best M Miss 
Pryor, are you willing to go?” 

This question perfectly confounded me. I had 
been so longingly anticipating my going home— 
delayed, as in common charity I could nut hut 
delay it, on account of the fever. Now tin's trouble 
was over I had quite counted on my departure. 
That very week 1 had been preparing my small 
wardrobe, so as to look as nice as possible in my 
mother’s eyes. She had given me a hint to do so, 
since she and I were to spend the vacation together 
at Mr. Sutherland’s country-house, and old Mrs. 
Sutherland was so very particular.—“ Why do 
you hesitate?” said Mr. Le Poer rather sharply. 
“Are you thinking of the money? You shall 
have any additional salary— £50 more if you 
choose. Upon my soul, madam, you shall! only 
I entreat you to go.” I would not have minded 
his entreaties, but I was touched by those of Zillah, 
who seemed terrified at the idea of going to a 
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strange place without me. Then, too, the addi¬ 
tional money, not unneeded; for Mr. Sutherland, 
bo kindly generous in other things, had the still 
rarer generosity never to offer us that. 1 deter¬ 
mined to write and tell my mother the position of 
affairs. Her good judgment would decide, or, if 
hers failed, she would be sure to appeal to her 
trusty and only adviser since my father died; and 
I was content to abide by his decision. He did 
decide. He told my mother that it was his earnest 
wish I should stay a little longer with Zillah Le 
Poer, whom he called “ his ward.” Her history, 
he said, he would inform me of when we met, 
which must be erelong, as he was contemplating 
returning to India for some years. 

Mr. Sutherland returningto India! And before 
his departure he must see me —me ! It was a very 
simple and natural thing, as I felt afterwards, but 
not then. I did what he desired—as indeed I had 
long been in the habit of doing—and accompanied 
Zillali. 

I had supposed that we should go to some near 
watering-place, or at all events to the Liverpool 
shore. Indeed, I had pointedly recommended 
Tranmere, where, as I stated to Mr. Le Poer, 
there was living an aunt of Mr. Sutherland’s, who 
would have taken lodgings or done anything in her 
power for her nephew’s ward. To my surprise 
he gently objected to tiffs plan. After staying a 
night in Liverpool, instead of crossing to the 
opposite shore, as 1 expected, he put us all—that is, 
Zillali, the two other girls, ami myself—on board the 
Belfast boat, and there we found ourselves floating 
across the Irish Channel! The two Misses Le 
Poer were considerably frightened ; Zillali looked 
most happy. She said it reminded her of her 
voyage to England when she was a little child. 
She had never seen the sea since. Long after we 
got out of sight of land she and X sat together on 
the deck in the calm summer evening, talking of 
this Indian voyage, and what it was like, and whal 
people did during the long four months from land 
to land. She gave me much information, to which 
I listened with strange interest. I well remember, 
fool that I was! sitting on the deck of that Belfast 
boat, with the sun dipping into the sea before us, 
and the moon rising on the other side—sitting and 
thinking what, it would be to feel one’s self on 
the deck of some Indian-bound ship, alone, or else 
in companionship that might make the word still 
correct, according to its original reading —all one: 
an etymological notion worthy of a governess ! 

The only remarkable event of our voyage was 
my sudden introduction by Mr. Le Poer to a per¬ 
sona go whom I had not thought existed. “ My 
son, Miss Pryor; my eldest and only son, Lieu¬ 
tenant Augustus Le Poer.” I was very considera¬ 
bly surprised, as 1 had never heard of the youttg 
gentleman. I could only hurriedly conjecture, 
what I afterwards found to be the truth, that this 
was the son of a former marriage, and that there 
had been some family quarrel, lately healed. The 
lieutenant bowed to me, and I to him. Zillah, 
who sat by me, had no share in the introduction, 
until the young man, sticking his glass into his 
eye, stared at her energetically, muttering to his 
father some question, in which I just detected the 
words, “odd fish.” “Only Zillah,”. answered 
Mr. Le Poer carelessly. “Child, this is your! 
cousin Augustus, lately returned from foreign ser¬ 
vice. Shake hands with him.” Zillali listlessly 
obeyed; but her “cousin” seemed not at all to I 
relish the title. He cas^ his eyes superciliously | 


over her. I must confess my poor child's appear* 
ance was not very attractive. I did not wonder 
that Lieutenant Augustus merely nodded his Lead, 
twirled his moustache, and walked away. Zillah 
just looked lazily after him, and then her eyes do 
dined upon the beautiful expanse of sea. 

l p or my part I watched our new friend with 
some curiosity and amusement, especially when 
Caroline and Matilda appeared, trying to do the 
agreeable. The lieutenant was to them evidently 
the bcau-idcal of a brother. For myself, I did nut 
admire him at all. Unluckily, if I have three pos¬ 
itive aversions in the world, it is for dandies, men 
with moustaches, and soldiers—and he was a com¬ 
pound of all three. Also, he was a small man; 
and I, like most little women, have a great vever- 
ence for height in the other sex—not universally, 
for some of my truest friends have been diminutive 
men—excellent, worthy, admirable Zaccheuses. 
Still, from an ancient prejudice, acquired—no 
matter how—my first impression of any man is 
usually in proportion to his inches; therefore Lieu¬ 
tenant Le Poer did not stand very high in my esti¬ 
mation. 

Little notice did he condescend to take of us, 
which was rather a satisfaction than otherwise; 
but he soon became very fraternal and confidential 
with his two sisters. I saw them all chattering 
together until it grew dusk; and long after that, 
the night being fine, I watched their dark figures 
walking up and down the other side of the deck. 
More than once I heard their laughter, ami detected 
in their talk the name of Zillah ;* so I supposed the 
girls were ridiculing her to their brother. Poor 
child! she was fast asleep, with her head oh my 
shoulder, wrapped closely up, so that the mild 
night could do her no harm. She looked almost 
pretty—the light of the August moon so spiritual¬ 
ized her face. 1 felt thankful she had not died, but 
that, under Heaven, my care had saved her—for 
what ? Ay, for what? If, ns I kissed the child, 

I had then known-But no, I should have kissed 

her still! 

Our brief voyage ended, we reached Belfast and 
proceeded to Holy wood—a small sea-bathing village 
a few mi lea down the coast. To this day 1 have 
never found out why Mr. Le Poer took the trmiblo 
to bring us all over the water and settle us there ; 
where, to all intents and purposes, we might as 
well have been buried in the solitudes of the Desert 
of Sahara. But perhaps that was exactly what ho 
wanted. 

I think that never in her life, at least since child¬ 
hood, could Zillah have been so happy as she was 
during the first week or two of our sojourn at 
Holy wood. To me, who, in my youth, when we 
were rich and could travel, had seen much beautiful 
scenery, the place was rather uninteresting; to 
her it was perfection ! As she grew stronger life 
seemed to return to her again under quite a new 
aspect. To he sure, it was a great change in her 
existence to have no one over her but me—for her 
uncle and cousin Augustus had of course speedily 
vanished from this quiet spot—to he able to do just 
what she liked, which was usually nothing at all. 
She certainly was not made for activity; she would 
lie whole days on the beach, or on the grassy walk 
which came down to the very edge of high-water 
mark—covering her eyes with her poke-bonnet, or 
gazing sleepily from under her black lashes at the 
smooth Lough, and the wavy line of hills on the 
opposite shore. Matilda and Caroline ran very 
wild too; since we had no lessons I found it hard 
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work to make them obey me at all; indeed, it was 
always a great pain for a quiet Soul like me to have 
to assume authority. I should have got on better 
even with Mrs. Le Peer to assist me; hut she, poor 
little woman, terrified at change, had preferred 
staying quietly at home in Yorkshire. 1 was not 
quite sure hut that site had the best of it after all. 

In the course of a week, my cares were some¬ 
what lightened. The lieutenant reappeared, and 
from that lime forward I had very little of the girls’ 
company. lie was certainly a kind brother; I 
could not but acknowledge that. He took them 
about a great deal, or else stayed at Holy wood, 
leaving us by the late evening train, as he said, to 
go to his lodgings at Belfast. 1, 1 he temporary 
mistress of the establishment, was of course quite 
polite to my pupils’ brother, and he was really very 
civil to me, though he treated me with the distance 
due to an ancient duenna. This amused me some¬ 
times, seeing I was only twenty-six—probably his 
own age; bull was always used to be regarded as 
an old maid. Of Zillah the lieutenant hardly ever 
took any notice at all, and she seemed to keep out 
qf hjs way as much as possible. When ho left us 
ill the evening—and there was always a tolerable 
confusion at that time, his two sisters wanting to 
see him oil' by the train, which he never by any 
chance allowed—then came the quietest and pleas¬ 
antest half-hour of the day. The Misses Le Pour 
disliked twilight rambles, so Zillah and I always 
set oft' together. Though oftentimes we parted 
company, and 1 was left sitting on the beach, while 
she strolled on to^t pleasant walk she hail found— 
a deserted house, whose grounds sloped down to 
the Very shore. I3ut I, not very strong then, and 
weighed down by many anxious thoughts, loved 
hotter to sit and stupefy myself with the murmur 
of the sea—a habit not good for me, hut pleasant. 
No fear had 1 of Zillah’s losing herself, or coming 
to any harm ; and the girl seemed so happy in her 
Solitary rambles that 1 had not the desire to stop 
them, knowing how a habit of sell-dependence is 
the greatest comfort to a woman, especially to one 
in her desolate position, lint though, as her 
nature woke up, and her dulness was melting 
away, Zillah seemed more self-contained , so to 
speak; more reserved, and relying on her own 
thoughts for occupation and amusement, still she 
had never been so attentive or affectionate to me. 
It was a curious and interesting study—this young 
mind's unfolding, though I shame to say that just 
then I did not think about Zillah as much as 1 
ought to have dune. Often I reproached myself 
for this afterwards ; hut, as things turned out, I 
now feel, witli a quiet sell-compassion, that my 
error was pardonable. 

I mind one evening—now I mind is not quite 
English, hut I learned it, with other Scottish 
phrases, in my young days, so let it stand!—1 
mind one evening, that, being not quite in a mood; 
to keep my own company, I went out walking with 
Zillah; somehow the muse of the sea wearied me, 
and unconsciously I turned through the village and 
along the highroad—almost like an English road, 
bo beautiful with overhanging trees. I did not 
talk much, and Zillah walked quite sileutly, which 
indeed was nothing new. 1 think I see her now, 
floating along with her thin but lithe figure, and; 
limp, clinging dress—the very antipodes of fash-, 
ion—nothing about her that would really be called 
beautiful except her great eyes, that were perfect 
oceans of light, - When wo came to a gateway— j 
which, like most things in poor Ireland, seemed] 


either broken down or Jell half-finished—she looked 
round rather anxiously. 

“ Do you know this, my dear?” 

“ It is an old mansion—a place I often like to 
stroll in.” 

“ What! have you been there alone?” 

“Of course I have,” said she quickly, and, 
slightly coloring. “You knew it; or I thought you 

did.” 

She appeared apprehensive of reproof, which 
struck me as odd in so inoffensive a matter, es¬ 
pecially as I was anything but a cross governess. 
To please and reassure her I said ; “Well, never 
mind, my dear; you shall show me your pet para¬ 
dise. It will be quite a treat.” 

“ I don’t think so, Miss Pryor. It’s all weeds 
and disorder, and you can’t endure that. And the 
ground is very wet here and there. I am sure 
you 'll not like it at all.” 

“ Oh, but I will, if only to please you, Zillah,” 
said I, determined to be at once firm and pacific— 
for I saw a trace of her old sullen look troubling 
my pupil’s face, as if she did not like her haunts 
to he intruded upon even by me. However, slie 
made no more open opposition, and we entered the 
grounds, which were almost English in their aspect, 
except in one thing—their entire desolation. Tho 
house might not have been inhabited, or the grounds 
cultivated, for twenty years. The rose-beds grew 
wild—great patches of white clover overspread the 
lawn and flower-garden, and all the underwood 
was one mass of tall fern. 

I had not gone far in and out of the tangled 
walks of the shrubbery when I found that Zillah 
had slipped away. I saw her at a distance stand¬ 
ing under a tall Portugal laurel seemingly doing 
nothing but meditate—a new occupation for her; 
so I left her to it, and penetrated deeper in what 
my old French governess would have called tho 
bocagc. My feet sunk deep in fern, amidst which 
1 plunged, trying to gather a great armful of that 
and of wild-flowers; for I had, and have still, the 
babyish propensity of wishing to pluck everything 
I see, and never can conquer the delight I feel in 
losing myself in a wilderness of vegetation. In 
that oblivion of childlike content I was happy— 
happier than I had been for a long time. Tho 
ferns nearly hid me, when I heard a stirring in tho 
bushes behind, which I took for some harmless 
animal that I had disturbed. However, hares, 
foxes, or even squirrels, do not usually give a loud 
“ Ahem!” in the perfectly human tone which fol¬ 
lowed. At first I had terrors of some stray keeper, 
who might possibly shoot me for a rabbit or a 
poacher, till I recollected that I was not in England 
but in Ireland, where unjust landlords are regarded 
as the more convenient game. 

“Ahem!” reiterated the mysterious voice— 
“ ahem ! Is it you, my angel ?” Never could any 
poor governess be more thoroughly dumb-founded. 
Of course, the adjective was not meant for me. Im¬ 
possible! Still it was unpleasant to come into 
such near contact with a case of philandering; 
mere philandering it must be, for this was no 
village-tryste, the man’s accent being refined and 
quite English. Besides, little as I knew of love- 
making, it struck me that in any serious attachment 
people would never address one another by the silly 
title of “ my angel.” It must be some idle flirta¬ 
tion going on among the strolling visitants whom 
we occasionally met on the beach, and who had 
probably wandered up through the gate which led 
to these grounds. To put an end to any more con- 
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fidential disclosures from this unseen gentleman, 1 
likewise said “Ahem!” as loud as I could, and 
immediately called out for Zillah. Whereupon 
there was a hasty rustling in the bushes, which, 
however, soon subsided, and the place became quite 
still again, without my ever having caught sight 
of the very complimentary individual who had in 
this extempore manner addressed me as his “ an¬ 
gel.” “ Certainly,” I thought, “ I must have been 
as invisible to him as he to me, or lie never would 
have done it.” 

Zillah joined me quickly. She looked half- 
frightened, and said she feared something was the 
matter; “ had I seen anything?” At first I was on 
the point of telling her all, but somehow it now 
appeared a rather ridiculous position for a gov¬ 
erness to be placed in—to have shouted for assist¬ 
ance on being addressed by mistake by an unknown 
admirer, and besides I did not wish to put any love- 
notions into the girl’s head; they come quite soon 
enough of their own accord. So I merely said I 
had been startled by hearing voices in the bushes— 
that perhaps we were intruders on the domain, and 
had better not stay longer. “ Yet the place seems 
quite retired and desolate,” said I to Zillah, as we 
walked down the tangled walk that led to the beach, 
she evidently rather unwilling to go home. “ Do 
you ever meet any strangers about here?” 

She answered briefly: “ No.” 

“ Did you see any one to-night ?” 

“ Yes”—given with a slight hesitation. 

<£ Who was it?” 

“ A man, I think—at a distance.” 

“ Did he speak to you ?” 

“ No.” 

I give these questions and answers verbatim, to 
show—what I believed then, and believe now— 
that, so far as I questioned, Zillah answered truth¬ 
fully. I should be very sorry to think that either 
at that time or any other she had told me a wilful 
lie. But this adventure left an uncomfortable sen¬ 
sation on my mind—not from any doubt of Zillah 
herself, for I thought her still too much of a child, 
and, in plain words, too awkward and unattractive 
to fear her engaging in love-affairs, clandestine or 
otherwise, for some time to come. Nevertheless, 
after this evening, I always contrived that we 
should take our twilight strolls in company, and 
that I should never lose sight of her for more than 
a few minutes together. Yet, even with tin's pre¬ 
caution, I proved to be a very simple and short¬ 
sighted governess after all. 

We had been at Holywood a whole month, and 
I began to wonder when we should return home, 
as Zillah was quite well, indeed more blooming 
than I had ever seen her. Mr. Le Poermade him¬ 
self visible once or twice, at rare intervals; he had 
always “business in Dublin,” or “country visits 
to pay.” His son acted as regent in his absence— 
I always supposed by his desire; nevertheless I 
often noticed that these two lights of the family 
never shone together, and the father’s expected 
arrival was the signal of Mr. Augustus’ non-ap¬ 
pearance for some days. Nor did the girls ever 
allude to their brother. I thought family quarrels 
might perhaps have lessoned them in this, and so 
was not surprised. It was certainly a relief to all 
when the head of the family again departed. We 
usually kept his letters for him, he not being very 
anxious about them, for which indifference, as I 
afterwards comprehended, he might have good 
reasons. Once there came a letter—I knew from 
whom—marked in the corner, “ //* absent , to be 


opened by Miss Pryor.” Greatly surprised was 1 
to find it contained a bank-note, apparently hur¬ 
riedly enclosed, with this brief line: “If Zillah 
requires more, let me know at once. She must 
have every luxury needful for her health.—A. S.” 
The initials meant certainly his name—Andrew 
Sutherland—nor could I he mistaken in the hand. 
Yet it seemed very odd, as I had no idea that he 
held over her more than a nominal guardianship, 
just undertaken out of charity to the orphan, and 
from his having slightly known her father. At 
least so Mr. Le Poer told me. The only solution 
I could find was the simple one of this being a gift 
springing from the generosity of a heart whose 
goodness I knew but too well. However, to be 
quite sure, I called Caroline into counsel, thinking, 
silly as she was, she might know something of the 
matter. But she only tittered, looked mysteriously 
; important, and would speak clearly on nothing, 

: except that we had a perfect right to use the money 
—Pa always did; and that she wanted a new bon¬ 
net very badly indeed. A day or two after, Mr. 
Le Poor, returning unexpectedly, took the note into 
his own possession, saying smilingly, “ That it 
was all rightand I heard no more. But if I had 
not been the very simplest woman in the world I 
should have certainly suspected that tilings were 
not “ all right.” Nevertheless, I do not now won¬ 
der at my blindness. How could I think other¬ 
wise than well of a man whom I innocently sup¬ 
posed to be a friend of Mr. Sutherland ? 

“ Zillah, my dear, do not look so disappointed. 
There is no help for it. Your uncle told me before 
he left us that we must go home next week. So 
said I, trying to say it gently, and not marvelling' 
that the girl was unhappy at the near prospect of 
returning to her old miserable life. It was a future 
so bitter that I almost blamed myself for not hav¬ 
ing urged our longer stay. Still, human nature is- 
weak, and I did so thirst for home—my own home. 
But it was hard that my pleasure should he the 
poor child’s pain. “ Don’t cry, my love,” 1 went 
on, seeing her eyes brimming, and the color com¬ 
ing and going in her face—strange changes which 
latterly, on the most trilling occasions, had dis¬ 
turbed the apparent stolidity of her manner. “ Don’t 
be unhappy; things may he smoother now; and I 
am sure your cousins behave better and kinder to 
you than they did ; even the lieutenant is very civil 
to you.” A sparkle, which was either pleasure 
or pride, flashed from the girl’s eyes, and then they 
drooped, unable to meet mine. “ Be content, dear 
child ; all may be happier than you expect. You 
must write to me regularly—you can write pretty 
well now, you know; you must tell me all that 
happens to yon, and remember that in everything 
you can trust mo entirely.” Here I was astonished 
by Zillah’s casting herself at my knees as I sat, 
and bursting into a storm of tears. Anxiously I 
asked her what was the matter. 

“ Nothing—everything. I am so happy—so 

wretched ! Ah ! what must I do ?” 

These words bubbled up brokenly from her lips, 
but just at that unlucky moment her three cousins 
came in. She sprang up like a frightened deer, and 
was off to her own room. I did not see her again all 
the afternoon, for Lieutenant Augustus kept me in the 
parlor on one excuse or another until 1 was heartily 
vexed at him and myself. When 1 went up stairs 
to put on my bonnet—we were all going to walk 
that evening—Zillah slipped away almost as soon 
as 1 appeared. I noticed that she was quite com¬ 
posed now, and had resumed her usual manner. I 
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called after her to tell the two other girls to get 
ready, thinking it wisest to make no remarks con¬ 
cerning her excitement of the morning. 

I never take long in dressing, and soon went 
down, rather quietly perhaps; for I was meditating 
with pain on how much this passionate child might 
yet have to suffer in the world. I believe I have 
rather a light step; at.all events I was once told so. 
Certainly I did not intend to come into the parlor 
stealthily or pryingly; in fact, I never thought of 
its occupants at all. Oil entering, what was my 
amazement to see standing at the window—Lieu¬ 
tenant Augustus and—my Zillah ! He was em¬ 
bracing—in plain English, kissing her. Now, I 
am no prude; I have sometimes kjiown’a harmless 
father-like or brolher-like embrace pass between 
two, who, quite certain of each other’s feelings, 
gave and received the same in all frankness and 
simplicity. But generally I am very particular, 
more so than most women. I often used to think 
that, were I a man, I would wish, in the sweet day 
•of my betrothal, to know for certain that mine was 
the first lovw's kiss ever pressed on the dear lips 
which I then sealed as wholly my own. But in 
this case, at one glance, even if 1 had not caught 
the silly phrase, “ My angel!”—the same I heard 
in the wood (ah, that wood!) I or any one would 
have detected the truth. It came upon me like a 
thunderbolt; but knowing Zillah’s disposition, I 
had just wit enough to glide bade unseen, and re¬ 
enter, talking loudly at the door. Upon which I 
found the lieutenant tapping his boots carelessly, 
and Zillah shrinking into a corner like a frightened 
hare. He went off very soon—he said to an en¬ 
gagement at Belfast; and we started for our ramble. 
I noticed that Zillah walked alongside of Caroline, 
as if she could not approach or look at me. 

I know not whether I was most shocked at her, 
•or puzzled to think what possible attraction this 
young man could find in such a mere child—so 
plain and awkward-looking too. That lie could be 
“in love” with her, even in the lowest sense of 
that phrase, seemed all but an impossibility; and 
if not in love, what possible purpose could he have 
in wooing or wanting to marry her ?—for I was 
simple enough to suppose that all wooing must 
necessarily be in earnest. 

Half-bewildered with conjectures, fears, and 
doubts as to what course I must pursue, did I walk 
■ on beside Matilda, who, having quarreled with her 
sister, kept close to mo. She went chattering on 
about some misdoings of Caroline. At last my 
attention was caught by Zillah’s name. 

“ I won’t hear it always,” said the angry child; 
“I ’ll only bear it till Zillah comes of age.” 

14 Bear what?” 

44 Why, that Carry should always have two now 
frocks to my one. It’s a shame!” 

41 But what has that to say to Zillah’s coming of 
age?” 

“Don’t you know, Miss Pryor?—oh, of course 
you don’t, for Carry would n’t let mo tell you; but 
I will!” she added maliciously. 

I hardly knew whether I was right or wrong in 
not stopping the girl’s tongue, hut I could not do 
it. 

“Do you know,” she added in a sly whisper, 
“ Carry says we shall all be very rich when Zillah 
comes of age ? Pa and mn kept it very secret; but 
Carry found it out, and told it to brother Augustus 
and to me.” 

“ Told what?” said I, forgetful that I was pry¬ 


ing into a family secret, and slung into curiosity by 
the mention of Augustus. 

“That Zillah will then be very rich, as her 
father left her all he had ; and Uncle Henry was a 
great nabob, because ho married an Indian princess, 
and got all her money. Now, you see,” she. con¬ 
tinued with a cunning smile, shocking on that 
young face, 14 we must be very civil to Zillah, and 
of course she will give us all her money. Eh, you 
understand?” 

I stood aghast. In a moment all came clear upon 
me; the secret of Mr. Sutherland's guardianship— 
of his letter to me intercepted—of the money lately 
sent—of Mr. Le Poer's anxiety concerning his 
niece’s life—of his desire to keep her hidden from 
the world, lest she might, wake to a knowledge of 
her position. The whole was a tissue of crimes. 
And, deepest crime of all ! I now guessed why 
Lieutenant Augustus wished, unknown to his 
lather, to entrap her still childish affections, marry 
her, and secure all to himself. I never knew much 
of the world and its wickedness ; I believed all men 
were like my father or Mr. Sutherland. This dis¬ 
covery for the time quite dizzied my faculties. I 
have not the slightest recollection of anything more 
that passed on that sea-side walk, except that, com¬ 
ing in at the door of the cottage, I heard Zillah say 
in anxious tones, “ What ails Miss Pr) r or, 3 
wonder?” I had wisdom enough to answer; 
44 Nothing, my dears!” and send them all to bed. 

“Shall you bo long after us?” asked Zillah, 
who, as I said, was my chamber-companion. “ An 
hour or two,” 1 replied, turning away. I went 
and sat alone in the little parlor, trying to collect 
my thoughts. To any governess the discovery of 
a clandestine and unworthy love-affair among her 
pupils would be most painful, but my discoveries 
were all horror together. The more I thought it 
over, the more my agonized pity for Zillah over¬ 
came my grief at her deceit fulness. Love is always 
so weak, and girlish love at fifteen such a fascinat¬ 
ing dream. Whatever I thought of the young 
lieutenant, he was very attractive to most people. 
He was, besides, the first man that Zillah had ever 
known, and the first human being except myself 
who had treated her with kindness. He had dono 
that from the first; but what other opportunities 
could they have had to become lovers? I recol¬ 
lected Zillah’s wanderings, evening after evening, 
in the grounds of the deserted estate. She must 
have met him there. Poor girl! I could well 
imagine what it must be to be wooed under the 
glamor of summer twilight and beautiful solitude. 
No wonder Zillah’s heart was stolen away. 
Thinking of this now, I feel I am wrong in saying 
44 heart” of what at best could have been mere 
“fancy.” Women’s natures are different; but 
some natures I have known were gravely, mourn¬ 
fully, fatally in earnest, even at sixteen. 

However, in earnest or not, she must be snatched 
from this marriage at all risks. There could be no 
doubt of that. But to whom should I apply for aid ? 
Not to Mr. Le Puer certainly. The poor orphan 
seemed trembling between the grasp ofeither villain, 
father and son. Whatever must be done for her I 
must do myself, of my own judgment, and on my 
own responsibility. It was a very hard strait for 
me. In my necessity I instinctively turned to my 
best friend in the world, and, as I suddenly remem¬ 
bered, Zillah’s too ; I determined to write and ex¬ 
plain all to Mr. Sutherland. How well 1 remember 
that time ! The little parlor quite still and quiet, 
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except for the faint sound of the waves rolling 
in ; for it was rather a wild night, and our small 
one-storeyed cottage stood by itself in a solitary 
part of the beach. How well I remember myself! 
sitting with the pen in my hand, uncertain how to 
begin ; for I felt awkward, never having written to 
him since I was a child. 4t first I almost forgot 
what I had to write about. While musing, I was 
startled by a noise like the opening of a window. 
Now, as I explained, our house was all on one fiat, 
and we could easily step from any window to the 
beach. Shuddering with alarm, I hurried into 
Zillah’s room. There, by the dim night-light, I 
saw her bed was empty. She had apparently 
dressed herself—for I saw none of her clothes—and 
crept out at tho window. Terrified inexpressibly, 
l was about to follow her, when I saw the flutter 
of a shawl outside, and heard her speaking. 

“ No, cousin—no, dear cousin ! Don’t ask me. 
I can't go away with you to-night. It would be 
very wrong when Miss Pryor knows nothing about 
it. If she had found us out, or threatened, and we 

were obliged to go”- (Immediately I saw that 

with a girl of Zillah's fierce obstinacy discovery 
would be most dangerous. I put out the light and 
kept quite still.) 

41 T can’t, indeed I can’t,” pursued Zillah’s voice, 
in answer to some urging which was inaudible; 
adding with a childish laugh, 11 You know, Cousin 
Augustus, it would never do for me to go and be 
married in a cotton dressing-gown ; and Miss Pryor 
keeps all my best clothes. Dear Miss Pryor I I 
would much rather have told her, only you say she 
would be so much the more surprised and pleased 
when I came back married. And you are quite 
sure that she shall always live with us, and never 
return to Yorkshire again 1” 

Her words, so childish, so unconscious of the 
wrong she was doing, perfectly startled me. All 
my notions of girlish devotion following its own 
wild will were put to flight. Here was a mere 
child led away by the dazzle of a new toy to the 
brink of a precipice. She evidently knew no more 
of love and marriage than a baby. Por a little 
time longer, the wicked—lover I cannot call him 
—suitor urged his suit, playing with her simplicity 
in a manner that he must have inwardly laughed 
at all the time. He lured her to matrimony by 
puerile pet names, such as “ My angel”—by idle 
rhapsodies, and pictures of fine houses and clothes. 
“ I don’t mind these things at all,” said poor Zillah, 
innocently; il only you say that when lam married 
I shall have nothing to do, and you will never scold 
me, and I shall have Miss Pryor always with me. 
Promise!” Here was a pause, until the child’s 
simple voice was heard again ; “I don’t like that, 
cousin. I won’t kiss you. Miss Pryor once said 
we ought never to kiss anybody unless we love 
them very much.” 

“And don’t you love ine, my adorable crea¬ 
ture?” 

44 I—I J m not quite sure ; sometimes I love you, 
and sometimes not; but l suppose I shall always 
when we are married.” 

“ That must be very soon,” said the lieutenant, 
and I thought I heard him trying to suppress a 
yawn. “ Let us settle it at once, my dear, for it 
is late. If you will not come to-night, let me have 
the happiness, the entire felicity, of fetching you 
to-morrow.” 

“ No, no,” Zillah answered; “ Miss Pryor will 
want me to help her to pack. We leave this day- 
week ; let me stay till the night before that; then 


come for me, and I’ll have my best frock on, and 
we can be married in time to meet them all before 
the boat sails next day.” 

In any other circumstances I should have smiled 
at this child’s idea of marriage; but now the crisis 
was far too real and awful; and the more her igno¬ 
rance lightened her own error, the more it increased 
the crime of that bad man who was about to ruin 
her peace forever. A little he tried to reverse 
her plan and make the marriage earlier; but Zillah 
was too steady. In the obstinacy of her character 
—in the little influence which, lover as he was, he 
seemed to have over her—I read her safeguard, past 
and present. It would just allow me time to save 
I her in the only way she could be saved. I listened 
till I heard her say good-by to her cousin, creep 
back into the dark room through the open window, 
and fasten it securely as before. Then I stole 
; away to the parlor, and, supported by the strong 
excitement of the moment, wrote my letter to Mr. 

| Sutherland. There would be in the six days just 
! time for the arrival of an answer, or—himself. I left 
everything to him, merely stating the facts, know- 
| ing he would do right. At midnight I went to bed. 
Zillah was fast asleep. As I lay awake, hour after 
hour, I thanked Heaven that the poor child, deluded 
as she had been, knew nothing of what love was in 
its reality. She was at least spared that sorrow. 

During all the week I contrived to keep Zillah 
as near me as was possible, consistent with the ne¬ 
cessity of not awaking her suspicions. This was 
tlte more practicable, as she seemed to cling to me 
with an unwonted and even painful tenderness. 
The other girls grumbled sadly at our departure ; 
but luckily all had been definitively arranged by 
their father, who had even, strange to say, given 
me money for the journey. He had likewise grace¬ 
fully apologized for being obliged to let us travel 
alone, as he had himself some business-engage¬ 
ments, while his son had lately rejoined his regi¬ 
ment. I really think the deceiving and deceived 
j lather fully credited the latter fact. Certainly they 

I were a pretty pair! I made all my plans secure, 
and screwed up my courage as well as I could ; but 

II own on the evening previous to our journey— 
the evening which, from several attesting proofs, I 
knew was still fixed for the elopement—I began to 
feel a good deal alarmed. Of Mr. Sutherland was 
no tidings. At twilight I saw plainly that the sole 
hope must lie in my own presence of mind, my in¬ 
fluence over Zillah, and my appeal to her sense of 
honor and affection. I sent the children early to 
bed, saying I had letters to write, and prepared my¬ 
self for whatever was to happen. Now many may 
think; me foolish, and at times I thought myself so 
likewise, for not going at once to Zillah and telling 
her all I had discovered ; but I knew her character 
better than that. The idea of being betrayed, way¬ 
laid, controlled, would drive her fierce Eastern 
nature into the very commission of the madness 
she contemplated. In everything I must trust to 
the impulse of the moment, and to the result of her 
suddenly discovering her own position and the 
villanous plans laid against her. 

Never in my life do I remember a more anxious 
hour than that I spent sitting in the dark by the 
parlor-window, whence, myself unseen, I could sec 
all that passed without the house; for it was a 
lovely night; the moon high up over the Lough 
and making visible the Antrim hills. I think in 
all moments of great peril one grows quiet; so did 
I. At eleven, there was a sound of wheels on the 
beach, and the shadow of a man passed the window. 
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I looked out. It was the most unromantic and com¬ 
monplace elopement with an heiress; he was merely 
going to take her away on an outside car. There 
was no one with him but the carman, who was left 
whistling contentedly on the shore. The moment 
had come; with the energy of desperation, I put 
off the shawl in which I had wrapped myself in 
case I had to follow the child ; for follow her I had 
determined to do were it necessary. Quietly, and 
with as ordinary a manner as I could assume, I 
walked into Zillah’s room. She was just stepping 
from the window. She had on her best frock and 
shawl, poor innocent! with her favorite white bon¬ 
net, that I had lately trimmed lbr her, carefully 
tied up in a kerchief. I touched her shoulder. 
“ Zillah, where are you going f” She started and 
screamed. “ Tell me; I must know,” I repeated, 
holding her fast by the arm, while Augustus rather 
roughly pulled her by the other. 

“ Cousin, you hurt me!” she cried, and instinct¬ 
ively drew back. Then, for the fust time, the 
lieutenant saw me. 

I have often noticed that cunning and deceitful 
people—small villains, not great ones—are always 
cowards. Mr. Augustus drew back a3 if he had 
been shot. I took no notice of him, hut still ap¬ 
pealed to Zillah. 

“Tell me, my child, the plain truth, as you 
always do ; where were you going?” 

She stammered out; “ I was going to—to Bel¬ 
fast—to be married.” 

“ To your cousin!” 

She hung her head and murmured, “ Yes.” 

At this frank confession the bridegroom inter¬ 
posed. He, perhaps, was the braver for reflecting 
that he had only women to deal with. He leaped 
in at the chamber-window, and angrily asked me 
by what right I interfered. “ I will tell you,” said 
I, “ if you have enough gentlemanly feeling to leave 
my apartment, and will speak with me in the open 
air.” He retreated, I bolted the window, and, still 
keeping a firm hold on the trembling girl, met him 
oulside the front-door. It certainly was the oddest 
place for such a scene; but I did not wish to let 
him inside the house. 

“ Now, Miss Pryor,” said he, imperatively, but 
still politely—a Lo Poer could not be otherwise— 
“ will you be so kind as to let go that young lady, 
who has put herself under my protection, and in¬ 
tends honoring me with her hand?” 

“ Is that true, Zillah? Ho you love this man, 
and voluntarily intend to marry him ?” 

“ Yes, if you will let me, bliss Pryor. lie told 
me you would be so pleased. He promises always 
to bo kind to me, and never let me work. Please 
don’t be angry with me, dear bliss Pryor; 0 do let 
me marry my cousin!” 

“ Listen to me a few minutes, Zillah,” said I, 
“ and you shall choose.” And then I told her, in 
as few words as I - could, what her position was— 
how that it had been concealed from her that she 
was an heiress, and how, by marrying her, her 
cousiti Augustus would be master over all her 
wealth. So unworldly was she that I think the 
girl herself hardly understood me; but the lieu¬ 
tenant was furious. 

41 It is all a lie—ran infamous cheat!” he cried. 
“ Don’t believe it, Zillah. Don’t bo frightened, 
little fool! I promised to marry you, and, by 
Heaven! marry you I will!” 

“ Lieutenant Le Poer,” said I, very quietly, 
“ that may not be quite so easy as you think. How¬ 
ever, I do not prevent you, as indeed I have no 


| right; I only ask my dear child Zillah here to 
grant me one favor, as, for the sake of my love for 
her”—(here Zillah sobbed)—“ I doubt not she will; 
that she should do as every other young woman of 
common-sense and delicacy would do, and wait 
until to-morrow, to ask the consent of one who 
will then probably be here, if he is not already 
arrived—her guardian, Mr. Andrew Sutherland.” 

Lieutenant Augustus burst out with an oath, prob¬ 
ably mild in the mess-room, hut very shocking here 
to two women’s ears. Zillah crept further from 
him and nearer to me. 

“ I ’ll not be cheated so!” stormed ho, “ Come, 
child, you ’ll trust your cousin? you ’ll come away 
to-night?”—and he tried to lift her on the car, 
which had approached—the Irish driver evidently 
much enjoying the scene. 

t “ No, cousin; not to-night,” said the girl, re¬ 
sisting. 44 1’d rather wait and have bliss Pryor 
with me, and proper bridesmaids, and all that— 
that is, if I marry you at all, which I won’t unless 
Miss Pryor thinks you will be kind to me. So 
good-by till to-morrow, cousin.” lie was so en¬ 
raged by this time that he tried forcibly to drag her 
on the car. But I wound my arms round my dear 
child’s waist, and shrieked for help. 

“Faith, sir,” said the sturdy Irishman, inter¬ 
fering half in amusement, half in indignation, 
“ ye’d betther lave the women alone. I’d rayther 
not meddle with an abduction.” 

So Zillah was set free from the lieutenant’s grasp, 
for, as I said before, a scoundrel is often a great 
coward. I drew the trembling and terrified girl 
into the house—he following with a storm of oaths 
and threatenings. At last I forcibly shut the door 
upon him, and bolted him out. Whether this in¬ 
dignity was too much for the valorous soldier, or 
whether he felt sure that all chance was over, I 
know not; hut when I looked out ten minutes after, 
the coast was clear. I took my erring, wronged, 
yet still more wronged than erring, child into*my 
bosom, and thanked Heaven that she was saved. 
The next morning Mr. Sutherland arrived. 

After this night’s events I have little to say, or 
else had rather say but little of what passed during 
the remainder of that summer. We all travelled 
to England together, going round by Yorkshire to 
leave Mr. Lo Peer’s daughters at their own home. 
This was Mr. Sutherland’s plan, in order that the 
two girls should be kept in ignorance of ihe whole 
affair, and especially of their father’s ill-deeds. 
What they suspected 1 know not: they were merely 
told that it was the desire of Zillali’s guardiau to 
take her and her governess home with him. So 
we parted at Halifax, and I never saw any of 
the family again. I had no scruples about thus 
quitting them, as I found out from Mr. Sutherland 
that I had been engaged solely as governess to his 
ward, and that lie had himself paid my salary in 
advance, the whole of which, in some way ‘or 
other, had been intercepted by Mr. Le Poer. The 
money of course was gone ; but he had written to 
me with each remittance, and thus I had lust his 
letters. That was hard ! I also found out, with 
great joy and comfort, that my Zillah was truly 
Zillah Le Poer—her father’s legitimate heiress. 
All I had been led to believe was a cruel and 
wicked lie. The whole history of her father ami 
mother was one of those family tragedies, only too 
frequent, which, the actors in them being dead, are 
best forgotten. I shall not revive the tale. 

In late autumn Mr. Sutherland sailed for India. 
Before lie quitted England, he made me sole guar- 
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dian in Iiis stead over Zillah Lb Poer, assigning for 
her a handsome maintenance. He said he hoped 
we should all live happily together—she, my 
mother, and I—until he came back. He spent a 
short time with us all at his country-seat—a time 
which, looking back upon, seems in its eight days 
like eight separate years. 

I ought lo speak of Zillah, the unmoved centre 
of so many convolving fates. She remained still 
and silent as ever—dull, grieved, humiliated. I 
told her gradually and gently the whole truth, and 
explained from how much she had been saved. 
She seemed grateful and penitent: her heart had 
never been touched by love; she was yet a mere 
child. The only evidence of womanly shame she 
gave was in keeping entirely out of her guardian's 
way ; nor did he take much notice of her except iu 
reproaching himself to me with being neglectful of 
his charge; but he had so thoroughly trusted the 
girl’s uncle as being her best protector. The only 
remark he ever made on Ziilab’s personal self was 
that she had beautiful eyes, adding, with a half- 
sigh, 14 that he liked dark Oriental eyes.” One 
day his mother told me something which explained 
this. She said he had been engaged to a young lady 
in India, who on the eve of their marriage had 
died, lie had never cared much for women’s so¬ 
ciety since, and his mother thought would proba¬ 
bly never marry. After his departure she told me 
the whole story. My heart bled over every pang 
that he had suffered ; he was so good and nolde a 
man. And when I knew about his indilfereuce to 
all women, I felt the more gratefully what trust lie 
showed in me by making me Ziliah’s guardian in 
his absence, and wishing me to write to him 
regularly of her welfare. The last words he said 
were to ask me to go and see his mother often ; and 
then he bade God bless me, and called me “ his dear 
friend.” He was very kind always ! 

Wo had a quiet winter, for my health was not 
good—I being often delicate in winter-time. My 
mother and Zillah took care of me, and I was very 
grateful for their love. I got well at last, as the 
spring-time began, and went on in my old ways. 

Tim re are sometimes long pauses in one's life 
•—deep rests or sleeps of years—in which month 
after month, and season after season, float on each 
the same; during which the soul lies cither quiet 
or torpid, as may he. Thus, without any trouble, 
joy, or change, we lived for several years—my 
mother, Zillah Le Poer, and I. One morning I 
found, with a curious surprise, Imt without any of 
the horror which most women are supposed to feel 
at that fact, that I was thirty years old ! We dis¬ 
covered by the same reckoning that Zillah was just 
nineteen. I remember sin; put her laughing face 
beside mine in the glass. There was a great dif¬ 
ference truly. 1 do not mean the dill’erencc in her 
from me, for I never compared that, but in her 
from her former self. She had grown tip into a 
woman, and, as that glass told her, and my own 
eyes told me, a very striking woman too. I was 
little of a judge in beauty myself; still, I know 
well that every hotly we met thought her handsome. 
Likewise, she had grown up beautiful in mind as 
well as iu body. I was very proud of my dear 
child. I well remember this day, when siie was 
nineteen and 1 thirty. I remember it, I say, be¬ 
cause our kind friend in India had remembered it 
likewise, and sent us each a magnificent shawl ; far 
loo magnificent it was for a little body like me, hut 
it became Zillah splendidly. She tucked me under 
her arm as if I had been a little girl, and walked me 


up and down the room ; for she was of a cheerful, 
gay temper now—just the one to make an old 
heart young again, to Hash upon a worn spirit with 
the brightness of its own long-past morning. I 
recollect thinking this at the time—I wish I had 
thought so oltener ! But it matters little .* I only 
chronicle this day, as being the first when Zillah 
unconsciously put herself on n level with me, be¬ 
coming thenceforward my equal—no longer a mere 
pet and a child. 

About this time—I may as well just state the 
fact to comfort other maidens of thirty years’ 
standing—I received an offer of marriage, the first 
I ever had. He who asked mo was a gentleman 
of my own age, an old acquaintance, though never a 
very intimate friend. I examined myself well, 
with great humility and regret, for he was an ex¬ 
cellent man; but I found I could not marry him. It 
was very strange that he should ask me, I thought. 
My mother, proud and pleased—first, because I had 
had the honor of a proposal; secondly, that it was 
refused, and she kept her child still—would have 
it that the circumstance was not strange at all. 
Sim said many women were handsomer and more 
attractive at thirty than they had ever been in their 
lives. My poor, fond, deluded and deluding 
mother, in whose sight even I was fair! That 
nig lit I was foolish enough to look long into the 
glass, at my quiet little face, and my pale, gray- 
blue eyes—not dark, like Ziliah’s—foolish enough 
to count narrowly the white threads that were 
coming one by one into my hair. This trouble—I 
moan the offer of marriage—I did not quite get 
over for many weeks, even months. 

The following year of my life there befell me a 
great pang. Of this—a grief never to he forgotten, 
a loss never to he restored—I cannot even now say 
more than is implied in three words— my mother 
dial! Alter that Zillah and 1 lived together alone 
for twelve months or more. 

There are some scenes in our life—landscape 
scenes, I mean—that we remember very clearly: 
one strikes me now. A quiet, soft May-day; the 
hedges just in their first green, the horse-chestnuts 
white with flowers ; the long, silent country-! a ties' 
swept through by a travelling-carriage, io the 
which two women, equally silent, sat—Zillah Le 
Poor and I. It was the month before her coming 
of age, and she was going to meet her guardian, 
who had just returned from India. Mrs. Suther¬ 
land had received a letter from Southampton, and 
immediately sent lor us into the country to meet 
her son, her 44 beloved Andrew.” I merely re¬ 
peat the word as I remember Ziliah’s doing so, and 
laughing at the ugly name. 1 never thought it 
ugly. When we had really started, however, 
Zillah ceased laughing, and became grave, proba¬ 
bly at the recollection of that humiliating circum¬ 
stance which first brought her acquainted with her 
guardian. Hut, despite of this ill-omened begin¬ 
ning, her youth had blossomed into great perfec¬ 
tion. As she sat there before me, fair in person, 
well-cultured in mind, and pure and virgin in 
heart—for I had so kept her out of harm’s way 
that, though nearly twenty-one, I knew she had 
never been “ in love” with any man—as she sat 
thus, T felt proud and glad in her, feeling sure that 
Mr. Sutherland would say I had well fulfilled the 
charge he gave. 

We drove to the lodge-gates. An English 
country-house is always fair to see: this was very 
beautiful—I remembered it seven years ago, only 
then it was autumn, and now spring. Zillah re- 
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membered it likewise: she drew back, and I heard 
her whisper uneasily : “ Now we shall soon see 
Mr. Sutherland.” I did not answer her a word. 
We rolled up the avenue under the large chestnut- 
trees. I saw some one standing at the portico; then 
I think the motion of the carriage must have made 
mo dizzy, for all grew indistinct, except a firm, 
kind hand holding me as I stepped down, and the 
words, “Take care, my dear Cassia!” It was 
Mr. Sutherland ! He scarcely observed Zillali, till 
in the hall I introduced her to him. He seemed 
surprised, startled, pleased. Talking of her to me 
that evening he said he had not thought she would 
have grown up thus ; and I noticed him look at her 
at times witli a pensive kindness. Mrs. Suther¬ 
land whispered me that the lady he had been 
engaged to was a half-caste like Zillali, which ac¬ 
counted for it. His mother had been right: he 
had come hack as he went out—unmarried. 

When Zillali went to bed she was full of admira¬ 
tion for her guardian. He was so tall, so stately. 
Then his thick, curling, fair hair-just like a 
young man's, with scarcely a shadow of gray. 
She would not believe that ho was over forty—ten 
ears older than myself—-until by some pertinacity 
had impressed this fact upon her. And then she 
said it did not signify, as she liked such “ dear old 
souls” as him and me much better than any young 
people. Her fervor of admiration made me smile; 
but after this night I observed that the expression 
of it gradually ceased. Though I was not so de¬ 
monstrative as Zillali, it will not be supposed but 
that I was truly glad to see my old friend, Mr. 
Sutherland. He was very kind, talked to me long 
of past things, and, as he cast a glance on my black 
dress, I saw his lips quiver: he took rny hand and 
pressed it like a brother. God bless him for that! 
But one thing struck me—a thing I bad not calcu¬ 
lated on—the alteration seven years had made in 
us both. When he took me down to dinner, I 
accidentally caught sight of our two figures in the 
large pier-glass. Age tells so differently on man 
and woman : I remembered the lime when lie was 
a grown man and I a mere girl; ho now looked a 
stately gentleman in the prime of life, and 1 a mid¬ 
dle-aged, old-maidish woman. Perhaps something 
more than years had done this; yet it was quite 
natural, only I had never thought of it before. So, 
when that first meeting was over, with the excite¬ 
ment, pleasurable or otherwise, that it brought as a 
matter of course to us all—when wc had severally 
bade each other good-night, ami Mr. Sutherland 
had said smiling that lie was glad it was only 
good-night, not good-by—when the whole house 
was quiet and asleep, I, to use the Psalmist’s 
solemn words : “ At night on my bed I communed 
with my own heart in my chamber, and was still.” 

“ Cassia, I want to speak to you particularly,” 
said Mr. Sutherland to ntc one morning as after 
breakfast he was about to go into his study. Zillali 
placed herself in the doorway, with the pretty ob¬ 
stinacy, half-womanish, half-girlish, that she some¬ 
times used with her guardian—much to mv sur¬ 
prise. Zillah was on excellent terms with him, 
considering their brief acquaintance of three weeks. 
In that time she had treated him as I in my whole 
lifetime had never ventured to do—wilfully, jest- 
ingly, even crossly, yet lie seemed to like it. They 
were very social and merry, fot his disposition had 
apparently grown more cheerful as ho advanced 
in life. /Their relation was scarcely like guardian 
and ward, but that of perfect equality—pleasant 
and confidential, which somewhat surprised me, 


until I recollected what opportunities they had of 
intercourse, and what strong friendships are some¬ 
times formed even in a single week or fortnight 
when people are shut up together, in a rather 
lonely country-house. This was the state of things 
among us all on the morning when Mr. Suther¬ 
land called mq into his study. Zillah wanted to go 
likewise. “ Not to-day,” he answered her, very 
gently and smilingly. “ I have business to talk 
over with Miss Pryor.” (I knew lie said “ Miss 
Pryor” out of respect, yet it hurt me—I had been 
“ Cassia” with him so many years. Perhaps he 
thought I was outgrowing my baby-name now.) 

The business he wished to speak of was about 
Zillah’s coming of age next week, and what was 
to be done on the occasion. “ Should he, ought 
he, to give a ball, a dinner, anything of that sort? 
Would Zillah like it?” 

This was a great concession, for in old times he 
always disliked society. I answered that I did not 
think such display necessary, but I would try to 
find out Zillah’s mind. I did so. It was an inno¬ 
cent, girlish mind, keenly alive to pleasure, and 
new to everything. The consequences were natu¬ 
ral—the hall must be. A little she hesitated when 
I hinted at her guardian’s peculiarities, and offered 
cheerfully tn renounce her delight. But he, his eyes 
beaming with a deeper delight still, would not con¬ 
sent. So the thing was settled. It was a very bril¬ 
liant affair, for Mr. Sutherland spared no expense. 
Ho seemed to take a restless eagerness in providing 
for his young favorite everything she could desire. 
Nay, in answer to her wayward entreaties, he even 
consented to open the ball with her, though say¬ 
ing, u he was sure lie should make an old idiot of 
himself.” That was not likely! I watched them 
walk down the room together, and heard many 
people say with a smile, what a handsome pair they 
were, notwithstanding the considerable difference 
of age. It was a very quiet evening to me. Be¬ 
ing strange to almost every one there, I sat near 
old Mrs. Sutherland in a corner. Mr. Sutherland 
asked mo to dance once, but I did not feel strong, 
and indeed for the last few years I had almost 
given up dancing. He laughed, and said merrily : 
“ It was not fair for him to be beginning life just 
when I ended it.”—A true word spoken in jest. 
But I only smiled. 

The ball produced results not unlikely, when it 
was meant for the introduction into society of a 
young woman, handsome, attractive, and an heiress. 
A week or two after Zillah’s birthday Mr. Suth¬ 
erland called me once more into his study. 1 
noticed ho looked rather paler and less composed 
than usual. He forgot even to ask me to sit down, 
and we stood together by the fireplace, which I 
remember was filled with a great vase of lilacs that 
Zillah had insisted on placing there. It filled the 
room with a strong, rich scent, which now I never 
perceive without its calling hack to mind that room 
and that day. He said : “ I have had a letter to¬ 
day, on which I wish to consult with you before 
showing it to Miss Le Poor.” I was rather star¬ 
tled by the formal word, since he usually said 
“ Zillah,” as was natural. “ It is a letter—scarcely 
surprising—in fact to be expected after what I 

noticed at the dinner-party yesterday; in fact- 

But you had better read it yourself.” He took the 
letter from his desk, and gave it to me. It was an 
earnest and apparently sincere application for the 
hand of his ward. The suitor was of good family 
and moderate prospects. I had noticed he was very 
attentive to Zillali at the ball, and on some occa- 
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sions since ; still 1 was a good deal surprised, more 
so even than Mr. Sutherland, who had evidently 
watched her closer than I. I gave him back the 
letter in silence, and avoided looking at his face. 

“ Well, Cassia,” he said, after a pause, and with 
an appearance of gayety, “what is to be done? 
You women are the best counsellors in these mat¬ 
ters.” I smiled, hilt both he and I very soon became 
grave once more. “ It is a thing to be expected,” 
continued he in a voice rather formal and hard. 
“ With Zillah’s personal attractions and large for¬ 
tune she was sure to receive many offers. Still it 
is early to begin these affairs.” I reminded him 
that she was twenty-one. “True, true. She 
might, under other circumstances, have been mar¬ 
ried long before this. Do you think that she”- 

I suppose he was going to ask me whether she was 
likely to accept Mr. French, or whether she had 
hitherto formed any attachment. But probably 
delicacy withheld him, for he suddenly stopped and 
omitted the question. Soon he went on in the same 
steady tone: “ I think Zillah ought to be made 
acquainted with this circumstance. Mr. French 
states that this letter to me is the first confession of 
his feelings. That was honorable on his part, 
lie is a gentleman of good standing, though far her 
inferior in fortune. People might say that he 
wanted her property to patch up the decayed estate 
at Wcston-brook.” This wasspoken bitterly, very 
bitterly for a man of such kind nature as Andrew 
Sutherland. He seemed conscious of it, and added: 
“ I may wrong him, and if so, I regret it. But do 
you not think, Cassia, that of all things it must be 
most despicable, most mean, most galling to a man 
of any pride or honest feeling, the thought of the 
world's saying that lie married his wife for money, 
as a prop to his falling fortunes, or a shield to his 
crumbling honor? I would die a thousand deaths 
first.” 

In the passion of the moment the red color rushed 
violently to his check, and then he became more 
pallid than ever. I beheld him; my eyes were 
opened now. I held fast by the marble chimney- 
piece, so that I could stand quite upright, firm, 
and quiet. Ho walked hurriedly to the window, 
ami Hung it open, saying the scent of the lilacs was 
too strong. When he came back, we were both 
ready to talk again. I believe I spoke first—to save 
him the pain of doing so. “I have no idea,” said 
I, and I said truly, “ what answer Zillah will give 
to this letter. Hitherto I have known all her feel¬ 
ings, and am confident that while she stayed with 
me her heart was untouched.” Here I waited for 
him to speak, but lie did not. I went on : “Mr. 
French is very agreeable, and she seems to like 
him; hut a girl’s heart, if of any value at all, is 
rarely won in three meetings. I think, however, 
that Zillah ought to he made acquainted with this 
letter. Will you tell her, or shall I?” 

“ Go you and do it—a woman can best deal with 
a woman in these eases. And,” he added, rising 
slowly and looking down upon me from his majestic 
height with that grave and self-possessed smile 
which was likewise as sweet as any woman’s, 
“ tell Zillah from me, that though I wish her to 
marry in her own rank and with near equality of 
fortune, to save her from all those dangers of mer¬ 
cenary offers to which an heiress is so cruelly ex¬ 
posed ; still, both now and at all times, I leave her 
to the dictates of her own affections, and her hap¬ 
piness will ever be my chief consideration in life.” 
He spoke with formal serenity until the latter 
words, when his voice sank a little. Then he led 


me to the door, and I went out. Zillah lay on a 
sofa reading a love-story. Her crisped black hair 
was tossed about the crimson cushions, and her 
whole figure was that of rich Eastern luxuriance. 
Sho had always rather a fantastic way of dress, and 
now she looked almost like a princess out of the 
Arabian Nights. Even though her skin was that 
of a half-caste, and her little hands were not white, 
but brown, there was no denying that she was a 
very beautiful woman. I felt it—saw it—knew it! 
After a minute’s pause I went to her side; sho 
jumped up-und kissed me, as she was rather fond 
of doing. Her kisses were very strange to me just 
then. I came as quickly as possible to my errand, 
and gave her the letter to read. As she glanced 
through it her cheeks fiushed, and her lip began 
to curl. She threw the letter on my lap, and said 
abruptly: “Well, and what of that?” I began a 
few necessary explanations. Zillah stopped me. 

“ Oh, I heard something of the sort from Mr. 
French last night, I did not believe him, nor do I 
now. He is only making a jest of me.” 

I answered that this was impossible. In my 
own mind I was surprised at Zillah’s having known 
the matter before, and having kept it so quietly. 
Mr. French's statement about his honorable reti¬ 
cence towards tho lady of his devotions must have 
been untrue. Still this was not so remarkable as 
Zillah’s own secrecy on the subject. “ Why did 
you not tell me, my dear?” said I; ’■ ym know 
your happiness is of the first importance to me as 
well to your guardian.” And, rather hesitating, 

I repeaicJ word by word, as near as I could, Mr. 
Sutherland s message. Zillah half-hid her face 
within the cushions, and then drew it out burning 
red. 

“ He thinks I am going to accept the creature 
then? He would have me marry a conceited, 
chattering, mean-looking, foolish boy!” (Now Mr. 
French was certainly twenty-five.) “ One, too, 
that only wants me for my fortune, and nothing 
else. It is very wrong and cruel and unkind of 
him, and you may go and tell him so.” 

“ Tell who?” said I, bewildered by this outburst 
of indignation, and great confusion of personal pro¬ 
nouns. 

“ Mr. Sutherland, of course ! Who else would 
I tell ? Whose opinion else do I care for ? Go 

and say to him-No,” she added abruptly ; “ no, 

you need n’t trouble him with anything about such 
a foolish girl as I. Just say I shall not marry Mr. 
French, and will he be so kind as to give him his 
answer, and bid him let me alone?” Here, quite 
exhausted with her wrath, Zillah sank back and 
took to her book, turning her head from me. But - 
I saw that she did not read one line, that her mo¬ 
tionless eyes were fixed and full of a strange deep 
expression. I began to cease wondering what the 
future would bring. Very soon afterwards I went 
back to Mr. Sutherland, and told him all that had 
passed ; just the plain facts without any comments - 
of my own. He apparently required none. I 
found him sitting composedly with some papers . 
before him—he had for the last few day3 been im- • 
mersed in business which seemed rather to trouble s 
him ; he started a little as I entered, but immedi- - 
ately came forward and listened with a quiet aspect- 
to the message I had to bring. I could not tell 
whether it made him happy or the contrary; hie . 
countenance could be at times so totally impassive 
that no friend, dearest or nearest, could ever find . 
out from it anything he did not wish to betray. 

“ The matter is settled then,” said he gravely ;. 
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“ I will write to Mr. French to-day, and perhaps 
it would he as well if we never allude to whirl has 
passed. I, at least, shall not do it; tell Zillah so. 
But, in the future, say that I entreat site keeps no 
secrets hack from you. Remember this, my dear 
Cassia; watch over her as you love Iter—and you 
do love her?” continued he, grasping my hand. I 
answered that I did, and, God knows, even then I 
told no lie. She was a very dear child to me 
always! Mr, Sutherland seemed quite satisfied 
and at rest. He bade me a cheerful good-by, 
which I knew meant that I should go away, so 
accordingly I- went. Passing the drawing-room 
door 1 saw Zillah lying in her old position on the 
sofa ; so I would not disturb her, hut went and 
walked for an hour under a clump of fir-trees in the 
garden. They made a shadow dark and grave and 
still; il was pleasanter than being on the lawn, 
among the (lowers, the sunshine, and the bees. I 
did not come in until dinner-time. There were 
only ourselves, just a family party—Mr. Sutherland 
did not join us until we reached the dining-room 
door. .1 noticed that Zillah's color changed as he 
approached, and that all dinner-time she hardly 
spoke to him ; but he behaved to her as usual. He 
was rather thoughtful, for, as he told me privately, 
he had some trifling business-anxieties burdening 
him just then ; otherwise lie seemed the same. 
Never!I»ploss, whether it was his fault or Zillah's, 
in a juvt lays the fact grew apparent to me that 
they were not quite such good friends as heretofore. 
A restraint, a discomfort, a shadow scarcely tangi¬ 
ble, yetslill there, was felt between them. Such 
a cloud often rises—a mist that comes just before i 
the day-dawn ; or, as happens sometimes, before 
the night. 

For many days—how many I do not recollect, 
since about this time all in the house and in the 
world without seemed to go on so strangely—for 
many days afterwards nothing happened of anv 
consequence, except that one Sunday afternoon I 
made a faint struggle of politeness in some remark 
about “ going home” and “ encroaching on their 
hospitality,” which was met with such evident pain 
and alarm by all parties, that I was silent; so we 
stayed yet longer. One morning—it was high 
summer now—we were sitting at breakfast; we 
three only, as Mrs. Sutherland never rose early. 

I was making tea, Zillah near me, and Mr. Suther¬ 
land at the foot of the table. He looked anxious, 
and did not talk much, though I remember he rose 
up once to throw a handful of crumbs to a half-tame 
thrush who had built on the lawn—he was always 
so kind tu every living thing. “There, my flue 
bird, take some home to your wife and weans!” 
said he pleasantly ; but at the words became grave*, 
even sad, once more. He had his letters beside 
him, and opened them successively until he came 
to one—a momentous one, I know ; for though he 
never moved, hut read quietly on, every ray of 
color went out of his face. Ho dropped his head 
upon his hand, and sat so long in that attitude that 
we were both frightened. 

“ Is anything the matter 1” I said gently, for 
Zillah was dumb. * 

“Bid you speak?” he answered with a hewil- 
dored stare. “ Forgive me; I—I have had had 
nows”—and he tried to resume the duties of tho 
meal; but it was impossible; ho wa3 evidently 
crushed, as oven the strongest and bravest men will 
be, for the moment, under some great and unex¬ 
pected shock. We said to him—I repeat ice, 
because, though Zillah spoke not, her look was 


enough, had he seen it—we said to him those few 
soothing things that women can, and ought to say, 
in such a time. “Ay,” lie answered, quite un¬ 
manned—“ ay, you are very kind. I think—if I 
could speak to some one—Cassia, will you come?” 
He rose slowly, and held out his band to me. To 
mo! That proof of his confidence, his tenderness, 
his friendship, I have always remembered, and 
thought, with thankful heart, that, though not 
made to give him happiness, I have sometimes 
done him a little good when he was in trouble. 

We walked together from the room. 1 heard a 
low sob behind us, but had no power to stay; 
besides, a momentary pang mattered little; the 
sobs would he hushed erelong.—Standing behind 
the chair where lie sat I heard the story of Mr. 
Sutherland's misfortunes—misfortunes neither 
strange nor rare in the mercantile world. In one 
brief word, he was ruined ; that is, so far as a man 
can he considered ruined who lias enough left to pay 
all his creditors, and start in the world afresh as a 
penniless honest man. He told me this—an every¬ 
day story ; nay, it had been my own father's-—told 
it me with great composure, and I listened with the 
same. 1 was acquainted with all these kind of 
business matters of old. It was very strange, hut 
I felt no grief, no pity for his losses; I only felt, 
on my own account, a burning, avaricious thirst for 
gold ; a frantic envy—a mad longing to have for a 
single day, a single hour, wealth in millions. 

” Yes, it must be so,” said he, when, after 
talking to me a little move, I saw the hard muscles 
of his face relax, and he grew patient, ready to 
bear his troubles like a man—like Andrew Suth¬ 
erland. “ Yes, I must give up this house, and all 
my pleasant life here; bu,t I can do it, since I 
shall be alone.” And then he added in a low 
tone : “ I am glad, Cassia, very glad of two 
things: my mother's safe settlement, and the 
winding-up last month of all my alfuirs with—Miss 
Le Pour.” 

“ When,” said I, after a pause, “ when do you 
intend to tell Zillah'what has happened?” I felt 
feverishly anxious that she should know all, and 
that I should learn how she would act. 

“ Tell Zillah ? Ay,” he repented, “ tell her at 
once—tell her at once.” Ami then he sunk hack 
into his chair, muttering something about “ its sig¬ 
nifying little now.” * 

I left him, and, with my heart nerved as it were 
to anything, went back to the room where Zillah 
was. Her eyes met me with a hitter, fierce, 
jealous look—jealous of me, the foolish child!— 
until 1 told her what hail happened to our friend. 
Then she wept, hut only for a moment, until a 
lighL broke upon her. »* What does it signify ?” 
cried she, echoing, curiously enough, his own 
words. “ I am of age—I can do just what I like; 
so I will give my guardian all my money. Go 
hack and tell him so!” I hesitated. “I tell you 
I will; all I have in the world is not too good for 
him. Everything belonging to me is his, and”— 
Here she stopped, and catching my fixed look, be¬ 
came covered with confusion. Still the generous 
heart did not waver. “ And when he has my fort une, 
you and I will go and live together, and he govern¬ 
esses.” I felt the girl was in earnest, nor wished to 
deceive me ; and though I let her deceive herself a 
little longer, it was with joy—ay, with joy—that 
in the heart I clasped to mine was such unselfish¬ 
ness, such true nobility, not unworthy even of what 
it was about to win. I went once more through 
tho hall—the long, coo], silent hall, which I trod 
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so dizzily, daring not to pause—unto Mr. Suther¬ 
land’s presence. “ 'Well!” he said, looking up. 

I told—in what words I cannot remember now; 
but solemnly, faithfully, as if I were answering my 
account he fore Heaven—the truth, and the whole 
truth. He listened, pressing his hands on his 
eyes, and then gave vent to one heavy sigh like a 
woman's sob. At last lie rose and walked feebly 
to the door. There lie paused, as though to 
account for his going. “ I ought to thank her, 
you know. It must not be—not by any means ; 
still I ought to go and thank her—the—dear— 
child !” Ilis voice ceased, broken by emotion. 
Once more he held out his hand; I grasped it, and 
said: “Go!” At the parlor-door lie stopped, 
apparently for me to precede him in entering there; 
hut, as if accidentally, I passed on and let him 
enter alone. Whether he knew it or not, I knew 
clear as light what would happen then and there. 
The door shut—they two being within, and I 
without. In an hour I came hack towards the 
house. I had been wandering somewhere I think 
under the fir-wood. It was broad noon, but I felt 
very cold ; it was always cold under those trees. 
I had no way to pass but near the parlor-window; 
and some insane attraction made me look up as I 
went by. They were standing—they two—close 
together, as lovers stand. His arm folded her 
close; his face, all radiant, yet trembling with 
tenderness, was pressed upon hers—0 my God ! 

I am half-inclined to blot out the last sentence, 
as it seems so foolish to dilate on the love-makings 
of people now twelve years married ; and besides, 
growing older, one feels the more how rarely and 
how solemnly the Holy Name ought to be mingled 
with any mere burst of human emotion. But 1 


think the all-merciful One would pardon it then. Of 
course no reader will marvel at my showing emo¬ 
tion over the union of these my two dearest objects 
on earth. 

From that union I can now truly say I have 
derived the greatest comforts of my life. They 
were married quickly, os I urged, Mr. Sutherland 
settling his wife’s whole properly upon herself. 
This was the only halm his manly pride could 
know; and no greater proof could he give of his 
passionate love lor her, than that he humbled himself 
to marry an heiress. As to what the world thought, 
no one could ever suspect the shadow of mercenary 
feeling in Andrew Sutherland. All was as it 
should be—and so best. 

After Zillah's marriage, I took a situation abroad. 
Mr. Sutherland was very angry when he knew; 
but I told them I longed for the soft Italian air, and 
could not live an idle life on any account. So they 
let me go, knowing, as he smiling said, “that 
Cassia could be obstinate when she had a mind— 
that her will, like her heart, was as hr in as a 
rock.” Ah me! 

When I came back, it was to a calm, contented, 
and cheerful middle-age; to the home of a dear 
brother and sister; to the love of a new genera¬ 
tion ; to a life filled with peace of heart and thank¬ 
fulness towards God ; to— 

Hey-day! writing is this moment become quite 
impossible; fur there peeps a face in at my bed¬ 
room-door, and while 1 live, not for worlds shall 
my young folk know that Aunt Cassia is an au¬ 
thoress. Therefore, good-by, pen !—And now come 
in, my namesake, my darling, my fair-haired Cas¬ 
sia, with her mother's smile, and her father's eyes 
and brow—I may kiss both now. Ah, God in 
heaven bless thee, my dear, dear child ! 
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“Thkiu:, mother, that's the last time I shall 
ever take them out, Robert must go to-morrow. 
I do not dare to trust myself in the boat with 
that insolent fellow again, for nothing hut tho 
presence of tho ladies prevented my pitching him 
over to-day." 

Mrs. Stevens laid down her work and went to 
the side of her impetuous boy, whoso flushed 
and agitated features were hidden in his hands. 
Her check grew a shade paler, her hand had a 
slight tremor, and tho tono was peculiar in which 
slio asked: 

“ What is the trouble, Walter, dear?" as if she 
could very well hnvo answered her own question. 

For many minutes both kept silence, hut ns tho 
“loving mother hand ” smoothed his disordered 
hair, lingering with n fond, soft touch on each 
glossy curl, the tieveo fire in tho boy’s benrt was 
quenched in tears. 

“ You arc overwearied, Walter dear; the care 
of tho boat is too much for you this warm weath¬ 
er; let me make you comfortable hero on tho sofa 
for nn hour or two, and you will feel refreshed 
and better presently." 

Nothing could hnvo been pleasanter than Mrs. 
Stevens’s cottage parlor in summer time, with its 
handsome, old-fashioned furniture, the birds and 
books, the beautiful English roses wreathing tho 
one deep window, nml filling the nir with per- 
fumo, and the glorious bay view where tho cyo 
wandered from tho white beach rind glittering 


sheltered waters, far out beyond the promontory 
where tho great waves dashed ceaselessly on 
black, dangerous-looking rocks. It was u lovely 
spot to dwell on, the sheltered side of that green 
hill; but the sad-hearted mother was not think¬ 
ing of the beauties of her home just now. Vari¬ 
ous painful thoughts were filling her mind, and 
while she sat so still, watching tho sleeper at her 
6idc, a whirl of busy plans was passing through 
her brain. 

She took no heed of tho passing hours, nor 
once moved her eyes from that loved face, until 
tho bright glare of tho setting sun, entering tho 
window and the sound of approaching footsteps 
recalled her wandering thoughts. Rising hastily, 
she met a tall and stately stranger in tlu vine- 
covered porch, who, removing his hat with an 
air of profound respect, asked for her son. 

“ I hnvo just heard from my daughter of tho 
shameful treatment your son met with this morn¬ 
ing, madam ; it would not have happened had I 
been present, and I feel it my duty to apologize. 
A party of friends have just arrived with me, 
and if ho will assist us in getting up a moonlight 
excursion this evening, I trust wo shall he able to 
efface the remembrance of this morning’s un¬ 
pleasantness from his mind." 

“ My son is within, sir. I think it quite prob¬ 
able ho will go with you." 

Walter eamo to meet them, aroused by the 
strange voice. At the first glnneo tho stranger 
started visibly, and when the lad spoke, appeared 
to lose his self-command completely, gazing from 
mother to son and back again quite bewildered. 
Mrs. Stevens could not endure that questioning 
glance, and walked to tho window to hide her 
confusion ; hut Walter, nil unconscious of wrong, 
began to speak of his boat, and willingly con¬ 
sented to take out the party proposed, 

“My little girl has told you alt about her papa, 
she says, and I feelthedcepestgratitude for your 
care of her; it has materially aided in the im¬ 
provement I see in her health, nml while I remain 
here, remember that tho Seabird and her young 
commander are nhvays engaged. This is a 
lovely spot,” ho added, walking to the window, 
and gazing with nn appreciative eye on tho 
splendid prospect. “ It must bo very dear to 
you, madam ?" 

“ It is dear to me ns Walter’s birthplace," said 
Mrs, Stevens. 

“ Then you hnvo not always lived hero?" 

“No," And again she had to turn away from 
that penetrating eye which seemed to rend her 
soul* 

Tho stranger oneo more turned to Walter, but 
with nn air that said plainly ho would ask moro 
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questions if lie find dared, flic plan for tho eve¬ 
ning was fully arranged, and he took his leave. 

“ Who istlmt, Walter?” 

“ Why, mother, how pale and faint you look I 
what is the matter 

“Nothing, nothing whatever. But you do not 
answer my question?” 

It was Walter’s turn to look confused. “It is 
Sir Richard Hamilton, the father of that little 
girl with Colonel Travers's family.” * 

“And what did young Travers say to you this 
morning to make you so angry V' 

“ 0, nothing. I don’t want to think any nioro 
about it; don’t ask me, please, mother.” 

Mrs. Stevens unclasped tho caressing arms 
from her neck, and looked into that handsome, 
agitated face with strange earnestness. 

“ I iu.dst on your telling mo, Walter; no mat¬ 
ter what it was, it will not hurt my feelings." 

“ Mother, leamiot tell you. I would have told I 
you long ago if I hud dared, for this is not tho ^ 
first time 1 have been iu&ulted so, but I can bear 
it.” 

“lie said I had no husband, did ho not?” 

“ Mother, lie did.” 

“ Waller, my hoy, tell him he lies! You have 
no need to blush for your mother, your birth was 
free from shame as his own. Never let these 
idle speeches give you one moment's unhappiness 
again, and the time may como when all these 
sorrowful days will be repaid to us. And now 
don’t ask me any move questions, for I see your 
curiosity is all aroused, but let us settle our 
minds to every-day nfliiirs, ami prepare for your 
going this evening/' 

How gladly tho boy would have learned more, 
his mother well understood; hut ho obeyed her 
implicitly, (rusting to her promise that tho time 
would come when site would tell him all, and 
whatever iho mystery, there was inexpressible 
comfort in knowing that there was no disgrace. 

“ No disgrace!” Blessed thought, in spite of his 
inborn pmle this one horror had always crushed 
him. 

On leaving the cottage. Sir Richard hastened 
down tho winding clitl’ road to the hotel where 
ho hod left his party, his mind full of strungo 
thoughts which he was eager to disclose. A 
beautiful little girl met him on the piazza of tho 
Bay View House, whose small and ill furnished 
rooms were suggestive of anything but comfort, 
and her eager inquiries showed how deeply her 
youthful feelings wove interested, 

“U \:> all light, darling; your young sailor 
bears i.u malice, and Inis promised to go with us 
thU eiuiiiiig. Hun about now and amuse your¬ 
self heiu while 1 go in and see AuntMmiu.” 


“ Papa and Aunt Maria do not want me, Mr. 
Yillinrs and Cousin Emily send me away, Mrs. 
Travers enys I make her head ache, Albert Trav¬ 
ers does nothing but teaso me when he is pleas¬ 
ant, nnd frighten mo, he is so wicked, when l.e is 
cross, nnd nobody’ seems to want me near them, 
only Walter—poor Walter 1 IIow cruel i, was 
of that bad Albert to say such things this morn¬ 
ing. I am glad lie is not going with us to night.” 
And then the little lonely child went down among 
the flowers in tho old fashioned garden. 

A pale but very lovely lady rose to meet Sir 
Richard as lie entered the long, low parlor ; he 
held her hand in his, and led her to n seat. 

“Maria, something very strange lias happened 
since I went out.” 

“ What is It, Richard ? I could sec it in your 
face ns you came down tho street.” And by tho 
light in her beautiful eyes it was easy to see how 
interested she was in all that he said or did. 

“ I have just seen a lad of sixteen or seven¬ 
teen, who so exactly resembles Walter at that 
age, that for a moment I was completely over¬ 
come; every action, tho sound of his voice, even 
that peculiar change of color with every emotion, 
and to crown all, his name is Walter. Maria, I 
don’t know' what to think. If I did not know 
Walter so thoroughly, was not so perfectly con¬ 
vinced of his integrity, sound principles and un¬ 
tarnished honor, 1 should certainly imagine all 
sorts of queer things, but it is impossible.” 

“ Of course it is impossible. Walter is the 
very soul of honor, and if he had ever formed 
au attachment, would most certainly have made 
the object of it mistress of Ilomew’ood. Not 
like poor me, who was always under papa’s 
control.” And sho sighed faintly', as if the 
recollection was anything but a happy one. 

“ Ono tiling is certain,” said Sir Richard, “I 
will find out moro about that boy, he interests me 
strangely.” 

“ He interests Adela too,” said the lady’, with 
a smile; “sho is never weary of praising him. 
I feel quite anxious to seo this counterpart of my 
brother; he must be very’ handsome indeed, to 
look as Walter did at seventeen.” 

“ Ho is handsome, exceedingly handsome,” 
said tho gentleman, with enthusiasm; “ but hero 
is the boat, you shall judge for yourself, now.” 

In live minutes the party were at the beach, 
where Walter Stevens with his assistant, Robert, 
an old, experienced sailor, was waiting to tc- 
ceivo them on board tho Seabird, the swiftest, 
safest ami best sail boat within a hundred miles. 

Mr. Villiars and “ Cousin Emily,” the latter 
a niece of Sir Richard’s lato wife, went first, Sir 
Richard himself aided tho steps of his lady love, 
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and could not feel grateful enough to Walter for 
the agitation he caused her, it was such an ad¬ 
mirable excuse for affectionate attentions. Lit¬ 
tle Adda came last, and with a strange thrill of 
delight the young snilor aided her steps, she was 
go fair and gentle, so different from tho village 
girls. 

Once out upon tho hay, and Mrs. Osborn and 
Sir Richard had every opportunity to criticise | 
Walter, and speculate upon the strange likeness 
he horo to one they both loved, a likeness so 
strong that even the sister dare hardly say it was | 
a coincidence. 

“ You knots* wo never svero separated hut that 
one year, when I was at school in Paris," she said, 

" and then ho never failed to write every week, 
telling mo all his troubles, and in fact all through 
life I have known his every thought." Put not 
even to a beloved sister was Walter Travers's 
heart fully opened. 

The sail was delightful; numerous other boats 
were out ehjoying tho moonlight, some with 
sweet music sounding over tho water, some with 
parties of gay singers. It was the hour for sen¬ 
timent, and more than one anxious lover im- i 
proved the opportunity, trusting to the charm of 
tho moonlight to aid in giving him a favorable j 
response. 

Walter told Adda stories of the sea, with 
which he had been familiar all his life, wonderful, 
stirring tales which made her hold her breath, 
and grasp his arm with fear. Very softly ho 
took tho littlo waxen fingers in his own, tho 
childish clasp so trusting, causing his cheek to 
burn and his heart to throb. No one ever knew 
the thoughts that came to Walter on that never- 
to-be-forgotten night; sitting in tho moonlight 
with that trembling littlo hand in his, he could 
not have spoken them himself, but they were as¬ 
piring, ambitious hopes, ami they made a man of 
him from that hour. 

“ Master Walter, that fellow seems determined 
to run us down," cried old Robert, suddenly. 

“ I have been watching him, and ho is up to 
mLehief." 

The warning camo too late, tho strmigo boat, 
evidently with a design, boro down upon them, 
striking near the stern, and instantly passing over 
them. Cousin Emily's shrieks had attracted 
tho notice of several boats, and help was near, 
but not until all hands had been for several 
minutes in tho water, and littlo Adela danger¬ 
ously exhausted. At tho moment of striking 
Walter had caught her in his arms, and death 
alone would lmvo loosened that clasp, but tho 
sudden immersion, the ccld and the fright, were 
too much for tho delieaw child, and she lay in 


Walter’s arms in a swoon so like death that tho 
faint heating of her heart could scarcely convince 
him that she still lived. 

To tho astonishment of all but Walter, tho 
heavy boat which had occasioned tho catastro¬ 
phe was manned by one sailor only, and his pas¬ 
senger was Albert Travers. Tho young man's 
apologies were apparently so earnest, his alarm 
so unfeigned, and his indignation at the sailor’s 
stupidity so dangerous to that individual’s lifo 
and limbs, that Sir Richard felt obliged at least 
in words to acquit him of blame, but when ho 
would take tho child he sternly hade him "sit 
still, and not endanger them a second time." 

This accident put.a stop to all boating for 
Walter and Adela, as the child continued ill for 
many weeks, and had to he removed from tho 
noise of tho hotel, to Mrs. Stevens’s quiet cot¬ 
tage, whither her father, Mrs. Osborn and Miss 
Emily also went. This latter lady was striving 
hard to win the heir of “all tho Travers prop¬ 
erty ;" " for you must sec,” she wrote to a married 
sister, “how much greater catch ho is than VII- 
liars, who only comes in for his father’s estates, 
while Albort will inherit all his rich Undo Wal¬ 
ter’s fortune, winch is a princely income of itself. 
I would not think of him at all if it were not for 
that, but you know Walter Travers will never 
inarry now. By tho way, I wish Harry would 
find out exactly what tho yearly rental of tho 
Homewood property is, I want to be quite cer¬ 
tain about everything," 

Miss Emily so occupied young Travers’s timo 
that Walter had many precious hours of Adda’s 
sweet companionship, sitting by her sofa and tell¬ 
ing her sea stories when she was ill, carrying her 
to tho garden when tho sun shone, and collecting 
wonderful treasures of curious shells and stones, 
and daily learning to love tho lijttlo creature moro 
fervently. 

Miss Emily and Albert Travers left the bay 
“ engaged." Sir Richard and Mrs. Osborn also 
had renewed a youthful engagement once broken 
by a stern father’s command, and Walter in his 
own mind had resolved that Adda should one 
day be his. 

On bidding farewell to the kind inmates of tho 
cottage, the child kissed Mrs. Stevens earnestly, 
then throwing herself into Walter's arms cried 
bitterly. 

“ God bless you, my hoy ! I shall never for¬ 
get that I owe her lifo to your presence of mind. 
If I can ever do anything for you only let mo 
know it.” 

Mrs. Osborn pressed tho young man’s hand J 
she too had a most unaccountable regard for him. 

“If money or influence can at any time aid 
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you, let mo know, I have both. You too may 
need n friend, dear madam, I know from oxpc- 
lienee liow lonely a widow is at times.” 

Mrs. Stevens blushed painfully. “X am not a 
widow.” Then as the color faded from her 
cheek, leaving her deathly white, she added, “I 
have not seen my husband for many yt ura, yet I 
know that ho is alive.” 

“ My last hope is dead,” said Mrs. Osborn, 
when she nnd Sir Richard were next alone. “ I 
hud some lingering idea that ho might be Walter’s 
son in spite of nil I know to the contrary, hut to 
hear her speak of her husband has completely 
dispelled the illusion. I would that ho had such 
a bov, if only to prevent .that wretched Albert 
from being master of Homewood.” 


" I can truly congratulate you this time, my 
dear sister; your improved looks alone would 
tell me that you are happy.” And the earnest 
tone brought tears to her bright eyes. 

Walter Travers had just returned from a long 
sojourn in foreign lands—he came to spend 
Christmas in England—his only sister had been 
the wife of Sir llielmrd Hamilton just one 
month. To his partial eyes she had never looked 
so beautiful r.s lie now saw her, splendidly 
dressed in velvet nnd lace, and glittering with 
diamonds, the light of love dancing in her eyes, 
blooming cheeks nnd smiling lips. 

“ Truly, darling, some good fairy must have 
renewed your youth; common mortals do not 
have the gift of unfading beauty.” 

“ Dear Walter, think how my youth was 
clouded, what a wretched existence I dragged 
out ns Mr. Osborn’s wife, and do not grudge mo 
my happiness,” 

“ Not if it were threefold what it is! You nnd 
Richard are now fowarded for the cruel sufferings 
of other days, though some suffer and are never 
rewarded,” ho added, with a bitter tone. 

“ How unfortunate that I should be obliged to 
go out to-night, when I have so much to say to 

you, but we must not disappoint Lady L-. 

One thing though I must tell you before I go— 

we had quite nn adventure down at C-Hay 

last summer, where Sir Richard was advised to 
take Attain. We found n boy living there with 
his mother who so remarkably resembled you 
that I was quite overcome on first beholding him. 
The likeness was quite startling; Richard and 
brother William both saw it ns plainly ns I did, 
and Albert took a dreadful dislike to tho poor 
fellow in consequence.” , 

“Maria, how absurd,” said Mr. Travers, turn¬ 
ing his face from his sister’s inspection, and tak¬ 


ing up a book. “ I hope ho was a tolerably 
good-looking fellow, however.” 

“ Now don’t laugh about it. I really felt in¬ 
terested in the lad, who is about sixteen, remark¬ 
ably handsome, and what seems moro strange, 
bears your nnmo. Ilis mother’s name is 
Stevens. But I see you don’t feel interested in 
my favorite, nnd as tho carriage has come, I 
must leavo you for an hour or two.” 

Bending forward as she spoke, Lady Hamil¬ 
ton saw that her brother’s faco was ashy pale, 
while the book on which ho seemed so intent was 
held upside down. Inexpressibly shocked, she 
hastened from tho room in silence, all her pre¬ 
vious suspicions aroused and strengthened by 
this little incident. 

“I will fathom this mystery to tho bottom,” 
was her resolve, as she drove homo from the ball. 
“ Walter cannot resist my entreaties, nnd it may 
make us all hnppier to clear up this dark secret.” 

But again disappointment awaited her. Mr. 
Travers had left tho house soon after her lady¬ 
ship, bidding tho servants inform his sister that 
she should hear from him shortly, and with tins 
unsatisfactory message sho was forced to bo 
content. 

Sir Richard insisted that she should wait pa¬ 
tiently for tho event, on pain of being a prisoner 
for tho rest of tho season. “Anxiety of mind 
and fatigue of body would soon show their work,” 
so tho subject was at once banished, so far as ho 
was concerned; but many nnd anxious prayers 
did that loving sister oiler up for the success of 
the search she felt her brother was now making. 

And now let us follow Walter Travers to 

C - Bay, whither ho had so soon started on 

learning of tho discovery made by Lady Hamil¬ 
ton. He had made every inquiry of the inn¬ 
keeper, and could only learn that Mrs. Stevens 
and her son had left their homo some months 
before. 

“ So this is nil you can tell me, and I am once 
more to sec all my hopes disappointed?” And 
lie paced tho narrow inn parlor with angry im¬ 
patience, the weary look on Ilia handsome face 
frightfully increased by two days of travel and 
anxiety. 

“ Yes, sir, all I know about tho widow and her 
boy; but it may be that Doctor Browne can give 
you moro information. He was the only person 
in the neighborhood that ever visited them, ami 
his housekeeper, Damo Batten, was with the 
poor lone creature when her child was horn. 
She seemed to feel herself above us common 
folks, so wc let her enjoy her pleasure, and very 
few of tho women round hero ever went to tho 
cliff cottage. They do say she lmd money coino 
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regular, and never touched it, and it must have 
gathered to quite a round sum in all these years, 
but this was gossip’s guesswork, for she was 
mighty close about her own affairs, and our good 
doctor too knows how to keep a friend’s secret.” 

Walter left tho hotel where he had been so un¬ 
successful, and with a shudder at its look of 
desolation, now when deserted by the gay sum¬ 
mer visitors, and a longing look at the still moro 
bleak and desolate cottage on tho cliff, proceeded 
to the doctor’s residence. A very cosy and com¬ 
fortable home even on the sea coast in winter, 
had Doctor Browne secured for himself, a pretty, 
old fashioned cottage, with peaked gables and 
latticed chamber windows, standing in the midst 
of evergreens and half enclosed by a tall yew 
hedge. Walter Travers had a presentiment that 
nothing but good news awaited him in that 
inviting place. 

“ The doctor was in,” Dame Patten said, and 
showed the stranger to what was honored by the 
name of study, where the owner sat in dressing- 
gown and slippers, awaiting his good house¬ 
keeper’s call to dinner. Travers stated his 
business, to make a few inquiries about Mrs. 
Stevens, mid her present place of residence. 

“ Was ho a friend of that lady’s ?” Tho doc¬ 
tor hud an eye like an eagle and his companion 
knew it was trying to read his very soul, but ho 
could meet oven that piercing gaze. 

“A very dear friend indeed/' he answered, 
“the nearest and dearest film could have on 
earth.” 

“ I judged as much by tho likeness your son 
hears to you,” the doctor said, “hut my very in¬ 
teresting patient has led a solitary life for many 
years. I do not like to accuse a stranger of 
wrong, but there have been times of sickness and 
sorrow when that poor creature stood in need of 
a friend if ever woman did.” 

“I know it; I know all of which you would 
accuse me but I am blameless ; for twelve long 
years I have searched for iier unceasingly’, and 
now when I thought sho was indeed found, I 
am again doomed to disappointment.” 

“ Perhaps not, perhaps not,” said tho doctor, 
whoso kind heart was warming towards his 
6trangc visitor; “ hut here conics tho dame to say 
dinner is waiting—we can talk this over at table 
—you look ns if you needed some one to pre¬ 
scribe for you, and I order a good dinner as a 
commencement. Wo live very’ plainly down 
here, Imt my housekeeper is a treasure, roasts 
fowl to a turn, and makes a pudding you can 
depend on.” And ho led tho way to a comfort¬ 
able dining-room, where a dinner-table was laid 
with abundance of good tilings for a much 


i larger party. “ I lead such a lonely life down 
| here that guests are not to be slighted,” said tho 
! hospitable little host, when he had done justice 
! to thcdame’8 good cookery; “and we lay violent 
I hands on those who happen in about at the din- 
I ncr hour, which with us country physicians is all 
hours. Now try that wine, I take brandy’ my¬ 
self when I tnko anything—' a little and good' 
is my motto in the drinking way—and I will tell 
you all I know about your friend. It is seven¬ 
teen years since she came hero and hired the cliff 
cottage—her son was horn before she had been 
here a week—and from that time sho seemed to 
look on Da pie Par ten and me as her best friends. 
There were many’ cruel things said about her in 
tho village, hut people soon got tired of talking, 
and so ns years passed on, she was allowed to 
live here unmolested. Twice a year she went 

to C-and drew money from one bank and 

placed it in the other; where this came from sho 
never told mo, nrnl I never asked ; hut I believed 
her when sho said she was married, and I re¬ 
spected her sorrows and her silence. After 
living here five years she bought the cottage, and 
did considerable in the way of beautifying it, 
but always lived very plainly', devoting her time 
to the education of her hoy, a task I assisted her 
in ns ho grew older. Last summer some fine 
city folks came down here, and one little girl met 
with nn accident that nearly cost her her life, and 
nothing would do but they’ must go to the cot¬ 
tage, where they completely' turned the hoy’s 
head. lie never looked tho same afterwards, and 
his mother decided on taking him abroad for tho 
winter. The fact was, the hoy pined for a differ¬ 
ent kind of life, and though it almost broke my 
old heart to part with him, I advised her to go 
by* nil means. She wrote me on her arrival at 
Dome, where sho means to let tho hoy study, and 
that was the last I have heard of my interesting 
patient, in whom I take a father’s interest. Now, 
sir, I have answered all your questions, and as I 
have not the same scruples with you that pre¬ 
vented my intruding on her silenco, I must beg 
to say that I havo a deep curiosity to know 
more of this mystery of seventeen years. And 
first, are you tho husband of that poor, broken¬ 
hearted young ereaturo V’ 

Walter Travers roused himself from tho 
reverie he had fallen into, to reply: 

“ Your kindness to both of us merits tho 
fullest confidence in return, dear doctor, and I 
assure you positively that I am her husband. 
Wo were married when quite children, and after 
a few Imppy months were separated hv somo 
most artfully’-contrived plans, so deeply’ nrnl 
skilfully laid as to bafilo all my efforts at unrav- 
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tiling them. Of courso I had my auspicious 
about the author of my misery, but I could prove 
nothing, and only within these three days have I 
been on a certain track. Numberless vain jour¬ 
neys have I taken, only to find each disappoint¬ 
ment more bitter than the last, and even now I 
hardly indulge hope.” 

“ Your wife dreads a discovery, I know, and 
doubtless she has her own reasons for it. That 
may bo the occasion of her assuming the mime 
of Stevens.” 

44 It was her father’s name. I became ac¬ 
quainted with tier soon after his death. She was 
very beautiful, and from feeling an interest in 
her grief, I learned to love her better than my 
lifo. I was only a schoolboy myself, spending 
my vacation at the country house of a friend, hut 
a few short weeks made a great change in my 
whole life. Mary and I met, accidentally at first, 
afterwards by appointment; wo were wretched 
when apart, and I induced her at last to consent 
to a private marriage. She had no one to ask— 
my father’s consent it was worse than useless to 
seek—wc did not think or speak of the future, 
only the present happiness was in our minds. 
One night I left Mary at her own door, and 
turned away with a presentiment of coining evil. 
Just beyond I saw a man turn hastily round the 
corner of the street—nil the village had long been 
asleep—I could not ho certain in the moonlight, 
but 1 felt assured that it was my father ! Next 
morning a messenger called me homo, who never 
for an instant allowed mo to leave his presence. 
I was totally dependent upon my father’s will, 
and I dared not rebel; my brother William 
would only too gladly have stepped into my 
place, and I could not doom my loving little wife 
to such poverty as must ho our fate. On teach¬ 
ing Loudon, I found that a situation abroad had 
been secured for me, and three days after I was 
scut away like a convict, never for one instant 
released from the strictest surveillance. Then I 
knew that my stern, cold-hearted father had 
learned our secret, and I trembled at the fate that 
might be in store for the poor girl who had so 
loved and trusted. I never saw either of them 
again. My father was abroad himself when I 
returned to England, and I learned that Mary 
hnd disappeared from her native village the day 
after I left. Tho crudest scandal had been cir¬ 
culated about her, but happily slie krfbw nothing 
of that. From that time I have unceasingly 
sought her at home and abroad, and never until 
now with any certainty of success. Of course I 
shall now go instantly to Homo, there being no 
longer any danger in avowing that she is my 
wife. As I would not consent to many a wo¬ 


man bo selected, my father would never see me. 
I believe his remorse would not ollotv him to 
contemplate the wreck ho had made; but he left 
me the bulk of his fortune, a most useless pos¬ 
session to me, if I am doomed not to find my 
wife.” 

“Your story is a most romantic one, Mr. 
Travers,” said the doctor, ** and I trust it will 
end happily, as nil romances ought to do. I 
have not the slightest doubt that it is your wife 
and son in whom I Imvo been so interested, and 
I see no reason why you should not find them 
now. I almost envy you the happiness in store 
for you, a most amiable and lovely wife, and a 
boy of whom any father might be proud; there 
are not such prospects for an old bachelor like 
me.” 

Travers smiled sadly. “Think of tho weary 
years I have been looking for them,” he said, 
“ Who can give ns back all those years which 
might have been spent so happily V* 


“ 0, mother what a delightful city this is! I 
am over]lowered, surfeited and weary of very 
loveliness; it is like some bright dream to be 
here,” And tho excited youth flung himself on 
the floor, and hud his head in her lap, in the old, 
boyish fashion. 

“ Walter, would it disappoint you too much, 
dear, if wo were to leave here quite soon, say 
to-morrow, or next day V’ And Mrs. Stevens 
hesitated as if she feared the effect of her words. 

The lad stood up quite calm, but pale, his 
excitement all gone. 

“ Is it absolutely necessary, mother ? But 
there, I need not usk, I see that in your face. 
Of course I am ready to go, to do anything you 
wish, dear mother, anything to make you happy. 
It has been a great joy to me to eomo here, and I 
have seen enough to dream on for the rest of my 
life.” 

“ We will come hack again, dear, some time; 
but now I must go away for the saino reason wo 
came here. Colonel Travers with his wife and 
son arrived here to-day; I passed them in the 
hall, hut my veil was down and they did not 
recognize mo. Sir Richard Hamilton and his 
wife will be hero this evening.” 

“ And if it is their presence you would avoid, 
wc will leave this very night, denr mother.” 

“ I know this is hard on you, my darling, but 
yon ahull no longer make sacrifices without a 
reason; you shall understand all this mystery 
cro long.” 

A few hours afterwards, ns tho mother and son 
passed through the low, dark entrance hall, they 
encountered a party of new arrivals, and one of 
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tho gentlemen inadvertently struck a package of 
kooks from Mrs. Stevens’s hand. Ho instantly 
picked it up, presented it with a low bow and 
murmured apology, took one glance at the black 
and closely-veiled figure, and passed on. 

Walter ran hack for a forgotten shawl, and en¬ 
countered Adda Hamilton in the old gallery. 
The pleasure was mutual, but there was little 
time for words. She gave him a bouquet her 
father had just bought for her, and he repaid it 
whit a small sketch-book full of choice water- 
color drawings. 

*' Yott must rest to-night, dear Walter, tho 
morning will be soon enough to commence your 
search. It will probably bo a long and diflieult 
one ” And Lady Maria made tip a pile of 
shawls and cloaks, and compelled tho weary 
brother to test in spite of himself. For many 
days she had been anxious about bis health. 

“ See my present, papa,” said Adda, entering 
the loom with her hook. She had waited to look 
at cadi drawing separately, 

“ Why, who gave my little girl this ? It is a 
present indeed.” 

“ Walter Stevens gave it to me, papa. I met 
him in the hall just now when wo came in.” 

Her words made every one in the room spring 
to their feet and exclaim aloud with delight. 

“ O, papa, he is gone!” said Adda, mid hurst 
into tears, “lie was just going home to Eng¬ 
land, lie said; his mother was waiting for hint in 
the carriage. I am so sorry I did not know it 
was Mrs. Stevens when we met her in the hall. It 
was she who dropped the parcel, Undo Walter.” 

When Colonel Travers and lady came in during 
thcevening.tliey found their brother under the euro 
of two pliVMcians, and Lady Maria receiving 
their instructions. They pronounced his illness 
brain fever, brought on by an over-excitement. 

Colonel Travers sneered. “ That’s nil tlioso 
cursed doctors know! Excitement indeed ! why, 
Walter never knew what it was to get excited in 
his life! Don’t be alarmed about him, such 
steady-going old bachelors are not going to die 
of brain fever, or any other fever.” 


“ Now, Walter, since we have once more set¬ 
tled down quietly, I will fulfil my promise, and 
tell you something of my early history. This 
has been such a .busy month with us, that I never 
felt that I could spare the time before.” 

“ You know I shall ho glad to hear that long- 
promised story, mother, but before you begin I 
wish you would tell mo what has changed you bo 
lately—you me so cheerful, and look so much 
better without those mournful black dresses. You 
can’t think how that beautiful lilac gown becomes 


you, and your hair is so glossy and brown, it 
was a shame to wear those old caps so long.” 

Mrs, Stevens laughed—a clear, merry laugh it 
was, telling of a heart at ease. “ You will per¬ 
suade mo that I am quite a beauty’ next, you flat¬ 
tering boy.” 

“I always thought you very’ pretty, dear 
mother, even when you looked saddest, hut now 
you only need this, to make you perfectly beau¬ 
tiful.” And ho twined some myrtle sprays in 
her hair with an artist’s eye and hand. 

“ You remember that engraving of the Ma¬ 
donna I liked so well in Mr. N—’s collection hist 
year—well, you look just like it as you sit in that 
light. I wish you would let me paint a miniaturo 
of you just ns you arc now.” 

u For shame, child, you should not talk such 
nonsense.” Mrs. Stevens tried to look grave, 
still there might have been detected much satis¬ 
faction in her faco. No one knew bin herself 
how anxious she was to look her best. For tho 
first time in her life she lmd studied to set oil her 
good looks to the greatest advantage. 

“ Walter, I have a reason to-day for wishing to 
look well, but wc will not talk of that yet. You 
know I told you this was my birthplace, and I 
lived here until I was nearly’ sixteen years of 
age. My dear father died late in August of that 
summer, and left me with this bouse si ml garden, 
and a small sum of money’ which ho had saved, 
but no friends nearer than our village mquam- 
tflnecs. I was almost broken hearted at his death, 
and not all the persuasions of an old woman I 
hired to come and live with me could induce me 
to take an interest in the house, niv work or 
garden. Two-thirds of my time I spent at tho 
graveyard, and there your father found me ono 
day’, drenched with rain, cold and exhausted, and 
his sympathy, and tho earnest maimer in which 
he remonstrated with me on my’ folly, ami tho 
wickedness of saying ‘I wished to die,’ first 
roused me from the indulgence of such sinful 
and cxccssivo grief. Ho was young and hand¬ 
some, very different from the village li ds in ap¬ 
pearance and manner, and his kind and respect¬ 
ful behaviour gave me reason to trust him. JIo 
was down here spending the shooting season 
with tho young lltaybrooks, and a large party 
gathered before September was over, Sir Uichurd 
Hamilton among them. But he never mw mo, 
though I saw him more than once. 

“ Well, dear, after your father and I learned to 
love each other so well that we knew we could not 
ho happy apart, ho urged that we should get mar¬ 
ried privately. IIo was under his father’s control, 
and ho knew the old gentleman would never con¬ 
sent to it, ns ho had other plans for him; and 
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ho pleaded so earnestly and painted tlio picture 
so bright, that I at hist consented, hut I knew at 
the time that it was wrong. The minister’s 
blessing sounded like a curse—and tho bitter 
troubles that came upon us afterwards, 1 have 
always looked upon ns a punishment for the little 
respect I showed my dear dead lather’s memory. 

" I " ill pass over tho next few months, my dear 
hoy. They were a strange mingling of joy and 
sorrow. My husband spent most of tho winter 
down here at Bruybrook, and people said ho 
would one day marry tho young lady of the 
castle, and that divirted attention from his visits 
to me. I used often to wonder how i . would all 
end—but my hopes of a happy future were ended 
with a frightful suddenness. Walter left me at 
the door one night after we had taken a walk, 
promising to come the next morning and bring 
mo some new hooks which ho had sent for. I 
had scarcely entered, when a light tap at the door 
made me turn to open it, expecting that he had 
come hack again, when to my astonishment and 
terror, n tall, stern-looking old gentleman entered, 
whom I at once knew to he his father. Of the 
interview that followed, I do not like to think, 
much less to speak; suflicu it that he crushed me 
with Ins fierce denunciations, terrified mo with 
threats of his vengeance on Walter, and finally 
made me swear an awful oath, by which I hound 
myself to follow bis orders implicitly; it was the 
sole condition on which he would promise to 
pardon his son’s transgression. I was to kavo 
home instantly, leaving no clue by which I might 
be found, never in any manner to seek or com¬ 
municate with your father, whom ho insisted was 
not my husband (a marriage under age without 
the parent’s permission not being legal), and if I 
did this faithfully he promised to provide well for 
my child, paying me half-yearly a handsome sum 
to live upon. If in any way I broke my oath, 
he laid tho heaviest curses upon its—and through ' 
all these long years I have religiously obeyed 
him. Now, however, it is different; your father 
lms discovered us, is coming here to claim his ! 
wife and son, and remove forever the necessity for 
all tlicso disguises. I knew last summer that , 
Sir Itichard was struck by the likeness you bear I 
to your father, ami Lady Osborn quite uncon¬ 
sciously told her brother, and bo gavo him tho , 
right direction at last.” I 

41 Then Sir Richard's wife is my aunt, and Al¬ 
bert Travers my cousin?” said Walter, when ho , 
could speak at all, tho story ho lmd just listened | 
to having filled him with mingled emotions of 
indignation, astonishment and joy, " Wlmt a 
strange, sad life yours has been, dear mother.” 

“Not so sad as it might have been, my dear 


boy; you hnvo been tho greatest possible comfort 
to me, and if no other consideration had restrained 
mo, the fear that your father’s family might find 
some means to tako you away, would alone have 
prevented my making myself known. I could 
not tell how years might havo changed him, or 
how ho might regard tho unfortunate marriage of 
his youth.” 

“Ami how did you learn all this pleasant 
nows, dear mother?” 

“ In that letter you brought to me from our 
good old friend the doctor. Your father went to 
• see him last winter, ami from there followed us to 
Komo. Wo left there tlio very day life arrived, 
and his further search was prevented by illness 
many weeks. The doctor and he corresponded, 
and just ns soon as I sent my address to tho old 
gentleman, he forwarded it, also writing to me to 
say wlmt he hud done. Ami now, Walter, I have 
about finished my confession, and as tho whole 
party will ho hero this evening, we must not 
spend any more time in talking. You will have 
barely time to dress as it is.” 

We will not dwell on the next hour of anxious 
expectation, nor the meeting which took place in 
a silence too full of emotion for words. Such 
scenes arc not to be described. 

Sir Richard speedily ended an interview which 
he feared would bo injurious to loth, by remind¬ 
ing them that a clergyman was in waiting. Mr. 
Stevens’s wife had been a member of the church 
of Home, Mary had been educated in her moth¬ 
er’s faith, and her secret marriage with Walter 
Travers had been performed by a Catholic clergy¬ 
man. It was now thought best by nil parties that 
the ceremony should be again performed, public¬ 
ly, and by a minister of the Established Church, 
which was no sooner dono than they all left for 
“Homewood,” Walter’s beautiful country-seat. 

This romance in real life created a great sen¬ 
sation for a time, and nowhere more than in the 
family of Colonel Travers, where tho news im¬ 
mediately followed ADiert's marriage to Miss Km- 
ily Carew, That young lady considered herself 
especially ill-used, having taken her husband 
solely with a view to one day being mistress of 
Homewood, a hope now ended forever. It was 
almost too much to bear, after taking so much 
pains to be “ certain about everything.” 

Scandal whispered of bitter scenes between her 
and her husband even in the first days of their 
married life, and beforo many months people 
smiled and looked wise when they saw her riding 
about with her old lover Vi!liars. Ami then 
came dark stories of Albert’s devotion to tho 
gaming-table, the secncs of wild dissipation in 
which he mingled, tho vile character of his clios- 
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cn associates—ending in n shameful exposure of 
the wife’s guilt by her jealous maid—a hostile 
meeting, in which Villiars was conqueror, leaving 
his antagonist badly wounded on the field, and 
finally an elopement, even while the surgeons 
were searching for the bullet in Travers’s shat¬ 
tered arm. 

The disappointment about his uncle's property, 
which he hud always looked on as his own, tlio 
disgraceful conductor his wife, and the irritation 
of a long and painful illness, combined to make 
this young man a most dangerous member of 
society, when returning strength once more al¬ 
lowed him to mingle with his fellow-men. 

11is first business was to get a divorce from 
bis false wife, which was easily accomplished; 
the next was to look about for some rich heiress 
by whose means he could replenish his empty 
purse. This might hnve been done quite hastily, 
for he was handsome and accomplished, and 
well trained in the art of winning hearts. But 
liis plans were completely changed by making a 
visit to his Aunt Hamilton, where he had an op¬ 
portunity of seeing how perfectly amiable and 
lovely Sir Richard's Adola was growing. The 
sole idol of her father and stepmother, possessed 
of a mind and person equally faultless, heiress to 
a splendid estate and largo' income, in fact, a 
match for any man in England, titled or not. 
There was only one drawback to his satisfaction, 
and that was the knowledge that his cousin Wal¬ 
ter had an almost equal share of the nfteetion 
Sir Richard and his lady bestowed on their own 
child; and Walter wnj younger, richer and 
handsomer than himself-of course he would 
win this lovely child for Ins bride. And Albert 
ground his t&cth with rage, and stamped on the 
wild (lowers, us ho walked under the oaks in Ham- | 
ilton Park, cursing this new-found cousin, who i 
had ttlreudy destroyed so many ambitious hopes. 

But Albert was not a matt to withdraw from 
any ambitious undertaking which promised to 
benefit himself, and he drew an outline of a plot 
tlmt might in time be successfully worked out, 

“ No great harm can come while Attain is still 
at her studies, and Uncle Walter keeps his para¬ 
gon so well under his tutor's eye, and when it is 
time to claim my little wile, it will ho haul in- , 
deed if I can find no one to aid mo in this mat¬ 
ter. There is Snclling for instance, old C—’s 
partner, a hopeful scamp enough, if folks only 
knew it—I have him always at command, and 
bo dare not disobey me. There is nothing like 
getting people well into your power, you never 
can toll how soon they may be useful. Old C—’s ^ 
Harness good enough to cover his partner’s wild | 
deeds, and Snclling himself has such a sanctified j 


air no one would judge him to be the knave he is. 
Aunt Maria was saying totlay that Walter did 
not look strong, now it would not surprise me at 
all if he should fall into a consumption tlmt no 
one can cure. Such perfection as his does not suit 
this world, and Homewood and that little beauty, 
Adcla, may still be mine." 

The further progress of his diabolical plot 
would bo the work of time, but lie made sura of his 
companion in iniquity, over whose head lie con¬ 
tinually held the terrors of the law. 

" Stand by mo,” he said to Snclling, " and 
you have nothing to fear. Betray me, and there 
is not a corner of the earth dark and desolate 
enough to hide you from my wrath !” 

He merely told him that he was going abroad 
for a year or two, and on his return there would 
probably ho woik to do, but was careful that the 
fellow should not learn more than would be safe. 
He made more determined dibits to win a better 
opinion from Sir Richard than that sturdy old 
Englishman had hitherto been willing to accord 
him, hut it required all his art to hide the evil 
feelings tlmt rose when Walter and he met. Tho 
family felt so interested in him as their dearest 
brother’s son, the peculiar circumstances attend¬ 
ing bis childhood were so distressing, and at the 
same time so interesting; Adda's regard was al¬ 
ways noticed with complacency, and commented 
on in her absence with evident pleasure by the pa¬ 
rents ; and all these things filled Albert’s mind 
with tortures of "envy, maluc, and all unchari- 
tableness.” Walter was quite at home in his 
aunt's splendid parlors, 1 and even Albert bad to 
acknowledge that they were not proud of him 
without reason. A more accomplished or at¬ 
tractive young man it would lmvu been very hard 
to find; for if the ladies extolled him as a part¬ 
ner in the ballroom, the gentlemen were equally 
ready to admire his prowess in the field, or his 
skill in riding, in which he had few rivals. 

Walter Travers was proud of his son as any 
father might have been, and very carefully guard¬ 
ed him from the errors likely to beset a youth in 
Ins situation. The most perfect love and confi¬ 
dence existed between them, and in this great 
blessing the father found more than a reward for 
the sorrows of earlier years. He asked for no 
greater happiness than to sec his son married to 
his old friend Hamilton’s child—a match he felt 
would give mutual satisfaction to the families. • 

" And do you leave us to-day, Albert 1” said 
Walter, as the young men met in Sir Richard's 
library one morning. 

"Yes, and I presume you will all be broken¬ 
hearted,” was tho sarcastic answer. 
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“0,1 dare say wo shall find consolation,” an¬ 
swered Walter, with n merry laugh. “ But you 
mean to return some time or other, I suppose.” 

" Yes, I shall he at home soon enough—soon 
enough to spoil all your plans, my fine fellow,” 
he added, to himself, as Adda entered. 

“My music-teacher has como, and wc are all 
waiting for you, Walter. Mama says,‘make 
haste * Now I wonder who you have been mak¬ 
ing that wreath for— ami where did the wild flow¬ 
ers come from? 0,1 have found out what you 
went to ride so early for I” 

“Now staml still just one moment, while I put 
it on. There, nothing could suit that blue dress 
better than those little white buds.” 

“Now don't you want to take another sketch 
of me ? You must Jiavo a book full of my like¬ 
nesses by this time.” 

Albert came forward and spoke. “ I am going 
away, Adda, havo you nothing to give mo as a 
remembrance?” 

“ 0 yes. What will you have, a book or flow¬ 
er ?” And as she spoke, she took a rose from n 
vase beside her. 

“ Neither. I want you to give mo a kiss. You 
know I am your cousin now, and you never 
would kiss me when you was a little girl.” 

“ You arc not my cousin, and I tun not any 
more inclined to kiss you than I used to be.” 

And the little lady of fifteen drew herself up 
with the stateliness of fifty, and looked the pic¬ 
ture of insulted dignity. 

“ lly heaven, I will havo on© !” cried Albert, 
ns he tried to clasp the slight form in his arms, 
but Walter stepped between them, and Adela 
vanished. 

“ilow dare you lay your hand on mo, sir?” 
cried Albert, white with rage. 

“ Why, you must be crazy,” returned his cous¬ 
in. “ You have alarmed that child beyond 
measure, and what do you suppose Sir Richard 
would say if he know it V* 

“ Go and tell him if you like,” was the inso¬ 
lent rejoinder, as he left the room. 

Walter went to the music-room. “Where is 
Ailcla ?” cried his aunt. “ I sent her to call you, 
atul now site is missing—her teacher is waiting 
for her.” 

He found her hidden behind the velvet curtains 
of a deep window of the drawing-room; there 
wcic traces of tears on her cheeks, and she turned 
away her head, hut allowed Walter to take a 
scat beside her, and apologize for Albert's rude¬ 
ness. “ Como and play for mo now. I shall 
not have a chance to hear you very often, for I 
am going away to-morrow.” 

She looked up sorrowfully. “ So soon ?” 


“ Yes; but I do not need n remembrance, I 
never can forget my little playmate.” 

“ And I never can forget you, dear brother 
Walter.” 

" Don't scold us, Aunt Maria, it is all my 
fault,” cried Walter, as they entered the music- 
room. But there was little to dread from that 
quarter. Lady Hamilton greeted them with a 
well-pleased smile. 

In less than a week Albert was in lhiris, and 
Walter had commenced ft two years' tour, part 
of which was to bo spent in nil artist's studio 
in Rome. 

Two years soon pass away, mid though Mrs. 
Travers thought the time long, she could not 
think of recalling her son while his letters told 
them that he was well and happy. lie came at last, 
however, looking somewhat pale from close con¬ 
finement to the easel. Albert arrived about the 
sumo time, and ho aroused the most serious fears 
by his comments on his cousin's appearance, 
advising him seriously to sco the family physi¬ 
cian. 

“You know, aunt, there has been consumption 
in our family, and there is nothing like preven¬ 
tion in time, and I)r. C. is soskUUul you can 
put nil confidence in his opinion.” 

“How kind of Albert to feel so anxious about 
you, Walter, dear! I did not know that lie had 
such a kind heart.” And Mrs. Travers’s con¬ 
science reproached her for so long disliking one 
who had her darling's welfare so nt heart. 

“Albert is fin* from being kind or generous,” 
said Sir Richard ; “ho always was selfish, and 
the past two years havo not improved him. I 
think him a very dangerous person.” 

“ We will not discuss his good or bad qualities, 
hut at present it is very proper to act on hi* ad¬ 
vice, mid let Dr, C. pass an opinion on our 
prodigal here, who does not look quite so well as 
I could wish,” said Mr. Travers. “ III or well, 
he must come with you ..to the birthday party. 
Adela would not enjoy 'herself at all if lie did 
not; so, young man, you see you have just on© 
week to get well in.” 

“ Why, Uncle Richard, there is nothing in tho 
world the matter with me, I am just listening 
to thorn all, trying to persuade a fellow to bo sick 
whether ho will or no ; don't be surprised if you 
see me over nt tho park to-morrow. I cannot 
wnit a week to see my dear littlo cousin.” 

“ Come when you like, my boy,” said his 
warm-hearted friend ; “ bo sure there is always a 
wcleomo awaiting you.” 

Dr. C. obeyed Mr. Travers’s summons in- 
Btantly, and while ho is assuring tho anxious 
i parents that there is not the slightest cause for 
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alarm, we will list.cn to a conversation going on 
between bis partner, young Dr. Snelling, and 
Albert Travers. 

“ You see,” said the latter, “ that everything 
works admirably, there is every chance for you 
to work, and if you arc only tolerably careful, 
no possibility of detection. I care not how long 
the business is in doing, if it is only safe and 
sure; and now that I have explained to you the 
whole affair, I see no reason why you cannot 
work it out. You know your reward, and I 
lmvo never deceived you.” 

"Aw! do you suppose that proud Miss Hamil¬ 
ton will marry you? Why, she looks for n 
coronet, no less !” 

“Never mind,Ac shall not stand in my way. 
Hamilton Park is worth some trouble to win.” 

“ So it is, but I am afrhid you wont win it. 
However, I wont discourage you ; go tmfefd and 
I'll go with you. I have a small score ,of my 
own to settle with that young chap, which makes 
the job all the easier to do.” 

After renewed cautions to his confederate to 
ho circumspect, young Travers left, and Snell* 
ing proceeded to fulfil his promise. At the ex¬ 
piration of a week Walter was decidedly worse, 
but nothing would prevent his attending the birth¬ 
day hall given by Sir Richard in honor of his 
daughter’s completing her seventeenth year. 
He was astonished at the improvement two years 
had made in Adcla, who appeared before him a 
very vision of loveliness. Her face and figure 
were perfect, and the delicate lace dress with 
apple blossoms, were exactly suited to his taste. 
Many were more gorgeously attired, but none 
looked more beautiful. 

Walter danced but once; there was a strango, 
weary feeling upon him all the time, and even 
Sir Richard hud to own that he looked ill, and 
advised him to leave the excitement of the ball¬ 
room for an hour’s reposo on the library sofa, 
whither Ins aunt accompanied him. 

“This illness of yours is strange, Walter; 
what does Dr. C. think of it ?” 

“ 0, ho says I am quito well, nunt, only a little 
wearied with the journey. I shall be all right in 
a day or two.” 

“ I sincerely hope so,” said the lady; “ try to 
recover yourself a little, ami then join us in the 
supper-room.” 

Walter watched the last silken flounce disap¬ 
pear, und then ho buried his face in the pillows 
and groaned aloud. “ What terrible disease has 
taken hold Upon me, I wonder, to make me feel 
thus weak and wretched in so few days ? Where 
is all the strength I was once so proud of? My 
nerves unstrung, my head confused and dizzy 1 


God help me, can it bo madness ? I dare not 
let them know how strangely I feel, my mother,* 
Adcla. 0, my bright anticipations of this meet¬ 
ing, and how realized 1” 

“Papa wishes to know if you aro better, Mr. 
Travers I” And looking up he saw Adela beside 
him, her beautiful countenance expressing tho 
deepest anxiety. 

“ 0, yes, I feel much better; but beforSVe go 
down, I want to be quite sure that you wish mo 
to call you Miss Hamilton, Or shall it be Adela 
and "Walter, ns in the old times ?” And bo 
held a little trembling hand and looked earnestly, 
into a sweet, blushing face. Walter had spoken 
so suddenly, that she had no time to recollect all 
the dignified speeches she had intended to make, 
and in fact the power of speech at all was gone. 

“ You are not angry with me, Adela, dear 
Adela? It is happiness to meet again, is it 
not ?” 

“ Yes.” The whisper was so low he had to 
bend down to hear it. For one instant he held 
her to his heart, then in pity lot her go, she trem¬ 
bled bo violently. Still holding her hand ho 
drew it under his arm, and led her down to tho 
crowded rooms below, where they joined tho 
party in the supper-room. Highly-wrought 
feeling for a time banished the deathlike languor 
he dreaded, and Sir Richard congratulated him 
on his improved looks. Walter asked his per¬ 
mission to address his daughter, which was readi¬ 
ly granted. 

“ You are worthy of her, ami that is more than 
I would like to say to any one else. I will own 
that if you can win her, it will make us happy. 
Wc can trust our treasure to your care.” 

The party went oft’joyously, hut before morn¬ 
ing, gaiety was turned into anxiety, and mes¬ 
sengers had been sent for Walter’s physician; 
repeated and deathlike huntings having greatly 
alarmed tho whole family. Dr. C. could not 
come, but Snelling answered the call, and ns a 
matter of course, Walter did not improve. Noth¬ 
ing could exceed the physician’s attention, blit 
his patient daily grew weaker and worse. Old 
Dr. Brown was summoned at last, and then 
Snelling had to work most cautiously, fora keen 
pair of eyes were upon him. There was no 
ehanco to retreat, for Albert was ever near, and 
there were a thousand dangers in advancing. 
An unknown danger, too, beset them, for Albert’s 
every action was watched by one whoso ven¬ 
geance was sleepless, one who more than sus¬ 
pected tho vile plan he was working out, and 
whose determination to thwart him was ns im¬ 
movable ns her hatred was undying. 

Dr. Brown advised Walter’s going abroad as 
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soon ns lie could bear the journey, but there were | “ I am hungry,” she replied, in a strange, hol- 

muny reasons for his wishing to remain at homo. low tone. “ I am too hungry to talk.” 

Since his engagement to Adchi, life had become A tray of delicato refreshments stood on n 
doubly precious, and he preferred Snclling to all '■ table near, and Adela hastened to pour outsomo 
others, from the continual encouragement that | wine, and offer her a bountiful supply of toast 
arch schemer gave him that he would soon ho and cako and sandwiches. She drank the wine, 
well, ! and ate the bread and meat greedily, hut she 

“ Now when the spring has come and England never raised her veil, and motioned the young 
is so pleasant to live in, I cannot make up my girl back when she would have oifered more, 
mind to go abroad. If 1 must die, let me at i '* Walter Travers, I have come to warn yon ol 
least die where I can sec all I love around me.” I the plot now working against your life,” she 
He looked fondly at his young betrothed who said, in the same mournful voice. “ God knows 
was never far distant. She came and placed ft i have done few good actions in my life, and if I 
vase of early blossoms on the table at his side, may he the means of making you two happy, it 
drew ha* k the heavy curtains that the sun and will ho one pleasant thought at least. And now 
air might enter freely, and stood watching from I hid you beware of your cousin Albert Travers, 
the open window. and of his accomplice Snclling, who are taking 

“You look pale this morning, Adela; you your life. Every particle of medicine you take, 
feel too anxious about me, dear. I shall have to and oven some of your food and drink, contain 
return home.” 1 more or less poison. I know tills to be true, and 

“ No, we cannot let you go home until you as you value your life beware of them. It may 
get well ; but I have had a letter this morning he that when they find their plans discovered, 
that fills me with alarm, because I am forbidden I some more violent means will be reported to, but 
to tell any one about it. There is something I have warned you. Snclling is capable of any* 
dreadfully mysterious in it, nrnl I am not sure j thing when the other threatens him—so again I 
but it is a deception, as the writer asks for an | say beware 1” 

interview alone, and pretends to be able to tell She got up, drew her cloak closer about her, 
what is causing your illness.” and her veil more tightly over her face, and would 

“ Is your correspondent male or female—and have left the room, fyut tfyat Adela caught her 

how are you to appoint an interview 1” ' band. 

“O, it is evidently a lady's hand, though dis- “Can we do anything for you in return for ' 
guised; mid I am to leijve an answer under tlto what you have done this morning ?” she asked, 
right hand pillar of the park gate. What clo ' “ If you go away from here you will be hungry 
you think of it, Walter?” again. Stay with us ami you shall never want.” 

" I will tell you what to do, love. Don’t al- j Thero was a world of sympathy in that sweet, 
low it to agitate you in the least, it is probably | pale face, so full of agitation, the tears falling 
of no consequence at all; but you can answer it, from the most beautiful eyes in the world; even 
and tell your unknown correspondent to come to the clasp of the soft, warm hand seemed to thrill 
the window here at this time to-morrow, where | through the strange woman for an instant—no 
she can sec ns alone, and can enter and dcpnrt longer; then she flung oft’ those trembling fingers, 
unknown to the rest of the household. If she and laughed scornfully'. 

knows anything to benefit me, she can have no j “ You don’t know me, girl, or you would 
possible objection to letting me know it.” shrink from the contamination of my touch. Del 

Miss Hamilton acted on thisudviee, and with nic pass.” 
the utmost impatience awaited the issue of this “ I know you,” said Walter, as he rose up 
Btrango adventure. Precisely at tho appointed , and laid his hand upon her arm. “ I know you, 
hour next morning, a woman well disguised in a and I cannot let you pass until you pro in iso that 
long cloak, with a largo bonnet and thick veil, I I shall geo you again.” 

came through the shrubbery, atul us Adda nil- | She shivered under lii$ touch, and cowered 
closed tho long window which opened to the down as if from a blow, 
ground, she quietly stepped in and seated herself , “ Do not fear,” he said, “your secret is safo 

near Walter’s sofa. with me. Take this to keep you from danger 

It was Sly Kielmd’s hoar fo* taking liis morn* , nnd want. You have saved my life, and you 
ing ride, and his lady’s daily visit to her charity' shall never he friendless again.” 
school, so that there was little danger of inter- j Sho took tho purse ho placed in her hand, held 
ruption ; yet Miss Hamilton urged her to tell the I Ms poor, wasted Hagers for one moment in bet 
object of her visit. | own, then slowly left tho room. 
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“ Walter, can tills bo truo 1 Can Albort bo a 
murderer at heart ? Or is this some poor, crazy 
creature who fancies this horrible story is truo?” 

“It is true, Adela. I can think' of a thousand 
things now that convince mo of her sincerity; 
but for the sake of the family wo must keep this 
secret. Ouec warned, I fear nothing that Albert 
can do; and health and strength once more 
returned, what a blissful future opens before us! 
The bitterness of death was in the thought of 
leaving you, my own love.” 


“Fly instantly, if you would save yourself! 
I cannot help' you, as I shall bo off in an hour. 
The fiend that once bore my name has discovered 
till, and betrayed us. If you can get the three 
thousand belonging to old C., take it by all 
means. He has plenty, and you will need it all. 
Only don’t delay, if you would get oft’ clear. I 
know that the game is up ” 

Such was the warning that Albert sent his ac¬ 
complice Sued ling, and it need scarcely be added 
that the latter was not slow to act upon his ad¬ 
vice. 11 is sudden flight precluded all necessity 
for Walter to explain the horrible circumstances 
to his family, whom ho wished to spare such a 
shock. 

It was many long months ero ho recovered 
from the effects of tho attache on his life, hut 
gradually his strength returned, and he was able 
by degrees to renew his life-long lovo for out-of- 
door exercises, and enjoy the sports and dangers 
of flood and field. And now commenced the 
delightful preparations for the most important of 
all events, and Mrs. Travers and Lady Hamilton 
held earnest conversations together, and had tho 
carriages out at most unseasonable hours, and 
mysterious orders were sent up to town, and 
enormously long bills accompanied the packages 
that came down from town. Adela nnd Walter 
troubled themselves little about any such matters, 
so that they were allowed to enjoy each other’s 
society unmolested. 

At last Mr. Travers and Sir Richard are seen 
to talk very earnestly together, and then ride olY 
in a very sudden and mysterious manner, nnd 
Adela grows pale and hopes “ nothing is the 
matter.” She has been very nervous over sinco 
that dreadful day, and Walter asks what sho 
fears while he is there to protect her, and thinks 
it a delightful task to ro-nssuro his lovely little 
bride, and the circumstance is forgotten until 
they all meet at dinner, when the gentlemen pos¬ 
itively refuse to gratify anybody’s curiosity, and 
to turn the conversation, tell them that Beech 
Ilill is sold. 

Now Beech Ilill lies directly between Hamilton 


Park nnd Homewood, nnd is a most superb resi¬ 
dence, and Walter thinks how much pleasanter 
it would have been to take Adela to a home of 
his own like that, than oven to share the splendor 
of Homewood, but ho carefully guards all such 
regrets lest his father should feel wounded. And 
now the wedding day rapidly approaches, and 
Colonel Travers and his lady arrive with many 
regrets that Albert cannot be home in time to bo 
his cousin's groomsman, nnd Walter listens to 
the polite message with apparent calmness, but 
an inward thrill of horror. 

No bride could have desired or asked for 
a brighter sun than shone on the wedding day, 
nnd never was a happier bride “ veiled and 
crowned ” than Adela. 

“Let me see her just for one moment beforo 
they all come,” pleaded Walter. And his aunt 
could not refuse, although she insisted that it was 
“ highly improper, and no one ever heard of 
such a tiling.” 

“ You aro happy, lovo, nro you sure you aro 
quite content ?” 

“ Quite content—and you ?" 

“Yes, too happy—far too happy for words.” 

When tho ceremony was over, Mr. Travers 
himself assisted his new daughter into the car¬ 
riage which was to convey the young couple to 
Homewood, placing in Iter hand a packago they 
could scarcely' understand the meaning of until 
the carriage drove under tho magnificent avenue 
leading to Beech Hill. Overcome by' the prince¬ 
ly generosity of such a gift, they could not find 
words to admire tho interior of their new home, 
which lavish expenditure and good taste had 
made ns near perfection ns possible. 

“ And this is the mystery we were all so anx¬ 
ious to unravel V* said Adela. 

“ Yes—and truly a well kept secret. I never 
dreamed of such a plan to surpriso us.” 

“I do not know which to admire most, your 
father’s kindness, or his taste in fitting up rooms. 
Could anything be pleasanter than this ?” And 
with almost childish delight she gazed on tho 
various adornments of a small apartment fitted 
up expressly for her, a very gem of a room, with 
books and birds ami flowers, and best of all, ono 
large bay window, commanding the most charm¬ 
ing prospect. 

“ Almost as beautiful as tho scene from Clift* 
Cottage,” Walter said, and ho could give it no 
higher praise. 
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Tiikub are beautiful pictures in the world that 
do not grow out of youth and romantic love. 
Tho very painting that meets oar eyes in the 
windows of every shop, and on the walls of al¬ 
most every room, substitutes this assertion—T 
mean that of "Age and Infancy.” And what 
picture can be sweeter, even aside from its world 
wide associations of science and literature, than 
that of Humboldt, the good, great and venerable, 
in his study ? I need not go on multiplying ex¬ 
amples ; for the great heart of the public is con¬ 
tinually stirred into enthusiasm for these delin¬ 
eations—enthusiasm which tho portrait of the 
most beautiful young lady could not rouse to 
more than a passing word of approbation. 

Such a picture, was tho mother of a struggling 
young artist whom I knew in Philadelphia, some 
years ago. Sho had known a world of sorrow— 
that calm, dignified, yet cheetful woman; and 
now that her ago had but one prop left, she was 
striving to make his homo as happy ns she could. 
They were very poor in what the world calls 
wealth—rich in intellectual culture, in goodness 
and uffection for each other. Theirs was a nar¬ 
row sphere, but O, how worthily filled! 

One room, and a small closet whero Arthur 
slept, were alt that tho Austins could afford to 
occupy. These were, however, on the second 
floor, front, of a respectable street, and were fur¬ 
nished with the relics of better days. A Turkey 
carpet, that had l>een so well kept ns to have 
parted with but little of its original richness—an 
ample couch which at night formed Mrs. Austin’s 
bed—Fonio antique leather-bottomed eh airs—a 
small oval mirror, from which tho gilding was 
not wholly worn away, and a heavy, old-fashion¬ 
ed table, comprised the inventory of the furni¬ 
ture; yet I have seen many, very many splendid 
rooms, that to me were far more desolate-looking 
than these. 

Arthur's easel occupied tho darkened corner; 
and a few choice pictures stood upon the floor j 
near it. Ilis mother’s armchair was not fur off; 
for, if it was Arthur’s brain that conceived and 
his hand that painted, it was no less Ins mother’s 
taste and judgment that suggested, and which 
ho gladly followed. 

The duties of their little menage took up only 
n small part of the morning, although tho result 
was a nentness, order and nice arrangement that 1 
a whole tribe of servants would not have attain¬ 
ed in double tho time. Tho small grato did not ! 


admit of any elaborate cookery, if their means 
had allowed it } Lut the cup of ten and the baker’s 
roll that constituted their breakfast, and tbe bowl 
of soup for dinner, were as daintily served as if 
fairies had laid tho table. And it was all ac¬ 
complished too, so tidily, that there was no trace 
of kitchen work to mar tho neatness of their 
arrangements. 

Mrs. Austin, in her black dress, smooth and 
unwrinkled, and her widow's cap of plain white 
muslin, always looked like tho lady she really 
was. The gown might have innumerable darns, 
invisible savo on close inspection ; and the cap 
might have been starched and re-starched ; hat 
site had an exquisite way of doing these things, 
and doing them also when there was no one by 
to see the process, 

“ I must keep myself down to portrait-painting, 
dear mother,” said Arthur, one day, in that 
weary, half-resigned tone which means so much. 
“ You are not discouraged, Arthur?” 

** I hopo I shall not he. But, ns I proceed 
with this, my hopes grow less bright. If I—lov¬ 
ing it ns I do—-am not satisfied, how can I expect 
others to bo ? Besides, mother, it will take a year 
longer to carry out my conception of it, and, 
meantime, what arc we to do for bread ?” 

“There is your ‘Little Nell.’ Did you not 
hopo to get that into the Academy at the n»xt 
exhibition ?” 

Arthur reached out his hatui for a painting 
that was turned to the wall. 

“I have not looked at it for these two or three 
months. To think of the days that I spent up¬ 
on it, too! No, mother I this will never goto 
the exhibition,” he added, half sadly. 

“And why not?” persisted the hopeful moth¬ 
er. “It is a beautiful conception,and grows up¬ 
on one at every look. 1 have seen it every day 
for these two months that you have not looked 
at it, and can assure you that you undervalue it.” 

Arthur turned the picture round, and, vising, 
ho went to tho other side of the room. Ilis look 
relaxed. It was better than be thought. lie re¬ 
membered that, when ho painted at it, his moth¬ 
er was ill, and his heart was not in it; lienee ho 
had thus put it out of his sight. But not so the 
mother. To her it was indissolubly associated 
with the fond, loving attentions which her boy 
had paid her while painting at it. She remem¬ 
bered how sho had lain in tho little bed-room, in 
which he usually slept, and had looked in through 
tho open door, night after night, to see him al¬ 
ternately painting and watching until the dawn. 
And tho more she saw him, tho more earnestly 
did she sympathize with tho grandfather of littlo 
Nell, in his undying love for tho child. 
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Arthur had once coaxed a littlo school girl, 
whom ho saw daily ns slio passed on her way to 
scfiool, to sit for the picture of Nell. Slio wns a 
sweet creature, a thought too pale for childhood, 
and her dark hair making her still paler, But 
the,child had rosy lips, that scarce met over tho 
teeth that looked like tho heart of a cocoa-nut, 
and her expression was so joyous, that Arthur 
had to try ever so many times before ho could 
subdue it to the somewhat mournful—at least, 
deeply thoughtful one, which tho word-painting 
of Dickens has given to this creation of his 
genius. 

“ That is a sweet littlo girl, Arthur/* said Mrs. 
Austin, after she had bounded down stairs from 
her last sitting, “ What is her name V 1 

“ I do not know, mother. I forgot to ask her.” 

Airs, Austin smiled at this new proof of Ar¬ 
thur’s abstraction and indifference to outward 
things, But site said no more; for she did not 
annoy him by referring, at any time, to his pe¬ 
culiarities ; yet often and often, tho face of the 
child canto before her, like tho face of an angel. 

One of those cold winter afternoons, in which 
the little grate seemed hardly to warm tho frosty 
atmosphere within the room, brought a visitor to 
Arthur, It was tho next day after his conversa¬ 
tion with his mother about retouching tho pic¬ 
ture, for exhibition, and ho languidly set about 
it, for his hope was not yet awakened for its 
success. 

A gentle knock at tho door wns answered by 
tho young man himself. A lady to sco Mr. Aus¬ 
tin ! No ono had less foolish pride than Arthur; 
hut on this occasion, ho was embarrassed by the 
consciousness of his own nppearanco. lie had 
busied himself about tho picture, to please his 
mother; atul his hair was hanging in looso curls 
over Ills forehead, in n state foreign to his usual 
neatness. He did not, generally, affect the care¬ 
less style of artists; but, to day, the cold lmd in¬ 
duced him to throw n crimson wool scarf across 
his shoulder over the gray blouse he always wore 
at work, and, above his curls, he also placed a 
tiny cap of the samo crimson hue. lie lmd not 
presence of mind enough to doff this last, but 
ho fairly colored, as he encountered the bright, 
laughing eyes of the Indy, 

She wns wrapped in rich and abundant furs— 
clonk, mu ft”, wristlets; and c>\n her little hood 
had nti edging of the same costly material. Long, 
dark curls shaded checks that were brilliant with 
tho roses that the frost king had deepened, and 
tho sweetest brown eyes looked frankly and fear¬ 
lessly, yet with a touch of girlish shyness, into 
his own. 

Ho set a chair for her near tho fire; murmur* 


ed his mother’s name, Mrs, Austin was at once 
interested in the visitor. She loved youth and 
beauty, and here wns one of tho most perfect repre¬ 
sentatives of both. 

Warming at onco toward tho beautiful old la¬ 
dy who greeted her with such a kindly smile, and 
showed so much solicitudo about the room being 
too cold for her, tho girl unfolded her errand. 

She had understood that Mr. Austin some¬ 
times painted portraits. Would ho try hers? 
She had had it tried twice, unsuccessfully. Ar¬ 
thur did not wonder at that, when he saw tho 
changeful expression of the face. Such a good 
face, and its beauty was of bo thoroughly healthy 
a sort l None of your pale, sickly, sentimental 
faces. She drew off her gloves to tie the strings 
of her hood which had bccomo unfastened, and 
ho remarked her hands. Very beautifully shaped 
they were, with pink palms and almond-shaped 
nails; but they wero far from being white, liko 
those of a person living uselessly and without 
employment. Nor were they disproportionately 
small, either, as if they had been too small to 
grow. 

“ I had better have brought little Minnie with 
me, to introduce mo, Mr, Austin,” she said, when 
Arthur had signified his acceptance of the com¬ 
mission. She turned half round ns slio spoke, 
and tho picture of little Nell met her eye. She 
uttered ail exclamation of delight and surprise. 
“Minnie! has Minnie been beforehand with me, 
Mr. Austin ? The child has talked incessantly, 
of being here, but she never told me of this. 
Did papa—did any one —•* 

She blushed at her own voluble surprise, and 
begged pardon. 

“ It it is a secret, 1 wont investigate it,” she 
said, smiling. “ Mine too is a secret, which must 
not be known until I speak from the canvass, 
l’apa has been disappointed twice. I will not 
have him experience it again. But I forget my¬ 
self strangely. Mr. Austin, nro you willing to 
trust my face, without kuowing who I am ? Speak 
freely. Don’t let any consideration for the feel¬ 
ings of a foolish girl permit you to undertake any 
thing which you would rather not" 

“ I will,” was Arthur’s eager, hearty answer ; 
and the beauty threw off her little hood, and ask¬ 
ed where she should sit. 

It was refreshing, as Mrs. Austin afterwards 
said, to see one so lovely take bo little thought 
or pains to show her face to tho best ad vantage. 
She did not even east a look at tho little mir¬ 
ror, but sat down, in tho chair which Arthur 
designated. 

It was truly a labor of love. lie kept her talk¬ 
ing continually, and caught her liveliest, most 
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piquant expression. A few dashes of his freo 
pencil, inspired by such a face, were truly sue* 
ccssful. Mrs. Austin, though fearing, always, 
that people should think sho was playing trum¬ 
peter for her son, could not restrain an involun¬ 
tary exclamation at the strong and unmistakc* 
ablo likeness. It was echoed by the girl herself. 

Then, in the most natural and simple way, sho 
gave directions about the drapery and attitude. 
She had heen tormented enough, sho said, with 
consultations upon these two points. Sho should 
choose them now so simply that there need be 
no discussion—no words spoken. A plain, dark 
riding lmbit, closed light at the throat, one hand 
gathering up tlio folds ns if about to mount— 
no ornaments—no trimmings— 1 “nothing, 1 ” she 
bhishingly added, “ unless Mr. Austin lends mo 
his picturesque scarf and cap.” 

“ Certainly l It will bo at onco becoming and 
unique.” 

And sho tried on the cap over those silken 
curls, and drew another half scream of gratified 
taste from Mrs. Austin. 

“ Do you know whoso child is Minnie I” sho 
asked. 

“No, indeed,” answered Mrs, Austin. “We 
neglected shamefully, to ask it of her.” 

“ Then don’t ask her now, if she comes. And 
pray, don’t let her see my picture.” 

“ She shall not,” answered Arthur, turning his 
easel so that no one but himself could enter be¬ 
hind it. And so with a graceful good*by, the 
bright vision departed. There was no lack of 
warmth in the apartment now. The excitement 
of her visit hiul thoroughly dissipated the sensa¬ 
tion of cold from each. The western sun glanced 
ill cheerfully too, and the weak tea and the few 
thin slices of bread, though nearly as unsubstan¬ 
tial us Duke Humphrey's feasts, were all that the 
greatest banquet could have seemed. 

She came again and again. Arthur worked 
constantly upon her picturo, and every day it 
grow sweeter to do so. Often, after ho had retir¬ 
ed to sleep, he would riso and dress again, and 
tho watchful mother would seo him steal across 
the room and quietly resume his place at tho 
easel, whero ho would spend tho long hours of a 
winter night in touching and retouching the be¬ 
loved picture. For it had conio to that. This 
unknown lady had become tho lady of tho poor 
artist’s love. Never before had his heart yield¬ 
ed to that sentiment—and ho honestly tried now 
not to give way to it. Everything about her be¬ 
spoke her wealth. How vain and presumptuous 
would it have been for him to dream of her then 1 
But no 1 in his most earnest aspirations, ho 
would not have thought of any ono as a wife. 


Ho was married already—married to Art. And 
then his mother! To no ono on earth would ho 
commit this sacred charge—tho legacy of his 
father. No ono should even share tho happiness 
of caring for her. So thought ho now. Was it 
always to bo thus 1 


Spring had como. Her sweet breath camo 
even to tho artist’s homo. Mrs. Austin brought 
up tho roses and geraniums so carefully cellared 
all winter, and ono long, bright, dean window 
was soon full of tho sweetest buds. Tho littlo 
plat of ground, eighteen inches wide and forty 
long, beneath tho window, was redolent of gar¬ 
den and violets mignionette; and the room fairly 
shone with tho rubbing and waxing it had received. 

And there, in tho best position, stood the pic¬ 
ture of tho unknown lady, waiting tho final ap¬ 
probation of tho original—waiting for tho namo 
to ho inscribed on tho reverse, for so sho hud 
promised. 

And now she entered, leaning on tho arm of ft 
stately gentleman, with tho original of Littlo 
Nell besido her. 

Arthur bowed as they came in, and his littlo 
pet ran to him, with her hands lull of odorous 
spring flowers. lie kissed and thanked her. So 
much ho might do to tho sister of her whom ho 
would have died for at this moment, so beauti¬ 
ful, so angelic did sho look. Ilow he grudged 
tho rapturous look of her companion as he sur¬ 
veyed tho painting. 

“Perfect! perfect, my love,” were tho words 
gpoken by the gentleman. Arthur was fluctuat¬ 
ing between tho two beliefs that ho was her fath¬ 
er or hqr husband, and tho rare praise fell power¬ 
less on his ear. 

The lady stepped round behind the easel whero 
Arthur was feigning to bo busy adjusting tho 
heavy frame which had been sen t tho night be¬ 
fore. Sho took up tho brush and approached 
tho canvass on which Arthur had already writ¬ 
ten: “Painted by Arthur Austin for -” 

Sho filled out tho lino by writing Marion Mans¬ 
field. 

“ You never told mo your name,” said Arthur 
in a low voice. 

“ I—am only Minnie—” 

11 Minnie what?” 

Her answer was drowned by tho voice of tho 
gentleman who was thanking him for tho un¬ 
equalled likeness ho had obtained; and then tho 
three departed. Marion lingered, however, ft mo¬ 
ment, as sho passed Mrs. Austin. 

“I forgot to givo him this—but you will bo his 
banker.” 

It was a purse containing a sum far exceeding 
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that which Arthur had intended charging. In¬ 
deed ho was thankful that she had not offered it 
to him. Ho could not bear the thought of receiv¬ 
ing money for that which had given him so much 
delight. 

Minnie camo the next day to have her look at 
the picture. She saw the gentleman in the street 
nnd ran out to pull him in also; so Arthur had 
no chance to question her of what lay nearest his 
heart. lie had himself gazed, upon the picture 
until ho grew sick with the thoughts that came 
to him, and ho resolutely placed “Little Nell” 
before it, and was busy in adding new touches to 
that. 

“ IIow is this ?” said tho gentleman eagerly. 
“ Is this my little Minnie ? Mr. Austin, is that 
picture engaged'?" 

“ A T o, sir." 

“Then please consider it so, and name your 
price. I cannot thunk you enough for Marion’s 
picture. But this of Minnie’s! IIow camo you 
by it?" 

And Minnie told tho talc so rapidly that there 
was no need of a word from Arthur. Million 
came in tho afternoon again. She did not order 
the picture homo. 

“ Keep it a week—a month, if you wish," she 
said, kindly. “ Your mother loves it, sho tells 
me." 

O, how he longed to tell her that ho too—, 
Ah, no 1 he must keep that great love in his heart, 
never telling it even to the kind mother who 
would have thought Marion Mansfield with all 
her wealth was none too good (or her son. 

From this time, Marion came often—never, 
however, when sho thought the painter at homo. 
She hud conceived an aftection as ardent as it 
was tender and reverent, fur the mother of Arthur. 
From her, she learned all his hopes, his aspira¬ 
tions, his disappointments. The girl listened with 
a tearful eye. ller own life had been so shelter¬ 
ed, so happy, that it seemed strange that so much 
trial should he felt hy those who tyece only t\ few 
streets removed from her. Mrs. Austin explain¬ 
ed that her own terrible and protracted illness of 
last year, succeeded hy a low nervous fever with 
which Arthur suffered for months, had been tho 
occasion of great trial. His largo picture, scarce¬ 
ly began, which ho hoped to get into die exhibi¬ 
tion, was delayed, ami the smaller ono had lost 
the charm for him until little Minnie camo. 

“ And papa intends now that it shall go there; 
and, ns it will he ticketed “ Sold,’’ it will ho all 
tho better for Mr. Austin. But this largo jheturo 
—what is it ? I have not scon it." 

Mrs. Austin rose, and turned a picture from 
tho wall. It was ti secuo of which Arthur had 


brought tho drawing from South America—tak¬ 
en hy himself on tho spot. It combined all tho 
charm of wild, mountain and forest life—herds 
of wild animals nnd rough mountaineers pursu¬ 
ing them—sunlight on tho brow of the hills, nnd, 
at tho bottom a little lake in the shadow, a skid’ 
and a lonely boatman. Beyond this lake a dark 
ravine and near it a lightning-shattered eascnrilln, 
behind which peeped a swarthy face. There were 
spots, here and there, where the brilliant (towers 
of that country war© blooming with a beauty like 
living blossoms; and, again, on some ruined tree 
or high rock, a bright bird might be seen, so per¬ 
fectly painted that ono might almost fancy its 
wild notes were borno on tho breeze. 

“But with such talents as Mr. Austin possesses, 
he surely has only to reach out his hand, to grasp 
wealth and distinction." 

Mrs. Austin sighed. “Ah, 1 feel this deeply, 
iny dear. Arthur will not leave his mother; and, 
hitherto I have opposed his going to Italy, as ho 
wished. Ho is my all, dear," said the poor moth¬ 
er, somewhat apologetically, \s if sho blamed her¬ 
self for his want of success. 


Marion Mansfield had a long talk with her 
father when she returned. The result was a vis¬ 
it to Italy, and an earnest invitation to Arthur 
and his mother to accompany them. It was 
accepted. 

When I visited Philadelphia, nine years after* 
wards, my second inquiry was for tho Austins. 
I was told that they were in town. 

“At the old place?" 

“ Indeed no," said my informant. “ Austin has 
become rich by his talents, and lives in a plain, 
but rich stylo. He is a happy man." 

“Ills mother?" 

“ Is happy in his happiness. He married Mar¬ 
ion Mansfield, an heiress in her own right, inde¬ 
pendent of her father. Shull we call there ?" 

I eagerly acceded. My friend hml not exag¬ 
gerated. I found Arthur and his beautiful wifo, 
his mother and two sweet children; nnd the cor¬ 
diality with which I was greeted, assured me that 
the hearts of tho Austins were untouched hy that 
feeling of .selfishness that is so often the curse of 
wealth. From Arthur himself, I learned that ho 
never avowed his love for Marion until his own 
circumstances were such that ho could do so 
without compromising his pride and self-respect. 
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From tile Now Tnrtr Tlmp.n. 

THE VICTORY OF MRS. GAINES. 

In "view of the interest of the celebrated cause 
decided in favor of Mrs, Gaines, by a full bench 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, a 
brief resume ot its material facts will be 'not 
misolaced. 

Daniel Clark, who was one of the early set¬ 
tlers in the colony of Louisiana, was a very re¬ 
markable person. His sagacity, prudence and 
business tact, soon placed him at the head of its 
monetary world, while his beauty of person, 
popular character, and agreeable manners, af¬ 
forded him a similar position in the social cir-, 
cle. Inr 1802 he became, acquainted in Phila¬ 
delphia with a lady of extraordinary personal 
beauty, named Zulime Cairiere. She was bom 
in the old French colony of Biloxi, and her pa¬ 
rents were emigrants from the land of poetry 
and romance—Provence—the favorite home of 
the Troubadours. When Clark first met her, 
she had been living in wedlock with a swindler 
named Jerome De Grange, who, having dazzled 
her with a glittering coronet, married her, and 
then disclosed the astounding facts that he was 
a confectioner and a bigamist. Zulime appealed 
for protection to Clark who being warm-heart¬ 
ed and cbivulrous, at once espoused her cause, 
and after becoming convinced that De Grange 
had another wile living, espoused herself. Tno 
marriage was kept secret, and in-1800 Myra, 
now lira. Gaines, was born. Befog naturally 
desirous of having her connection with Clark a 
publicly acknowledged one, Zulime went to’ 
New Orleans to obtain legal proofs of her first 
i’husbaud’s rascality. While she was gone, 
Clark, who had grown into on Influential poli¬ 
tician, became enamored of Miss. Caton,-a 
granddaughter of- Charles Carroll, jvith whom 
he contracted an engagement, though when re¬ 
ports wero brought to Miss Caton alleging her 
lover's marriage to Zulime, she at once insist¬ 
ed upon a release from the engagement, and 
Bhe subsequently became, the Marchioness of 
Wellesley. . 

.In the meantime, Zulime fold returned to 
Philadelphia, and sought to obtain proofs of 
her marriage with Clark, who had, with 
singular treachery, destroyed all that he could 
discover. Finding herself helpless, in a strange 
country, and with a child 'dependent upon her, 
sue was wholly at a loss what to do. and. in her 
destitution, driven almost tb- despair, Bhei' ac¬ 
cepted the hand of Dr. Gardette,. who, with 
kindness and generosity, united Ins fortune with 
hers. Clark, in the meantime, had become 
penitent, but, on hastening to find his former 
love, ascertained that sue was the wife of 
another. He took the child Myra, placed her 
under the care of a friend, and had her most 
liberally educated. Zulime lived for a long time 
after that, attained the age of 78 years, and died 
at New Orleans but a few years since. 

Clark, whose business talent was proverbial, 
amassed an immense fortune in -Louisiana, 
Missouri, Kentucky, and Maryland, which ho 
bequeathed by will, in 1818 to his mother, Mary 
Clark, naming Beverly Chew aud Richard 
Rolf, bankers of New Orleans, as exeentors. 
Cnarges have been preferred against the execu¬ 
tors of bad faith and mismanagement, but how- 
ever.iliat may bo, Myra—then Mrs. Whitney— 
having discovered at maturity that'her' mother 
nad been tbe wilo of the deceased millionaire, 
with an impulse ofhonorable nflectionfor which 
she cannot be too highly praised, determined to 
assert her right; as tno legitimate child and con¬ 
sequent heiress, to the encire property. 

That she met with opposition and with ob¬ 
stacles of all sorts may well be imagined, but 
she buttled for ner mother’s honor, aud evinced 
tno most commendable spirit and perseverance, 
in spite of most fearful odds. Her husband 
died, but she remarried, and in so doing enlisted 
a powerful auxiliary in the person of Gen. 
Gaines, who hollered in .her legitimacy, and 
aided her with all his might It would bo weari¬ 
some merely to index the various legalstruggles, 
the attempted social ostracisms, the treacheries,- 
the sorrows, the hopesand fears experienced by 
Mrs. Gaines in this work of her lifetime. - Sue 
.sued in numerous Courts, and 1 with-varied suc- 
"cess, until her fortune was gone, her friends 
convinced of tho uselessness of farther trial, 
and all but her own Indomitable spirit fled. Blie 
still struggled on, and, as a last reaurt, brought 
the case m its amplitude and its- labyrinths' of 
legal technicalities to the.Supreme Court of the 
laud. There, alter a long and patient hearing, 
she has obtained Her victory. The .‘Court has 
unanimously decided that Myra Clark Gainesis’ 
the only legitimate child of Daniel Clark, and 
that, as such, she is entitled to . all the property 
left by him. Nor are the years-and energies of 
tho courageous woman too far spent to prevent 
her enjoyment of hervisst wealth. Mrs.'Gaines; 
though now in hcrfifcy-flfih year,is represented 
as being nn agreeable specimen of what old 
people delight-in calling ‘•ladies of the old 
school.” ’Bhe is in good, health, andpossessra 
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buoyed her up for over thirty years under cir¬ 
cumstances of an unusually trying nature. 1 

Wasiilkgton, Thursday, March 14.' 

In the Supreme Court to-dayi Associate-Jus¬ 
tice Wayne announced the decision in tho case 
of Mrs. Myra 0. Gaines, ne said it was of long 
standing, aud heretofore of doubtfulxesiilt.. The, 
record covered three thousand pages,' and at 
least eight of the ten points had been kuled 
by the Uourt with regard to it. ’ At list it had 
been brought to a conclusion. The decision: 
was, that she was the only, legitimate child of 
Daniel Clark; and Ills universal 1 legatee' under 1 
his last will; and ;to - such entitled to all - -the 
property; real and personal,.of which;Mr: Clark, 
died possessed; dncjthe defendant .Henning, 
having purchased'certain ’properly with full 

notice of the hullity of the tide Under Which he 

held, she Is entitled to recover immediate pos¬ 
session of it, with the rents and profita * The 
Court said measures would be at once. t(iken,to 
euforco the decree; and Justice Wayne sai^, in 
conclusion, the future writer of the hiBtory of 
jurisprudence would be obliged to register this 
celebrated case as the most remarkable. 

The Louisiana Act; of.Secession does not afr 
feet the Gaines case decision; which'had been 
pending for about thirty years,'ns all pending’ 
suits in the United States Courts: in which resi¬ 
dents of that State .were ; concerned, were ex¬ 
empted from interference. Tjie amount in- 
volved is variously estimated nt from two tb 
fifteen millions of dollars: - Mrs. Gaines was in 
Court and received the congratulations of- her 
friends. v /- .'. ;. 
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